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PREFACE. 



Ik the present attempt at a popular Histoiy of the Anj^o- 
baxonfl^ I have endeavoured to avoid the dry, hard, matter-of- 
fact 8^1e of previous historians — ^to describe its important 
truths in a more picturesque and familiar manner — to bring 
out the actors and scenexy more boldly before the eye of the 
reader — to throw more of a poetical spirit into the narrative— 
and to give it all the fiiscination of fiction, without altering * I 

a single recorded fact Such a task scarcely presents an [ 

obstacle; history itself furnishes the romance-writer with the j 

most dramatic incidents of his work, and they only require ' i 

to be cast in a somewhat imaginative mould to make them | 

more interesting than fiction. The hard, naked outiine is not I 

all that IB necessary to represent truth ; and it is this very j 

want of a finer finish and a richer style of colouring that has I 

driven so many readers to the Bomance School of history, in [ 

which they have found only distorted &cts and historical cari- | 

catures instead of truth* ( 

There are many who argue that the paths which lead to ! 

knowledge must of necessity be difficult and rugged. I believe 
that it is in the power of any author to make them much 
pleasanter than they are; and that to accomplish this he has ' 
only to amuse as well as to instruct^ even as an agreeable com- • 
panion .will, by cheerful conveiBation, seem to shorten and ; 

lighten the way, however long and wearisome it may be in ; i 

itself. Such a companion I have endeavoured to make this, 
volume^ and to bring the veiy scenexy before the ** mind*s eye* 
of the reader, whether the events tnmspired on sea or land, in . \ \ 

castle or eatiiedral, whenever such woi^-painting adds to the. ' 
beauty, TichnesB, and interest of our historical descriptions. ' In*. ' • 

a word, instead of pulling down the venerable pile of histoxy" ^ 

only to build it up into rom^nce^ I have tried to restore the * 
shaip finish tp its time-worn monuments and ddicate tnumy- • 
— to remove the dust and incrustation under which they 
are twrisA and to biing cut man boldly and distinolly 



TBETAOL 

the irild boi gtrikiiig Iwrbanflm of ihe one, and ihe impraHhe 
beintT' of the othar. 

For the historical materiak of this Yolnme^ I haTO been 
mainly indebted to the sterling and Talnable work of the late 
Mr. Siaran Tiunery who^ dniing a long life, ne^eoted no oppor- 
tnnitj of acquiring information on the aabjeot I haTc before. 
on aereral occaaiona, had to acknowledge his kind and Uberal- 
wnatance in hiatorbal inqniriea; and now that he ia no mofe, 
gntiff myadf bj again reooiding my obligation^ and bearing 
tfwtimony to the ruae of hia labonnL l£iny other woeIcb on 
Ang^o-SaacoQ Hiatny, Mannen^ and Litenttoie haye been coin* 
floIMt bat Torner left me Terj little to i^ean daewhivei . 

£mid(m,Mmrdi,1856. T. MILLEa ^ 
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Charlemagne — She dies a beggar in the atreeto of Pavia . • • p. 199 

CHAPTEBXVIL 

BQBEBTi XING OF ALL THE BAZOm. 

Character of Egbert— His watchfhl policy— Death of Kenwnlf, and dedlno 
of the kingdom of Mercla — Egbert annexes tlie kingdom of Kent to Weesex 
^Compels Wiglaf, king of Mereia, to pay him tribute— He conqoers tho 
kingdom of Northnmbria, and snbjects Uie whole of the Baxon kingdoms to 
his sway — Northnmbria invaded by the Danes— They sack the abbey of 
Lindisfsme, and alay the monks— The Danea again land in Dorsetshire- 
Egbert presides over a oonncil in London, to derise measnres to prsTont the 
taTsgea of the Danes— The remnant of the ancient Britons who hate been 
driven into Wales, form a league with tho Danes, and are defeated— Death 
of Egbert ^ lift '^ 

CHAPTER XVUL ■; i 

THE ANCIENT BBA-KING8. ^ ; ^ 

Origin of the Dsnish invaders— HaUu of the eariy TiUngs— Their warliko 
education— Picturesque description of their wild life— Their hatred of the 
Baxons— Description of their ships and warlike weapona— ArraagesMnl 
of their plans to plonder^Their vows on the golden braeelet— Power of 
thsk leader only asknowledged in batUe—TbairnidefMtiviilea • f. 100 
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CHAPTER XDL 
msT aiiTLBimT of thx dams ui voithuxbui. 



SlMwilfh, Uaf of Xcm— His nltBCM to gmm— The brmT« biihof ol 
Sbakovnt— Tke two eharaslM* coatraated— BoUmm of tbo Dtato^ 
Thoy oecofj tho Iilo of Tliiact— Botaa of Um icM of Oiks— CluvMlar 
of Ostergi, MollMr of AllM ths Grsst— Etbolvolph ?isits Bom in eom- 
pnyvith kk oob AllM— Tbo Uaf of Keat Msiriss Joditk, dsnglitsr of 
Obsilso of T^oaeo— His fnsonts to ths Pops— Batons to EngUod with 
his joothfU wift— BobollioB of bis soa EtbdbsM— Death of Elhdwolph 
— EthelbaU Mnies his stermther Jodith— 8be elopee from o aoDosteiy 
. wiOk BddwiB, the gnad Ibneter— Death of Bthdbdd— Brief rolga ol 
. Ethelhofi^AlftedhegiaetodietiagaishUaMelf— Theeelahrsteisse-kiaf, 
' LodbfOf — His hrmveqr-— Boilde a largo ahip~ la wreaked oa tho 
of MorthaBbria— Made prieoaer bj EUa. aod diee la adaageoa— 
Bis odebrated death eoag— The eoae of Bagaar Lodbrag |w e par e to lo- 
I their fiuhaif^s desth— Eaglaad iaTadcd by thsir aiigbtf teot— Their' ' 
I towards KsrtheBbiia— BaTsgo Toik— Honible death of EUa, kiag 
ofNoffthaaMa— ThoDaaeeoeeafjthokiagdoBSof tho DeirisadBeni- 
cia— KotllBgfaea tskea bj the Dsass— Alfred aoeoaipaales his biothsr 
Bthebed. aad the kiag of M ereia, ia their attaek apoa the Daaee— They 
oatsriatoatMity withtheiaviden— AttaCs auvriagt md tttaiaaenU at 
Chpsririod ^100 

CHAPTER XX. 

BATAOn or THX DABn^ Aim DBATH OF KFHBLBKD. 



of the Dncs ia Liaeolashire— DsstraetioB of tho ttoaastery of Bard- 
■ay— Oallaat rssistaass of the Mereieae— Bsttk aeer Creylaad Abbey— 
Dest r ae t iea of Cr^kad Abbqr» sad arardsr of the aoaks— Bidroe, ooe of 
tho eeakiags, saves a bey ftoai the aMseaors— Tbo sbbsy of Peterboroagh 
daet r e y ed by the Daaee— Deeeriytioa of the coaatiy throagfa whieh the ia- 
^aiera feaaed— Their aaieh lata East AagUa— The Daaee eater Weeeez 
•^Batlk of Aah-tiio MD, and fletoiy of the SaiOBS— Death of Etheliad 
I ^1W 



i ' CHAPIER XXL 

I AOamOV AID ABDIOAnOV OF AinSD THX OBXAT. 



el Eagiaad whoa Alfred aieeadid tho thiaae of Weeeaa— Ho 
Is dIaheaileBed by tho rapid arrivel of the Daaee— Eaten iato atraaty 
arUh ahmp aad they a b a a dea Eaaoa— >Thi Daaee eee apy Loadoa— Bair- 
hid, kii« of Menli.iatirM la BeaM— The Dncs aow asslsia of sB 
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CONTBlfT8« 3d ' ^' - 

Engltnd, czeepting Wawez— Alfred dMtrojt tfaair ■hipt-^Agila tnten :^> 

into tretty with Umbi— Ht «iiMQOtei« tbem «t tM— Tietty at Exetar 4 

— Hii tlnnge eondiiet at Cbipprahui— TindimUioii of tho clMneUrof j^ 
Alfred— His oondoet during ntireaieBt— Alfred the Otott la the oowbeidrs 

hnt— DieooTery of Me retntt— Hit ekiniiitheo with tlie Deato— OdiOt ^; 

tho eail of Denmetairr, otptttreo tba magiotl bonnor of Hnbba, the tM-Ung I ' 

—Alfred and hia foUowaia ford^r thair island taCraal— Ptovaitj of tha great ^ .. 

Saionking f. 179 ~ 

CHAPTER XXIL 

ALTBED THE OEBAT. 

Alfred in disguise Tislts tbe Danisb camp near Wastbuiy In ^nitoblf»— His 
interview with Oodmn, tbe eea-king— Alfred musteis the 8axon foreea at 
Selwood forest — Tbe arrivil of hia followera deeeribed— Hia preparation 
for battle — Description of tha eombat — Defeat of tha Danaa— Alfred ba- 
aiegea tbe Danish eneampnieBt— Surrender of Oodmn^Poliey and gene- 
Toeity of Alfred the OreaSt — Peaoefta appearanee of England— Landing of 
Hastings* the famous sea-king — Alfred inereaaea hia naTj^Charaeter of 
Heatings, tbe sea-Ung, the most skilfbl of sll tbe DanSab inTadera— Alfred 
narebea hia amy between the Danish ibroes— His maateily generabhip*^ 
Healings offara to quit tbe kingdom — His tfeaobcry— la again eonqnared 
by Alfred— Tbe Daaea of East Anglia and Northumbtia riae ip againat 
Alfred — The wife and children of Hastings are taken prisoneta b^ AUMt 
and disebarged with presento— After many atrugglee the Daaea are at laat 
daftatad—Haetingaquiu England— Death of Alfred tha Great • |b IM 

CHAFTEB XXm. 

CHAEACTSB OF ALFRED THE OBEAT. 

His boyhood— Eaily love of poetry — Belf-eultivation — Wisdom dis^syed 
in his conduct with the Dsnes— Difficulties under which ha puraued hia 
.labour — Hie patronage of literary men— Method of atudy — Summary of \ 
hia worfca— He reforme the Saxon noUea— Dividee bia time— Yarioua 
purpoeee to which he appropriatea bia revenue— Hie inveatioa for mark* } l 

ing tbe houre— Oultivatee an acquaintance with ftweign eountrlea^Hia \ \ 

eaverity in the adminiat^on of justiee— EatabUshmeat af a rigid ayatam 
ofpoUc^— Hia Uwi—IataUeatualahaiaatar of Alfred tha Qiuat • p^IM 
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Etbdwold Uya claim to the throae of Weeeas—lB beaked by the Daaea, and h 

arowaad at York- Battle of Aiwhalma and dalaat of Ethelwald— EdwanI ^ ^ 



I Ift flwfc t fa — Th» D«Mt MtMk I f t wto "Thr wCw tht Stwrn 
— Bitflt if WafcMfldi, nd Mbtf of tht Dmm— E4w»i •tmgtlMM 
Irit ftwlfar wkk IbrtnMM— Thfir dtmlira teolM— Brnvtiy tf Ui 
iitttr SdMiUMft— The Danat catw Kortb Wdtt— E4w»i i^ «!•• 
MriMM— SatabriMi of tht WdA friMM niA Um DtBM «f HtttlMniM* 
— I>Mlk«f£4wv«tlMEIte • • ^9QI 

. . CHAPTEB XXY. 

THX BOGV OF ATHXUnAV. 



.thtlktMrilt gnadebiU of AllM the Onol— WUlebot aboyliio 
isvwtt Um with tho benoori of kni^lbood— Ho is odaootod 
bj AUMTf dMghtor, £lboUlodm^AtholMai<b oiotor noniod Sigdyg^ * 
dcoeoBdaat of tho lhao«o oea-kiiigB — Tho Dim npndioteo his wifc,siid lo- 
BOUMO his MW idigioB— Athelsltti iimidoo his dooiiiiioiis— Dosth of 
SigtiTg^ Olid flight of his som— Praporatioii Ibr tho iansioa of Ea^ud— 
Tho farao vnjod ognast Athelsioa— Ifoooorao adopted bj tho 8010B 
Uag— PkopantfioM for batda--Pietar9qvt.dcs«rtpii9!L^^Jb!lfi^ 

f — Aaflo-Baxoii song on AtbolstaB's Tictoiy — High podtioa 
i bj Alhelstaa— Otho tha Oraat naniaa Alhalstas'a aiator— Tho 
i IbrsM an aOianoo with tho omporor of Ooraumy and tha 
Unf of Norwaj— HaraM of Norway anppraaaaa piraoy— 8onda hia aoB 
Haoo to bo adaeatcd at tho Saxon oonn— PraoonU a boaotlAil sUp to 
Athdstan^Doath of Harold, Ung of Norway— Uat of tho Uiiga who 
wwa oatabUahad on thair thronaa bj Athalatan—Hia proaauu to tho 
MSBMiofWia — Hia ohaiitj and lawa for tho loUaf of tho poor— Craalty to 
Ma teathar Bdwin— Daath of Alhalatan p.ai9 

CHAPTER XXYL 

THB BBOm OF XDMUND AND XDBED. 



tha Eldar— Aalaf, tha Dana» imradaa Mmia, and d*. 
tmta with Anlai; and dividoa En^aad with 
tho DoMO— Pariloaa atala off tha Sizon amaaaipn piovonlad bj tho daath 
of Anki— Ohanga in EdMnfa ohanatar— Hia briniant tiotorioa— 
Cnal^ to tho Biitiah prinaaa— Edarnnd aaomainatad whOa aalabrating tho 
iMBt «f St Angnatfa^ bj Laof; tho lobbor— Myatary that annoanda tha 
Midarof EdMBd tha Eldar— Ediad OMonda tho Bason throno— Erio, tho 
aaabiig— Hia daring daada on tho oooan—Daooription of hia wild mil— 
Imadaa Northnnbria— Eiio attaoka hia own antjoota,.Edi«d*s 
•far tho Danoi— Waandinafian wa^oong on tho doafh of Erio^ 
^Uni A • • . ^ftl8 
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GHAFTEB XXYIL 

SDWIV AND SLOITA* 



CHAPTEB XXVIIL 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BDWABD THS HABTTB. 
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Sdwia's mtrrltg^ with ElgiTt— Odo, tbe Dtnith arebbisbop— 8t Bnnttaa ; I 

—His etrlf lift— He beeomM deliriou— His inteUsctval ■tttiooMiiti— 
Hit peiMOoUoii— H« ftOlt in loTe— Is dissuftied from BMixisgs bj tbs 
• bisbop, iElfhssg— He is sgsia sttseked with sieknees— BeeoTsn, sad 
beeoacs s monk— Lives in s nsnow sell— Abenrdity of bis nuBMiied 
interviews with the E?il One— His high eonaeiions- Ansljsis sf Us * 

ebineter- Doostsn's rode sttseb npon King Edwin, sfter tbe bea^neC— , 
Dnnstaa sgsin diiren from eowt— Remarks on Us eoadnet — Elgitn it 
emelly tortared, tnd stTsgely mudered by the eommsad of Odo, the «eh- 
bishop of Osnterbwy- Dunstta reosUed from bis btaishBMnI— Bnpfosed 
moider of Edwin f.9S7 
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THB BBIGK OF BDOAB. I 

Power of Dnnsttn — He is made Arohbisbop of Oaateibory— He iqppofaitt bit 
own friends ooansellors to tbe young Ung-— His enoonrageDMnt of Che 
fine arts— Enforoes the Benedictine mles npon the monks— 8peeeh of 
Edgar in fsTonr of Danatan's reformation in the monasteries- Boiuuitie 
adveDtme of Elfrida, danghter of the Eari of DefonaUre— Death of Atbel- 
wold-— Personal eonrage of Edgar— Hia lo?e of pomp, and generoaity— 
His eneooragement of foreign artificers— -His tribvte of wolTeiT heade— 
England infested with wolTea long after the ooouneneement of the Saxon 
period— Many of the Saxon names derived from the wolf— Death of 
Edgar— Elfric'a aketeh of bis oharaeter— Changea wioogbt bj Edgtf 
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Dnnstan still triumphant- la oppoaed ij the dowagsr-qneen Elfrida<^ 
Her attempu to place her ton, Ethelred, npon the throne, flfnttrated by 
Dnnstan— Oontett between the monks and the aeenlar elergy— Tbe Bene* 
diotine monka driven oni of Mereia— The Synod of Wineheater— Dna- \i 

stan'a pretended mirade donbted— The eonneil of Calne— Wnttam of, - 

Malmeabuy'a dceeripdon of the aeeemUy— Donetmi's thraat— Falling in 
of that poftioa of the floor on wUoh Dnnattn's opponents stood- 
ftr toppotiag that the floor wm indermlBtd bj the t 
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I^Mdi «r lib wilH, ui tofaHfh of tht a«hbiihof — SAwmTs vM It 
C«ii Cvlte— Beit UMU In Um bMkwUle iMglaff Ui tHiMtthtrt 
^althtcito— HtetedMtafh— CliaiMter«IXIftii4 • ^n8 

CHAPTER '^'^''^ 

UnXADT* 



I bj DaMm— SUitlni orownei bj Um araUUMf «r Cta« 
tMtaiy— Hit itoiirtWn at tht Mfontlion^IHdikt of the 8tioM !• 
EthebcA — Dmlai't pow«r m the waM^-lMwiMllos of thi DaiMt— 
Th* Dsniah |ifitct agda nmig* SaglaBA— CourifsMi n^j «f tht StioB 
g tttratf «f Eatcz — Biag^ toabtt bttwten tht Stion goftiBor, tad tot 
of tht ttt-kingt— CtwtnUf toatotC tf Ethdftd— Ht ftjt trihott, tod 
atkct ptttt with tht Dtatt— AlMt tht M trtita f t ftfttr, ttnt tnittr, 
I taijoifit tht DtMt with hit StnatUpt^Tht Stitii tray tfda MMi« 

smbM bj tht DtMt, tad Mbttti— Obl( tht NtnrtgltB, and Swtiii, khig 

j • tl DtBMifc» iimidt tod ttkt ftfrnl p ott w ritn of Eai^aad— Ethttatd 

I ^ tstia tshnttt Ut tttbtfotr, it yorehttt ftttt— Swtia't tttood iiiTtaita 

( ' ' tf Ea^aad— Ciotl ■tMotia tf tht Dtatt bj tht Stitot— Mordtr tf 

OaaUMa, tht obttr of Bvela, Uaf tf Dtnurk— Sutfa fnptitt It . 

dttlh of Ua ttvatrpotB^Dcttriptkm tf hit atldit»«*- 

of hit aUfa— Hit atgictl btutr dcttrfbcd^Hit landiBf in 

Eai^d— AUUt tfda bttngrt tht Stnmt— Dtttnetlto of Horwieb— 

Sthtlftd oott Bott pnthtact ftttt of tht Dantt— ,£lfef , tiehblahtf of 

C fi t ib i u y , madt yriaooar bj tht tat-Unga— Ht itfbatttoftyaraiiaoai*- 

It BowBMitiii to afptar btfbit tht ttt-Unga vhilt thtj ait ibtatiag» and 

haaltatt dttlh bjtht boactef tht tstntht flialtt htd fetittd upon— 

Sthalitd hy as t f p n aa i fa lax tptn tht kad— Ht la i tt a a laift tttt— 

It tgaia balii^td bj Ua tonatadtn— Sizttta toaatitt ait ^Tta ap la 

tht Dtatt— Eththtd dtttittd bj Ut tal^ttta— Satapta to tha lalt of 

m^aadftwathaaaato Mtisaadf Bwtia, Uaf of Deamtifc, btttntt 

fha taatth tf Baglaad** Daolh tf Bwtia— Hit aoa Caaato tltlMt tht 

tntm— It tfptttd bj Edaraad Iioaaidt— Ctaal^t tratlty It tht StMa 

kaalagit— UiMnUt tialt tf Eag^aad tt tUi ptiM. ai daawlbtd bj a 

ibbhaf. ••••••••••••••••• P.S49 

CHAPTER XXXL 

BUnm^ fUBXAMlD 




OMngttaa thantltr tf Sdaaad Iioaaidt— Hit fdlaat dalbaat tf loadoB— 
I at tht btttit tf Bnarilta— Obadatay tf tht ttiabtt wUth it 
Ibjfht tffpmMhtf Bl|hl«-Btatind tf tht bttUt ia tht 
I— 'll w ia WMpi tf 0«wit» tht Pat^ thm tht iwt haa dad twtid 
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of Edmmd Iiraiide— Oondnot of Om tnltor EMo— Bctnot of liii V 

DttiM— BttUw fMigfai kf Edmimd tht Booa^Ulfr, « Dtalth MO, loit . ij' 

In a wood— Meet! with Godwin tho oowboid* oad is oondiiolod to Oo . i^^ 

Doniih camp— Treaty botwoen Canvta tho Dane and Edmimd Iroaaido^ < j| 

Tho kingdom dividod botwoon tho Danoa and Sazona— Soaplafoaa flii««»- j ji 

. atanoaa attending tho death of Edmund— Dosfondonej of tho Baiona . '. , 

CHAPTEBXXXIL « ; 

OAHUTB THE DAVE. I < 

j'; 

Ooronatlen of Oanoto tho Dane — Hia lioatj with the Bason noUea— Ho y\ 

baniihea tho relatione of Ethelnd, and tho children of Edmond- FaU of . 
Edmvnd's ohOdren — Cannte'a mairiage with Emma, the dowager-qooen of 
tho Baxons— Death of the traitor, Edrie— Canute Tiaito Denmark— 
Death of Ulfr, tho patron of Godwin tho cowherd— Cannto invadee Nor- 
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way — Habiu of the Norwegian piratea-^Cannte erects a monument to M 
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M\hg, the mardered archbishop of Oanteilraiy — Oarrieo oif tho dead body 
of the bishop from London — Night scene on the Thsmes-^Kills one of 

his, soldiers— His penance — Establishes the tsz of Peter's*penoe— Pio- T 

tnreoqne deecription of Cannte rebuking his courtiers— His theatiical dio* | 

play, and lanity— Hia pilgrimage to Berne— Cannte'a letter— Hia death j 

p.M4 il 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

BBIGH8 OP HABOLD HABKPOOT AMD HABDIOAVUTB. 
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Sketch of Canute^s reputed sons— The sueoession disputed— Bise of earl 
Godwin — Befbssl of the archbishop to crown Hsrold Hsiofoot— Harold 
■ erowns himself, and bids dellonce to the church-^ Conduct of EmiM of 
Normandy— Her letter to her son AliM — Ho lends in En^snd, with a 
trsin of Norman followora^Hii reoeption by earl Godwin— Maaaaore of 
the Normans at Guildford— Death of Alfred, the son of Ethelred- Emma 
Vanished from England— Her residence at Bruges- Hardicannte prepano 
to intade Eni^and— Death of Harold • Hareibot—Aoeeaaion of Uaidi- 
oanute— Disinteis the body of Hsrold— Bummoss eail Godwin to 
, answer for the death of Alfrod— Godwin'a defeneo— Penalty paid by oari 
Godwin— Charaeter of Haidioanute— His Husoails— Tho inhabitants of i !] 

Worossterreftiaoto pay thetsK, called Dano-gold-Theyabandonthoei^— tj . 

BecUiSs conduct of Hsrdicanuto— He inviteo Edward, the aon of Ethelred, ^ X . 

to England— Hardicannte, tho last of tho aoa-kingB, dice dnnkntaaui^ ^' 

tinLamboth •«•••••• f.878 
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CSAFTBB XXZX7. 

OF DWAID THB OOKWtBBOfU* 



Bdww4cililliihe4mtlMtlifOMof EaglnA bjtht povOToTcol 0«a«te— 
E4wv4 MRict EUtlM, Hit enft dMfiiUr— DtMrifCioft of tht Uiy 
Ediihm bj lanlphw— <M^Hi^« J^ioMy of tkt Noimb IbfMiliM, vb» 
■■iiimrfii B4w»i— FriMiAiM MM «r E4wwi te CoafMMr, wWb bt 

i :' «ilvodteEaclMi4— CtMSfw |niMi4 bjdMtfilval ofdM MonMM lA 

Mwt— iBdeprnteMe «r Oo4wia aaA Ui wim— Ebm 
bj ter MB E4w»i— TloMicMd iaftdoB of MifBM, Uaf 9i . 
Kw w if — Tho 8«son and DaaM ■liko JmIom of tho Moomb li fo win o 
— BBrtoeo, ooMt of BoBlofoe, irirfti Maf E4wm4— Hio ooa4oot at Dowr 

) . — Sofwtl of tbo ooBofo Mlowno on oIoIb— Eod Ooiwia wdmm lo 

futt tho fahiWloiiti of Dofor Ibr fboir Mtoek ob OobbI Ebuobi— Tho 
HoOMBO OBJMfBi to ovorthiow Sod Godwin— Ho toftiaeo to oltoBd tbo 
B iB B i fl 01 QloBBio l a ff — E«i Qodwhi ipt hb oobo hoto m oB i oo lo omo— 
Iho DoBionteooloBttoektho SoioBiiBkiaf Edwfai'o ^BBnol— Dwiih 
MBftof IhofloBOBOtriaadhioooBo— SoiBilaiiof fBoo&Ettho ^M3 



CHAPTER XXXT. 

SDWAED THE OOVFEStOB. 



I Of tho EB^oh ooBit, oior tho hoBlifaMOBt of Eari Goiwia— Wa« 
tho KoffBun, tBTBOMd tho Boa tort , aai tho Ooa«Bcnr, anhca to 
I— WOUaai'a fomilago— Shotch of hio fltthar, oonMBBad Bohort 
tho Dovfl— Hia pOgrteafo to Boao, aad daalh— BoU and dariaf oho- 
raal«of WOUoBi tho NomoB— Hiaaraol ooodooilo tho priaoaaia of AIob- 
90B— Hto doli«fat OB vialliBg Ea^oBd— OiwBBiataaoaa to Ua fbtoor Ibr 
ptho orowB of RaglBBd— BotaiB, and litaBph of Eail Godwin— 
again on tho vorfo of a dtO war— I>cratafo of tho Eoratan 
a-.8kotoh of tho EB§»ah aooit after tho ncam of tho Boob aari 
_ Daodi of Godwto — Biwaid tha BtraBg— Eiao of HaraM, tho aoB of eari 
Godwto— li^bocili^ofEdwvdtbo Oonlbaaar— HanM'a Tietoiy om tha 
Wahh— Goadaal of Tooiig, tho brathor of Harold— Ooldaoaa of tho 
of Boom lowaida EBglaBd— atnig^ of BoBadiaCOBd Btigndftr 

I wkb tbo BoBMB fOBtit— BBOfiaioBa daoth of Edwwi tho aoB of 

I IiOBaido— Edwwd tho Coalbaaor aBapoatatha daaifBa of WIDiaa 

r— Horald. tha aan of Godwto, obtafaa iBflialiB to fiait 
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CHAPTER XXXYL 



AOCESSIOH OF HAROLD, THB SDH OF OODWDT. 



I 



HAUL HAB0LD*8 YIBIT TO VOBXANDT. .' j] 

Bmid ttdjvreeked apon Ui« eoaat of Fraaee— It nido captitt, tad etrrM 
10 tho fortreta of Botnniii — Is nletted by Um intorroiitioB of Wfllitai of 
Nomtody— Hwrold's inteniew with Dnko WOUtm tt Bonta— Affeotad 
Idndntao of tho Noman duka— - WilUaa cantioiialy vnfolda Ua daaigna oa 
tho erown of England — His propoaiaon to Harold-^Offbra Harold hia 
dangbtar, Adoliia, in maniago — Duke ^HUiam'a atratageoa— Harold'a 
oath oa the reliea of the aainu^Deaeriptloa of WHliaai tha Monnaa'a 
oonrtabip — Gharaoier of Matilda of Flaadera — Haiold'a vetuia to Eaglaad 
—The Eagliah people alarmed by •ign* utd omeaa— Appeanaee of a 
in Eafl^and— Deaeriptioa of the death of Edwaid tha Coalboaor. 

p. 304 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 



CHAPTEE L 
THE DAWN OF HISTOBY. 



«* This foTtms, Imilt bj Natan for herself 
Agsinst infection and the hand of wtrr* 
This earth of majesty— Ibis little world— 
This precious stone set in the silver sea— 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the eniious suiige 
Of watery Neptune." Shaksfxei. 



Almost every historian has set out by regretting how little ii 
&nown of the early inhabitants of Great Britain— a fact which / ; 

only the loyers of hoar antiquity deplore, since from all w€l can 
with certainty glean from the pages of contemporary history, we 
should find but little more to interest us than if we possessed 
written records of the remotest origin of the Bed Indians; for both 
would alike but be the history of an unlettered and undvilised 
race. The same dim obscurity, with scarcely an exception, 
hangs over the primeyal inhabitants of eyery other country; and 
if we lift up the mysterious curtain which has so long fallen oyer 
and concealed the past, we only obtain glimpses of obscure hiero- 
glyphics; and from the unmeaning fables of monsters and giants, 
to which the rudest nations trace their origin, we but glance 
backward and backward, to find that dyilised Borne and classic 
Greece can ptoduce no better authorities than old undated tra- 
ditions, teeming with fabulous accounts of heathen gods and god« 
X B 
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desses. TThot ire can see ofthe remote past throogli the balf-dark* 
eaed twiliglit of tune, is as of a great and unknown sea, on which 

•) 0cnne solitary ship is afloat, whose course we cannot trace through 

tlie shadows which eyerywhere deepen around her^ nor tell 
what strange land lies bejond the dim horixon to which she seems 
bound. The dark night of mystery has for oyer settled down upon 
the early historyof our island, and the first dawning which throws 

* the shadow of man upon the scene, reyeals a rude hunter, dad 

in the skins of beasts of the chase, whose path is disputed by 

' the maned^imdehaggy bison, whose rude hut in the forest fast* 

Besses is piM>f4 j|^^ ^® 1*^ of the hungry wolf, and whose first 
conqoe9t|i3 the extirpation of these formidable animals. And 

I ao^ in as few ^rds, might the early history of many another 

eonntry be written. The shores of Time ate thickly strown 
with the remains of extinct animals, which, when living, the eye 
of man neyer looked upon, as if from the deep sea of Eternity had 
beayed up one waye^ which washed oyer and blotted out for oyer 
an that was coeval with her silent and ancient reign, lieaying a 
monument upon the confines of this old and obliterated world, 

' for man in a far and future day to read, on which stands ever 

engrayen the solemn sentence, ** Hitherto tkalt thou eome^ but 
mo /kr/A<r/^— bqrond this boundary all is Mine! Neither 

V does this mystery end here, for around the monuments which 

were raured by the earliest inhabitants of Great Britain, there 

^ stiU reigns a deep darkness; we know not what hand piled to* 

' 1 gether ^ rode remains of Stonehenge ; we have but few records 

\\ of the manners, the customs, or the rdigion of the early Britonsi 

here and there a colossal barrow heayes up above the dead ; we lodL 
I withm, and find a few bones, a few rude weapons, either used in 

the war or the chase, and these are all; and we linger in wonder- 
ment around such remains. Who those ancient voyagers were 
that first called England the Country of Sea Clifis we know not; 
and while we sit and brood over the rude fragments <^ the 

\ > Wdsh Triads, we become so entangled in doubt and mystery as 

I to look upon thosonof Aeddthe Great, and the IsUnd of Honey 

to which he sailed, and wherein he found no ;nan alive^ as the 
pleasing dream of some old and forgotten poet; and we set out 
agun, with no moos success, to discover who were the earliest in* 
Ubitants of England, leaving the ancient Cjmri andthe country 
^ '* imnasr behind, and the tall, silent diflb, to stand as they had 
for ages^ koUng over a wide and mastless sea. We then 
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look among the ancient names of the headlands, and harboun^ 
and mountains, and hills, and TalleTS, and endeavour to trace a 
resemblance to the language spoken by some neighbouring 
nation, and we only glean up a few scattered words, which leaTO 
us still in doubt, like a confusion of echoes, one breaking in 
upon the other, a minglement of Celtic, Plctisb, Graulish, and 
Saxon sounds, where 5 for a moment but one is audible and 
distinct, it is drowned by other successive clamours which come 
panting up with a still louder daim, and in very despair wa 
are compelled to step back again into the old primeval silence. 
There we find Geology looking daringly into the formaftion of 
the early world, and boldly proclaiming, that there was % '^ • \ 
period of time when our island heaved up bare and deso* . j| 

late amid the silence of the surrounding ocean,— when oil ^ 

its ancient promontories and grey granite peaks not a green ^ 

branch waved, nor a blade of grass grew, and no living things f 

saving the tiny corals, as they piled dome upon dome al^ve the (! 

naked foundations of this early world, stirred in the ** deep pro* p 

found" which reigned over those sleeping seas. Onward they go^ H 

boldly discoursing of undated centuries that have passed away, 1 

during which ^ey tell us the ocean swanned with huge, monstrous j 

forms; and that all those countless ages have left to record their . } 

flight are but the remains of a few extinct reptiles and fishes^ ^ 

whose living likenesses never again appeared in the world. To * t 

another measureless period are we fearlessly carried— so long aa 
to be only numbered in the account of Time which Eternity 
keeps— and other forms, we are told, moved over the floors of 
dried-up oceans— vast animals which no human eye ever looked 
upon alive; these, they say, also were swept away, and their 
ponderous remains had long mingled with and enriched the 
earth; but man had not as yet appeared; nor in any comer of j 

the whole wide world do they discover in the deep-buried j 

layers of the earth a single vestige of the remains of the 1 

human race. What historian, then, while such proofs as these I ^ 

are before his eyee^ will not hesitate ere he ventures to assert ' ); 

who were the first inhabitants of any country, whence they 
came, or at what period that country was first peopled? Aa 
well might he attempt a description it the scene^ over which 
the mornings of the earfy world first broke,— of summit and 
peak which, they sav, ages ago^ have been hurled down, and V 

ground and powdered into atoms. What matters it about the dale 
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wlieB such things once were, or at what time or place they first 
appeared? We can gaze npon the gigantic remains of the mas- 
todon or mammoth, or on the grqr» sUent ruins of Stonehenge, 
Iwt at what period of time & one roamed OTcr our island, 
or in what jear the other was first reared, will for erer remain a 
mjsteij. The earth heneath our feet is lettered oyer with proofs 
that there was an age in which these extinct monsters existed, 
and that period is unmarked bj any proof of the existence of 
man in our island. And during those not improbable periods 
when oceans were emptied and dried up, amid the hearing up 
and burying of rocks and mountains,— when Tolcanoes red- 
dened the dark midnights of the world, when ^the earth 
was without form, and Toid," — ^what mind can picture aught 
bat His Spirit '^moring upon the face of the waters,** — 
what mortal eye could have looked upon the rocking and 
iceling of those chaotic ruins when their rude forms first 
lieayed up into the light ? Is not such a world stamped with 
the imprint of the Qnmipotent,— from when He first paved its 
foundation with enduring granite, and roofed it over with the 
soft blue of heayen, and lighted it by day with the glorious 
son, and hung out the moon and stars to gladden the night; until 
at last He ftthioned a world beautiful enough for the abode of 
His ''own image" to dwell in, before He created man? And 
-what matters it whether or not we believe in all these mighty 
epochs ? Surely it is enough for us to discover throughout every 
change of time the loving-kindness of Grod for mankind; we 
aee how fitting this globe was at last for his dwelling-place; 
that before the Great Architect had put this kst finish to His 
mighty work, instead of leaving us to starve amid the Silurian 
stmlity. He prepared the world for man, and in place of the 
naked granite^ spread out a rich carpet (^ yerdure for him to 
tread upon, then fiung upon it a profusion of the sweetest flowers. 
Let us not, then, daringly stand by, and say thus it was fashioned, 
and so it was formed, but by our silence acknowledge that it 
never yet entered into the heart of man to conceiye how the 
Almigh^ Creator laid the foundation of the w^orld. 

To His great works must we ever come with reverential 
knee^ and before them lowly bow; for the grey rocks, and 
the high mountain summits^ and the wide-sprniding plains, 
and &b ever-sounding seas, are stamped with the image 
of EteRiity,^-a mighty shadow ever hangs over them. The 
g;ii^y and weather-beaten headlands still look oyer the 8es> and 
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the solemn mountains still slamber under their old midnight 
shadows; bat what human ear first heard the murmur of the 
waves upon the beaten beach, or what human foot first climbed 
up tlioso high-piled summits, we can never know. 

What would it benefit us could we discover the date when our 
island was buried beneath the ocean; when what was dij land 
in one age became the sea in another; when volcanoes glowed 
angrily under the dark skies of the early world, and huge 
extinct monsters bellowed, and roamed, and swam, through the 
old forests and the ancient rivers which have perhaps ages ago 
been swept away? What could we find more to interest us were 
we in possession of the names, the ages, and the numbers, of the 
first adventurers who were perchance driven by some storm upon 
our sea-beaten coast, than what is said in the ancient Triad before 
alluded to? ** there were no more men alive, nor anything but 
bears, wolves, beavers, and the oxen with the high prominence,*' 
when Aedd landed upon the shores of England. What few 
traces we have of the religious rites of the early inhabitants of 
Great Britain vary but little from such as have been brought to 
light by modem travellers who have landed in newly-discovered 
countries in our own age. They worshipped idols, and had no 
knowledge of the true God, and saving in those lands where the 
early patriarchs dwelt, the same Egyptian darkness settled over 
the whole world. The ancient Greeks and Romans considered 
all nations, excepting themselves, barbarians; iior do the Chinese 
of the present day look upon us in a more favourable light; |( 

while we, acknowledging their antiquity as a nation, scamly 4 

number Uiem amongst such as are civilized. We have yet to j 

learn by what hands the round towers of Ireland were reared,. '-^ 

and by what race the few ancient British monuments that still 
remain were piled together, ere we can enter those mysterious 
gates which open upon the History of the Past We find 
Uie footprint of man there, but who he was, or whence he 
came, we know not; he lived and died, and whether or not 
posterity would ever think of the rude monuments he left 
behind concerned him not; whether the stones would mark 
the temple in which he worshipped, or tumble down and cover 
his grave, concerned not his creed; with his hatchet of stone^ 
and spear-head of fiint, he hewed his wav from the cradle to 
the toml^ and under the steep barrow he knew that he should 
sleep his hst sleep, and, with his arms folded upon his breast^ 
he left ^ the dead past to bury its dead.** He lived not for us. 
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* Wbm Um Moed bboB aoid Um wolf dii itMBy 
The aneiem Brium reared his wattled Itoae, 
Paddkd Us eortde eeroei tke mere, 
la the dia Ihrest eheeed the eatlered deef ; 
Paetwcd Ui herds vitUa the open glade, 
Pla^ with hie < yoaag berheiiane' ia the abadet 
Acd when the aew nooa o*er the high hille hroke, 
Worshipped Ue heathea gode beaeath the eaered oak.* 

TBI Old Foaitr. 

Although the origin of the early inhabitanU of Grett Britain 
» still open to many doubts, we have jgood eridence that at a 
Tery remote period the descendants of the ancient Cinunerii, 
or Cjmxjt dwelt within onr island, and that from the same 
great familj sprang the Celtic tribe; a portion of which at 
tbat earty period i^bited the opposite coast of France. At 
wbat time the Cjmrj and Celts first peopled England we have 
not any written record, though there is no lack of proof that 
thi^ were known to the eariy Phoenician Toyagers many cen- 
tones before the Roman invasion, and that the ancient Greeks 
were acquainted with the British Islands by the name of the 
Cassiterides, or the Islands of Tin. Thus both the Greeks 
and Romans indirectly traded with the rery race, whose ances* 
ton had shaken the imperial atj with their arms, and rolled 
the tide of batde to those classic shores where '^bald, blind 
Homer"* sung. They were the undoubted offspring of the dark 
Cimmerii of antiquity, those dreaded indwellers of eaves and 
forests^ those brave barbarians whose formidable helmets were 
nrmounted by the figures of gaping and hideous monsters ; 
who wore Ugh nodding crests to make them look taller and 
more terrible in batde^ considering death on the hard-fought 
ield as the crowning triumph of Si earthly glory. From Uiis 
nee qirang- those ancient British tribes who presented w> bold 
a front to Julius Cnsar, when his Roman gallies first ploughed 
die waves that washed their stonn*beaten shores. Beyond tins 
eontemporaiy historr cairies us not; and the Welch traditions 
fD Bo f aHier badL ttaa to state that when the son of Aedd first 
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liled oTer the hazy ocean, the island was nninhabited, which 
re maj suppose to mean that portion on which he and his 
)llowers landed, and where they saw no man aliye, for we 
Einnot think that it wonld long remain unpeopled, visible as it 
\ on a dear day from the opposite coast of Gaul, and beyond 
rhich great nations had then for centuries flourished. What 
sw records we possess of the ancient Britons, reveal a wild 
ad hardy race; yet not so much dissimilar to the social 
osition of England in the present day, as may at a first glance 
ppear. They had their chiefs and rulers who wore armour^ 
ad ornaments of gold and silver; and these held in subjec- 
on the poorer races who lived upon the produce of the chase^ 
le wild fruits and roots which the forest and the field pro- 
uced, and wore skins, and dwelt in caverns, which they hewed 
ut of the old grey rocks. They were priest-ridden by the 
Qcient drnids, who cursed and excommunicated without the aid 
F either bell, book, or candle; burned and slaughtered all un« 
elievers just as well as Mahomet himself, or the bigoted fana* 
ics, who in a later day did the same deeds under the mask 
f the Romish religion. For centuries after, mankind had not 
ndergone so great a change as they at the first appear to have 
one; there was the same love of power, the same shedding of 
lood, and those who had not courage to take the field openly, 
ad seize upon what they could boldly, burnt, and slew, and 
icrificed their fellow-men under the plea that such offerings 
rere acceptable to the gods. 

By the aid of the few hints which are scattered over the worics ' 
f the Grreek and Roman writers, the existence of a few 
smaining monuments, and the discoveries which have many 

time been made through numberless excavations, we can 
ist make out, in the hazy evening of the past, enough of 
le dim forms of the ancient Britons to see their mode of life^ 
[leir habits in peace and war, as they move about in the twilight 
badows which have settled down over two thousand years, 
liat they were « tall, large*limbed, and muscular race, wa 
ave the authority of the Roman writers to prove; who, how« 
rer, add but litde in praise of the symmetry of their figures^ 
bough they were near half a foot higher than their distant kin-« 
red the Gkuls. They wore their hair long and thrown back 
rom the forehead, which must have given them a wild look ia 
tie excitement of battle, when their long curling locks woold 
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beare and fall inih every blow they struck; the upper lip was 
unshaven, and the long tufts drooped over the mouth, thus add- 
ing greatly to their grim and warlike appearance. Added to 
this^ they cast aside their upper garments when they fought* 
as the brave Highlanders were wont to do a century or two ago» 
and on their naked bodies were punctured all kinds of mon- 
sters, such as no human eye had ever beheld. Claudian mentions 
the '* fading figures on the dying Fict ;" the dim deathly blue 
that they would fade into, as the life-blood of the rude warrior 
ebbed out, upon the field of battle. 

How different must have been the landscape which the fading 
rays of the evening sunset gilded in that rude and primitive age* 
Instead of the tall towers and walled cities, whose glittering win- 
dows now flash back the golden light, the sinking rays gilded a 
barrier of felled trees in the centre of the forest w^ch surrounded 
the wattled and thatched huts of those ancient herdsmen, throwing 
its crimson rays upon the dear space behind, in which his herds 
and flocks were pastured for the night; while all around heaved 
up the mnd and gloomy old forest, with its shadowy thickets, 
and dark dingles, and woody vallies xmtrodden by the foot of 
man. There was then the dreaded wolf to guard against, the 
unexpected rush of the wild boar, the growl of the grizzly bear, 
and &e bellowing of the maned bison to startle him from his 
slumber. Nor less to be feared the midnight marauder from some 
neighbouring tribe, whom neither the dreaded fires of the 
heathen druids, nor the awful sentence which held accursed all 
who communicated with him after the doom was uttered, could 
keep from plunder, whenever an opportunity presented itself* 
The subterraneous chambers in which their com was stored 
might be emptied before morning; the wicker basket which 
eontamed their salt (brought far over the distant sea by the 
Fhosnaciana or some adventurous voyager) might be carried 
away; and no trace of the robber could be found through the 
patUesB forest, and the reedy morass by which he would escape^ 
while he startled the badger with his tread, and drove the beaver 
into his ancient home; for beside the druids there were those 
iHk) sowed no grain, who drank up the beverage their neigh- 
iNNirs brewed from their own barley, and ate up the curds which 
tbeyhad made from the milk of their own herds. These were 
such as dng up the ^pig-nuts," still eaten by the children in the 
' at the present day; who struck down the 
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deer, the boar, and the bison in the wild unenclosed forest- 
kindled a fire with the dried leaves and dead branches, then 
threw themselves down at the foot of the nearest oak, when 
their rode repast was over, and with their war-hatchet, or hunt- 
ing-spear, firmly grasped, even in sleep, awaited the first beam 
of morning, unless awoke before bj the howl of the wolf, or the 
thundering of the boar through the thicket They left the fish 
in their vast rivers untouched, as if they preferred only that food 
which could be won by danger; from the timid hare they turned 
away, to give chase to the antlered monarch of the forest; they 
let the wild goose float upon the lonely mere, and the plumed 
duck swim about the broad lake undisturbed. There was a 
wild independence in their forest life— they had but few wants^ 
and where nature no longer supplied these from her own uneul« 
tivated stores, they looked abroad and harassed the more civil* 
ized and industrious tribes. 

Although there is but little doubt that the British chiefs, and 
those who dwelt on the sea-coast, and opened a trade with the 
Gaulish merchants, lived in a state of comparative luxury, when 
contrasted with the wilder tribes who inhabited the interior of the 
island, still there is something simple and primitive in all that 
we can collect of their domestic habits. Their seats consisted 
of three-l^ged stools, no doubt sawn crossways from the stem 
of the tree, and three holes made to hold the legs, like the seats U ' « 

whicharecalled**crickets,''thatmay beseeninthehutsof the [| '- 

English peasantry in the present day. Their beds consisted of 
dried grass, leaves, or rushes spread upon the fioor— their cover- 
ing* the dark blue doak or sagum which they wore out of • i 
doors ; or the dried skins of the cattle they slew, either from [ 

their own herds or in the chase. They ate and drank from off 
wood^ trenchers, and out of bowls rudely hollowed : they were 
Dot without a rough kind of red earthenware, badly baked, and I 

roughly formed. They kept their provisions in baskets of 
mcker-work, and made their boats of the same material, over 
which they stretched skins to keep out the water. They kindled 
fires on the floors of their thatched huts, and appear to have 
been acquainted with the use of coal as fuel, though there is 
little doubt that they only dug up such as lay near the surfiice 
Df the earth ; but it was from the great forests which half 
oovered their isUmd that they prindptdly procured their fueL 
Iliey had also boats» not unlike the canoes still in use amongst 
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tin LidiaiMy which were fomed oal of the hollow tnmk 
of a tree ; and some of which have been found upwards of 
tfair^ feet in length ; and in these, no donht, thej Tentored 
orer to the opposite coast of France, and even Ireland^ 
when the weather was calm. Diodoms sajs, that amongst 
the Celtic tribes there was a simplici^ of manners very 
different to that craft and wickedness which mankind then 
exhibited — that thejr were satisfied with firngal snstenance, 
and araded the loxaries of wealth. The boundaries of 

f their pastures consisted of such ^rindtiTe marks as upright 

stones^ reminding us of the patriarchal age and the scrip* 
taral amihema of ^cursed is he who remoreth his neigh- 
bour's land-mark." Their costume was similar to that worn 
bj ihetr kindred the Gkiul^ consisting of loose lower gar- 
mentSi a kind of waistcoat with wide sleeres^ and over this a 
doak, or sagum, made of doth or skin ; and when of the 
;; former, dyed blue or black, for they were acquainted with 

flie art of dyeing ; and some of them wore a doth, chequered 
with various colours. The chiefs wore rings of gold, silver, or 
bronze, on their forefingers ; they had also ornaments, such as 
bracelets and armlets of the same metal, and a decoration called 
the torque^ which was dther a collar or a bdt formed of gdd, 
alver, or bronze, and which fastened behind by a strong hook. 
Several of these ornaments have been discovered, and amongst 

\ them, one of gold, which weighed twen^-five ounces. It seems 

to have been something like the mailed gorget of a later day, 
worn above the cuirass or coat of mail, to protect tiie neck and 
throat in battle ; their shoes appear to have been only a sole of 
wood or leather, fastened to the foot hy thongs cut from ofi" the 
raw hides of oxen they had slaughtered, ne war weapons of 
the wilder tribes in the earUer times, were hatdiets of stone, and 
arrows headed with flinty and long spears pointed with sharpened 
bone ; but long before tiie Roman invasion, the more dvilized 
were in possession of batde-axes, swords, spears, javdins, and 
crther fonnidable instruments of war, made of a mixture of cop* 
per and tin. Many of these instruments have been discovered 
ui the andent bttrrows where they buried their dead; and 
were^ no doubt, at first procured from the merchants with whom 
tiiey traded— ignorant, periiapa, for a long period, that they 
were produced fiem the very material they were giving for 
them in exdmnge^ In battle they also bore a ctreiSar shield, 
coaled with tii^ same metal; this th^ hdd in the hand by the 
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centre bar that went across llie lioUow inner space from wbich 
the boss projected. 

But the war*chariots which they broaght into battle were of all 
things the mostdreaded bj the Romans. From the axles pro* 
ject^ those sharp-hooked formidable scythes, which appalled 
even the brarest legions, and made such gaps in their well- 
trained ranks, as struck their boldest generals aghast. These 
were drawn by such horses as, by their fire and speed, won the 
admiration of theinvaden; for fleet on foot as deer, and with their 
dark manes streaming out like banners, they rushed headlong^ 
with thundering tramp, into the armed ranks of the enemy; the 
sharp scjTthes cutting down eyery obstacle they came in contact 
with. AVith fixed eyes the fearless warrior hurled his pointed 
jarelins in every direction as he rushed thundering on — some- 
times making a thrust with his spear or sword, as he swept by 
with lightning-speed, or dragged with him for a few yards the 
affrighted foeman he had grasped while passing, and whose 
limbs those formidable weapons mangled at every turn until the 
dreaded Briton released his hold. Now stepping upon the pole, ha 
aimed a blow at the opponent who attempted to check his speed 
— ^then he stopped his quick-footed coursen in a moment, as if 
a bolt from Leaven had alighted, and struck them dead, while 
some warrior who was watclung their onward course fell dead 
beneath so unexpected a blow ; and ere the sword of his com- 
panion was uplifted to revenge his death, the Briton and his 
chariot were far away, hewing a new path through the cen- 
tre of veteran ranks, which the stormy tide of battle had never 
before broken. The form of the tall warrior, leaning over his 
chariot with glaring eye and clenched teeth, would, by his 
valour and martial deportment, have done honour to the plains 
of Troy, and won an immortal line from Homer himself, had he 
but witnessed those deeds achieved by the British heroes in a 
later day. What fear of death had they before their eyes who ^ 

believed that their souls passed at once into the body of some ^ 

brave warrior, or that they but quitted the battle-field to be 
admitted into the abodes of the gods? They sprang from a 
race whose mothen and wives haid many a time hemmed in 
the back of battle, and with their own hands struck down |. 

the first of their tribe who fied, — sparing neither father, | 

husband, brother, nor son, if he once turned his back upon ' ^ 

the enemy: a race whose huge war-drums had, centuries 
before sounded in Greek and Soman combats. And bout this 
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huij stodc, whieh drooped awhfle beneath the pniiung amii of 
cmlued Bone^ was the Gothie grandeur of the Si^on stem 
giafked, and when its antique roots had been mannred bj the 
bones of thousands of misbdiering Danes, and its oznberast 
diooto lopped bj the swords of the Nonnan eUraliy, there qwang 
«p that Bugfaty tree, the shadows of whose branehes stretch far 
awray over the pathkas oeean, readiing tothenttermostends of 
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THE DBUn>8. 

* ...... Yoa Dniidt b«w naintna 

Tov b aib ai o m litM, oi Moiflce agaia; 
* Yoa what baa? ta It, and go^ aloiie ean tdl, 

Or alaa alone aic ignorani: yon iwtU 
la vaat aaS deieit wooda ; yon teaek ao apirit, 
Pliito'a pala Ungdom eaa bj daadi inbarit : 
Thej in another woild infoim againt 
Tba apaea betwixt two Uvea ia all tba death.* 

Locia'a PaaaaAi.i>, T.Maf$ TroMikihn, 1685. . 

iTo JnUm Cftsar we are indebted for the dearest description 
of the religions rites and ceremonies of the Dmids; and as he 
^ beheld than administered bj these Priests to the andent 

i Britons^ so thej had no doubt existed for sereral centuries 

I before die Boman inrasion, and are therefore matters of his^ 

\ ' tory, prior to thai period. There was a wild poetry about 

i thiar heaflHrnish creed, something gloomy, and grand, and super- 

^ utand in the dim, dreamy old forests where their altars were 

nosed: in the deep shadows which hnng over thdr rude grqr 
) ^romledig^ on whidi the sacred fire burned. Wo catch glimpses 

I .-etween the gnarled and twisted stems of those magnificent 

^ and aged oaks of the sdemn-lodung druid, in his white robe 

^ of oflke, his flowing beard blown for a moment aside, and 

IneakiBg tlm duk green of the underwood with the lower 
^ portion of hts sweepmg drapery, while he stands like a grare 

endianter, hb deep sunk.and terrible eyes fixed upon the blue 
smoke as it curb upward amid the foliago-^ed, yet on^ to 
•ppearanee; for let but a light and wandering e^q^resdon 
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pass oyer one single oountenanoe in tnat assembled groups and 
those deep grej piercing eyes would be seen glaring in anger 
upon the culprit, and whether it were youth or maiden they 
would be banished from the sacrifice, and aU held accursed who 
dared to commune with them— a curse more terrible than that 
which knelled the doom of the excommunicated in a later 
day. There were none bold enough to extinguish the baleful 
fire which was kindled around the wicker idol, when its angry 
flames went crackling above the heads of the human victims who 
were ofiered up to appease their brutal gods. In the centre of 
their darksome forests were their rich treasures piled together, 
the plunder of war; the wealth wrested from some neighbouring 
tribe; rich ornaments brought by unknown voyagers from dis- 
tant countries in exchange for the tin which the i^and produced; 
or trophies won by the British warriors who had fought in the 
ranks of the Grauls on the opposite shor&— idl piled without 
order together, and guarded only by the superstitious dread which 
they threw around everything they possessed; for there ever 
hung the fear of a dreadful death over the head of the plunderer 
ivho dared to touch the treasures which were allotted to the awful 
druids. They kept no written record of their innermost 
mysteries, but amid the drowsy rustling of the leaves and the 
melancholy murmuring of the waters which ever flowed around 
their wooded abodes, they taught the secrets of their cruel creed 
to those who for long years had aided in the administration of 
their horrible ceremonies, who without a bknched cheek or a 
quailing heart had grown grey beneath the blace of human sacri- 
fices, and fired the wicker pile with an unshaken hand — ^these 
alone were the truly initiated. They left the younger disciples to 
mumble over matters of less import— written doctrines which 
taught how the soul passed into other bodies in never-ending 
succession; but they permitted them not to meddle in matters of 
life and death; and many came from afar to study a religion 
whidi armed the druids with more than sovereign power. AU 
law was administered by the same dreaded priests; no one dared . 
to appeal from their awful decree; he who was once sentenced 
had but to bow his head and obey— rebellion was death, and a 
curse was thundered against aU who ventured to approach him; 
from that moment he became an outcast amongst mankind. To 
impress the living with a dread of their power even after death, 
they hesitated not in their doctrines to proclaim, that they held. 
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control over dqiuted and rebellioos coals; and in the midnight 
winds that went wailing through the shadowy forests^ thej bode 
their heUercn listen to the eiy of the disembodied spirits who 
were moaning for forgiveness^ and were driven bj every blast 
that blew against the opening arms of the giant oaks; for they 
gave sabstance to shadows, and pointed ont forms in the dark- 
moving ekmds to add to the terrors of their creed. They wor* 
shipped the son and moon, and ever kept the sacred firo burn- 
ing upon some awfnl ahar which had been reddened by the 
hlood of sacrifice. Thqr headed the solemn processions to 
firings and foontains, and muttered their incantations over the 
moving water, for, next to ^rey it was the dement they held in 
the highest veneraticm. Bat their grand temple»--like Stone* 
lienge--etood in the centra of light, in the midst of broad, open, 
and spacioas plains, and thero the great Bdtian fire was kindled; 
thero the distant tribes congregated together, and unknown gods 
wen evoked, whose very names have perished, and whose 
emstencft coold only be found in the wooded hill, the giant tree^ 
or the mnrmoring spring or fountain, over which they wero 
aapposed to presi&» There sat the aroh-druid, in his white 
surplice, the shadow of the mighty pillars of rough-hewn stone 
diequering the >ton)r rim of tlutt vast drde— from his neck sus- 
pended the wonder&l^ which his credulous believers said fdl 
from twined serpents,^iat vanished hissing high in the air, 
after having in vain pursued the mounted horseman who caught 
it, then galLped off at fun speed — that egg, cased in gold, which 
could Ij its magical virtues swim against the stream. He held 
the mysterious symbol of office, in Us hands more potent than 
tiie sceptre swayed by the most powerful of monarchs that 
«ver sat upon our islimd throne, as he sat with his brow fur- 
lowed by kng thought, and ploughed deep by many a meditated 
{dot, wUle Us soul spumed the ignorant herd who were as- 
sembled around him, and he bit his haughty lip at the thought 
that he could devise no further humiliation than ,to make them 
kned and lid^ the sand on which he stood. 

Thflj hdd the mistletoe which grew on the oak sacred,' 
and on the sixth day of the moon came in solemn procession to 
Ae tree on whidi it grew, and offered up sacrifice, and pre- 
pared ft ftast beneath its haDowed branches, adorning them- 
aelvea with its leaves, as if they could never suffidently reverence 
*a tree Oft whidt the mjsfletoe grew, although they named thdn- 
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selves draids after the oak. White bulls were dragged into the 
ceremony; their stiff necks bowed, and their broad foreheads 
bound to the stem of the tree, while their loud bellowings came 
in like a wild chorus to the rude anthem which was chaunted on 
the occasion: these were sUughtered, and the morning sacri- 
fice went streaming up among the green branches. The chief 
druid ascended the oak, treading haughtily upon the bended 
backs and broad shoulders of the blinded slaves, who struggled 
to become stepping-stones beneath his feet, and eagerly bowed 
their necks that he might trample upon them, while he gathered 
his white garment in his hand, and drew it aside, lest it should 
become sullied by touching their homely apparel Below him 
stood his brother idoUitors, their spotless garments outspread 
ready to catch the falling sprigs of the mistletoe as they dropped 
beneath the stroke of the golden pruning-knife. Doubtless 
the solemn mockery ended by the assembled multitude carrying 
home with them a leaf or a berry each, of the aU*healing plant, 
as it was called, while the druids lingered behind to consume 
the fatted sacrifice, and forge new fetters to bind down their 
ignorant followers to their heathenish creed. Still it is on record 
that they taught their disciples many things concerning the 
stars and their motion; that they pretended to some knowledge 
of distant countries, and the nature of the gods they worshipp^. 
Gildas, one of the earliest of our British ^torians, seeming to 
write from what he saw, tells us that their idols almost 8ur« 
passed in number those of Egypt, and that monuments were then 
to be seen (in his day) of ** hideous images, whose frigid, ever* 
lowering, and depraved countenances still frown upon us both 
withinandoutsidethe walls of deserted cities. We shall not,** he 
says, ** recite the names that once were heard on our mountains, t 

that were repeated at our fountains, that were echoed on our hillSi ) 

and were pronounced over our rivers, because the honours due 1 

to the Divinity alone were paid to them by a blinded people."* • j 

That their religion was but a system of long-practised imposture 
admits not of a doubt; and as we have proof that they possessed 
considerable knowledge for that period, it is evident that they 
had recourse to these devices to delude and keep in suttjection 
their fellow-men, thereby obtaining a power which enabled them 
to live in comparative idleness and Inzuiy. Sodi were the 
ancient Egyptian priests; and such, with bat few ezoeptions, i 

were all wIk^ for many oenturiesi hdd migh^ nations in thrall 
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bj the njstie powors with which thej eimninglj dothed 
idolatrj. Tkne^ there might be amongst their number a few 
Uinded fanatici^ who were rictims to the verj deceit which 
thej pracUsed upon otheri^ whose facalties fell prostrate 
before the imaginary idols of their own creation^ and who bowed 
down and worriiipped the workmanship of their own hands. 

All the facts we are in possession of diow that ther contributed 
nothing to the support of the community; they took no share in 
war, though thqr claimed their portion of the plunder obtained 
from it; thgr were amenable to no tribunal but their own* but 
only sat apart in their gloomy grores, weaving their dangerous 
webs in darker folds over the eyes of tl^ir blinded worshippers. 
We see dimly through the shadows of those ancient forests where 
the druids dwdt; but auMmgst the forms that move there wo 
catch glimpses of women sharing in their heathen rites; it may 
he of young and beautiful forms, who had the choice offered them, 
whether they would become sacrifices in the fires which so oftea 
bhsed before their grim idols, or share in the solemn mockeries 
which those darksome groves enshrouded— those secrets which 
but to whisper abroad would have been death. 

The day of reckoning at last came— as it is ever sure to 
oome— and heavy was the vengeance which alighted upon 
those bearded druids; instead of such living and moving evils, 
the mute marble of the less offensive gods which the Bomans 
worshipped usurped the phuM where tl^ blood-stained sacri* 
iices were held. Jupiter frowned coldly down in stone, but he 
injured not Mars held his pointed spear aloft, but the dreaded 
blow never descended. They saw the form of man worshipped, 
and though far ofi^ it was still a nearer approach to the true 
Divinity than the wicker idol surrounded witili flames, and filled 
with the writhing and shrieking victims who expired in the 
midst of indescribable agonies. Hope sat there mute and sor- 
rowful, with her head bowed, and her finger upon her lip, 
listening tot the sound of those wings which she knew would 
bring Love and Mercy to her aid. She turned not her head to 

i" gase upon those hea&enish priests as they were dragged for- 

ward to deepen the inhuman stain whidi sunk deep into the 

< dyed granite of the altar, for she knew that the atmosphere their 

breath had so long poisoned must be purified before the Divini^ 

^ could approach; ftr that bright star which was to illume the 

i wofU had not yet arisen in the east. The dvilised heathen was 
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already preparing the way in the wildemeasi and sweeping down 
the ruder barbanam before him. There were Roman gaUeys 
bsfore, ami the sound of the gospel-trumpet behind; and those 
old oaks jarred again to their very roots, and the huge eireus of 
Stondienge diook to its broad centre; for the white diffii that 
looked out over the sea were soon to echo back a strange lAngaage» 
for Roman cohortfl^ guided by Julius Csssari were riding upon 
the waves. / 



CHAPTER IV. 

LANDING OF JUUU8 G£SAB. 
* The cliffi themseWef tn bulwarks itfoag: Ibe ihdTw J 



And flftto refuse great ships : the eosst so open 

That STery stormy blast may rend their eablea, 

Pat them from anehor: sniTeriDg doable wstt— 

Their men pitched battle— their ahips stoiiny light ; 

For charges 'tis no sesson to dispnts, 

Spend something, or lose aU.** Tbb Tbui Tbojass, 1039. 
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Few generals could put in a better plea for invading a countxy M 

than that advanced bj Julius Giesary for long before he landed ^- 

in this island, he had had to contend with a covert enemy in the 
Britons, who frequently threw bodies of armed men upon tiie 
opposite coasts, and by thus strengthening the enemy's ranks, 
protracted the war he hiad so long waged with the Gauls. To !j 

chastise the hardy islanders, overawe and take possession of '- ^ 

their country, were but common events to the Roman generals^ 
and Csesar no doubt calculated that to conquer he had but to show 
his well-disciplined troops. He was also well aware that the 
language and religion of the Britons and Gauls were almost the 
same, and that the island on which his eye was fixed was the 
great centre and stronghold of the druids; and, not ignorant of - 
Uie power of these heathen priests, whose mysterious rites 
banded nation with nation, he doubtless thought, that if he oould 
but once ovcorthrow their altars, he oould the more easilv march 
over the ruins to more extended conquests. He baa ahnost 
the plea of self-defence for setting oat to invade England m he 
did, and such, in reali^, is the reason he assigns; and not to i 

you L o \ 
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^ the old kftren of amUtioii to ttrengtheii hit purpose^ 

WM to lack that which, in a Bomaa general^ swelled into the 
glorj of fame. Benown was the nearl Jnlina Cttsar came in 
qnert of; he was not a general to lead his legions back to the 
imperial dtjp when, after having humbled the pride of the 
GranJs, he still saw from the opposito coast the island of the pre- 
aomptooos Britons— barbariansi who had dared to hori their 
pointed javelins in the veiy face of the Boman eagle ;^4iot a man 
to return home^ when, by stretching his arm over that narrow 
sea, he could gather such laurels as had never jet decked a 
Soman brow. 

The rumour of his intended inrasion had already reached the 
Britons, who^ wdl aware of the victories he had won in the 
opposite continent, and probablj somewhat shaken bjthe terror 
which was attached to the name of the Boman conqueror, lost 
so time in sending over ambassadors with an offer of submission, 
and hostages. But although Caosar received the messengers 
kindlj, and sent back with them Comius, a Graul, in whose talent 
and intq^ty he had the greatest confidence, still his attention 
was not to be diverted from the object he had in view; and 
much as he commended their pacific promises, he but waited the 
return of the galley he had sent out to reconnoitre, before he 
embarked. Nor had he to wait long, for on the fifth day aft«r 
his departure, Vdnsenus returned from his expedition, with the 
meagre information he had been able to glesA about the coast 
witlwut landing; though, such as it was, it induced Caesar to set 
sail at once, and, wi^ twelve thousand men and eighty trans* 
ports, he started from the sea coast which stretohes between 
Calais and Bonkgne, and steered for the psle-faced difb of 
Allnon. It was in a momiug early in autumn, and before the 
Britons had gathered in their corn-harvest, when the Boman 
ffeneral first reached the British shore; nor can we, from the 
farce which accompanied him, suppose that he was at all surprised 
to see thewhite difis of Dover covered with armed men ready to 
oppose his landing. But he was too wary a commander to 
attempt this in so unfavourable a spot, and in the face of such 
a force, and therefore resolved to lie by, until past the hour of 
noon, and await the arrival of the remainder of his fleet; for 
beside the force whidi we have already enumerated, there ^rere 
eighteen transports in wh^ his cavahrv were embarked, but 
mse were not destined to take a share in his first victory; so 

\ 
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finding both wind and tide in his faToarp he» without their aid, 
sailed six or seven miles further down the coasts until he reached 
the low and open shore which stretches between Walmer Casde 
and Sandwich. This manoourr^ howeTcr, was not lost upon 
the Britons, for as he measured his waj over the sea, so did they 
keep pace with him upon the land* and when he reached tfaia 
spot which was so soon to be the scene of slaughter, he found 
the island-army drawn up ready to rec^ve him, with their 
cavalry and war-chariots placed in the order of battle, while 
many a half-naked and hardy soldier stood knee-deep amongst 
the breakers, which beat upon the beach, with pointed javelin, 
and massy club, and rough-hewn war-hatchet, eager to oppose 
his landing; — ^the proud Boman himself confesses that they 
presented a bold front, and made a brave defence. Superior 
military skill, and long-practised discipline, together witii the 
formidable war-engines which he brought over in his galleys, 
and from which showers of missiles were projected that spread 
death and consternation around, were too much for the Britons, 
few of whom, except such as had fought in the ranks of the 
Gauls on the opposite shore, had ever before looked upon such 
terrible instruments of destruction; and under cover of these, 
after a short contest, the Roman general managed to disembark 
two of his legions. But for this mode of warfiure, and those 
dreadful engines opening so suddenly upon them, Ccesar would 
probably never have been able to land his forces; for we may 
readily imagine that, unaccustomed as they were to such a mode i 

of attack, the consternation that it spread could scarcely be ex- ^ 1 

ceeded by a first-class line-of-battle ship pouring in a broadside k ? 

amongst the startled savages of the South Sealslands, whose shores 1! ^ 

had never before echoed back the thunder of a cannon. Although [j 

Gsesar himself states that for a time the Boman soldiers were ^ 

reluctant to leave their ships, owmg to the extent of water which 
flowed between them and the shore, still there is but litUe doubt [i | 

that the fearless front presented by the Britons, as they stood 
knee-deep among the waves, in spite of the missiles which were 
sent forth in showers from the Boman galleys, somewhat appalled 
their highly disciplined invaders. Caasar has left it on record that 
his soldiers hesiuted to land, until one of his standard-bearers, 
belonging to the tenth legion, sprang from the side of the galley 
into the sea, and waving the ensign over his head, i^xflaimffdj, 
** Follow me, my feUow-soldiers! unleis you will give up year 
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^ ^^^^^ enemy. I, at least, will do m} 
^°^ Ceneral." It was then, roused I 
r^^^^^ standard-bearer, that the Boi 
>^ ^4ote^^^ ^^ ^^ combatants met band t 
,t|J^es f^T^^^^ vpoi^ ^t ancient battle-groan 
^^^^ jA ^^^ nearlj two thousand years bei 
of those who foaght, and fell, 
"^rith their blood; stOl, as we gaz 
.e mind's eye again catches glin 
if the warm autumn sunshii 
h-decked 
eyer-moTing wares, and we sc 
.e Roman general rising beyond 
see the gUded eagle rocking s 
ranks^ as they are driven forwai 
battle ebbs and flows; and ever i 
wares come and go, they wash oi 
'ibrm, throwing up here a hehtt< 
^^^jea of the mailed Roman, and the 
^^k>leeding side by side, their deep s 
^" -"id trampk and tumult of war. 
^ong Ilea useless beside the bare t 
j^tUn an inch of its mark, then ret 
out the ranged rank; the drea 
head trodden deep into the i 
jher up the beach, we hear the tl 
^war cluuriots of the Britons, and ( 
and outstretched blades, as they 
like a silrery meteor, and all ' 
cig*sag pathway streaked wit 
hear the roices of the bearded 
somewhere beyond the tall sun 
the roar of battle becomes m< 
"^etantty the Britons retreat,— >the £ 
but fidl back again upon their j 
groans^ and the lapping of the 
And such might hare b^ a hi 
interspersed here and there with 
whose names will nerer be knoi 
miration closes upon the scene, 
tba deep darkness of nearly two H 
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As the Roman cavalry had not jet arriTed, Caesar was pre- 
vented from following up the advantage he had gained over the 
Britons, nnd marching to where thej were encamped, a little 
waj within the island. The natives, however, doubtless to gain 
time, and better pr^are themselves for a second attack, sent 
messengers to the Roman general, who were deputed to offer 
hostages as a guarantee of their submission to the Roman arms. 
They also lib^ated Comius, whom he had sent over with offers 
of alliance; and after a sharp rebuke, in which the Roman in- i 

vader no doubt attempted to show how wrong it was on their \ 

part to attempt to oppose his landing and seizing upon their 
island, he forgave them, on condition that they would send him a 
given number of hostages, and allow him, without interference, [ 

to act as he chose for the future. Such, in spirit, were the ^ 

terms on which the haughty conqueror dismissed the British ! 

chiefs, who probably returned with the determination of break- i 

ing them whenever an opportunity presented itself. A few | 

hostages were, however, delivered, and several of the British ! 

leaders presented themselves before Caesar, perhaps as covert I 

spies, although they came with avowed offers of allegiance, | 

smarting as they were under their recent defeat. ^j 

Tiie Roman general was not destined to accomplish his con* jf i 

quest without meeting with some disasters. The vessels which 'I ^ 

contained his cavalry, and were unable to accompany the first ^.> 

portion of his fleet, were again doomed to be driven back by a t j 

tempest upon the coast of Gaul, even after they had approached !| i 

so near the British shore as to be within view of Canar's en- I! j 

campment. The fatal night that saw his cavalry dashed back 
upon the opposite coast, also witnessed the destruction of several 
of his galleys, which were drawn up on the beach behind. his 
encampment; while those that were lying at anchor in the dis- 
tant roadstead were either wrecked or cast upon the shore, and 
so battered by the winds and waves as to be wholly unfit for 
sea-service; for a high tide seemed to have rushed over his ^• 
leys ; and this, together with the storm, scarcely left him in the f) ^ 

possession of a vessel in which he could put out to sea with I l 

his troops. Without either provisions to feed his soldiers, or h, 

materials to repair his shattered ships, and his whde camp 
deeply dispirited by these unforeseen calamities, the Roman 
general found himself at the dose of autumn, on a stomy and 
un&iendly coast, and in possession of but little more of the 
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island than the barren beach on which he had won his hitherto 
useless Tietory. The Britons were not long before they dis* 
eoYered the fdl extent of these disasters ; frequent visits to the 
Roman encampment had also made them better acquainted with 
the. nomber of the troops; and as they had already measured 
thrir strength against the Roman arms, and the Roman weapons 
had doubtl^ lost much of thdr former terror in their eyes» they 
b^gan to make preparations for sweeping off the whole force oS 
the invading army, for they clearly saw that it was without 
either provisionsy cavaliyy or ships; and though they commenced 
their work cautiously, they made sure of obtaining an easy 
▼ictoryy and such as they thought would intimidate the hearts. 
of all future invaders. Caesar was too wary a general not to- 
see through their designs, for he perceived that the visits of the 
ehieb to his encampment were less frequent than formerly; that 
they were also slow in sending in the hostages they had pro- 
mised to give up; so^ Roman-like, he determined to arm himself 
against t^ worst He ordered some of his troops to repair such 
£ps as were sea-worthy, out of the wreck of those which were 
nsdess; these, when r»ftdy, he sent over to Gaul for stores; 
oAers of his scddiers he sent out to scour the country in search 
of provisions, and to gather in whatever com they could find, 
which must have been very trifling, as he states that, except in 
one field, aU beside in the neighbourhood had been harvested. 
la this fidd, which stood at a diort distance firom one of those 
M primeval forests which everywhere abounded in the island, 
one of his legions were busily engaged gathering in com, 
when they were suddenly attacked by the armed islanders, who 
rushed out of thcor hiding-places from the neighbouring thicket. 
Fortunately for the Roman soldiers, this chanced to be no great 
distance from their encampment; and as the ever-watchful eye 
of Cnssr was open while he stood looking out from his strong 
fortifications, he saw a huge doud of dust rising in the air in 
the duectioii of the distant com-fidd, and sallying out of the 
encampment^ at the head of two of his cohorts, he bade the re- 
mainder of the l^on follow him with the utmost speed, and 
rushed off to the rescue of his soldiers. A few more minutes 
and he would have arrived too late to save any of them, for he 
found his kgion, which had already suffered considerablsi loss, 
hemmed In on every side by the eavahry and war-chariots of 
the Britons; and he had no sooner sueoeeded in withdrawing his 
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engaged forces from the oor^-field, than he hurried back to his 
strong entrenchments, the brave icdanders having compelled him 
to make a hasty retreat Several days of heavy rain followed, 
during which the Roman general confined his soldiers to the 
camp. But the hardy Britons were not to be deterred by the 
elements from following up the slight advantage which they 
had gained; so mustering a strong force of both horse and 
foot, they drew up and surrounded the Roman entrenchments. 
Cnsar was too brave to sit quietly down and be bearded in 
his own stronghold by an army of barbarians ; so watching 
a favourable moment, he marshalled forth his mailed legions, 
which were by this time strengthened by a small body of 
cavalry that had returned with Comius from Graul; and with 
these he fell upon the Britons and dispersed them with great 
slaughter, also pursuing them into the country, and setting fire 
to many of their huts, before he again returned to his encamp- 
ment The Britons, as before, sued for peace, which Caesar 
readily granted, as he was anxious to return to Gaul with his 
leaky ships and wearied troops; nor did he wait to receive ' 
the offered hostages, but with the first fair wind set sail, having 
gained but little more than hard blovrs by this his first in* 
. vasion. 

The warm spring days which brought back the svrallow from 
over the sea, saw the Roman galleys again riding on the sonny 
waves that broke upon our rock-girt coast From the sur* 
rounding heights and smooth slopes which dipped gently down 
into the sea, the assembled Britons beheld eight hundred vessels 
of various sizes hastening shoreward from the opening ocean* 
Amid waving crests and glittering coats of mail, and Roman 
eagles blazing like gold in the distance, and long javelins whose 
points shone like silver in the sunlight, as they rose high above 
the decks of the galleys, they came rolling along like a moving 
forest of spears, swayed aside for a moment as some restive war* 
steed, impatient to plant his sharp hoof upon the earth, jerked 
his haughty neck, and shook out his long dark mane upon the 
refreshing breeze, while his shrill neigh came ringing upon the 
beach above the hoarse murmur of the breakers, whidi rolled at 
the feet of the terrified Britons. On those decks were above 
thir^ thousand Roman soldiers assembled, headed again Ij 
Julias Cnsar, and now strengthened by two thonsaad cavalry. 
It is said that the ezonse offered bj the Roman general lor tUa 
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liis teoond inyasiooy was, that hostages had not been sent in ae* 

* ' corffing to treaty, though the truth beyond doubt is, that his am- 
^ * * Utkm was dissatisfied with the hasty retreat he was compelled to 
: ' make; his pride mortified at the bold front the ishmders had pre- 
sented, for he must have felt, in his hurried departure to Gaul, 
that he bore back but little to entitle him to the much-coveted 

. * name of Conqueror, a name which his wars with the Britons 

'* j nerer won him, for even Tacitus deigned to honour him with 

. ' little more than the title of Discoverer, aflter all his exploits in 

1; ^ our island had terminated. Unlike his former reception, he 

^ * this time landed without having to strike a blow, for the sight 

* ] of such an armed host struck terror into the hearts of the 

natives, and they fied in the direction of the Stour, or near to 

that neighbourhood where Canterbury now stands. A proof 

how earnestly Caesar commenced his second campaign in the 

' [ Island, and bow resolved he was to bring the war to a speedy 

; , end^ is found, in his setting out at midnight to pursue the 

* ' . Britons^ scarcely leaving a sixth part of his army behind, to 

protect his shipping and encampment Perchance, the haughty 
Roman had boasted how soon he would bring over a few of the 
' ' barbaric chiefs for his friends, and add to their stock of foreign 

: eaiiosities a few dozens of war-chariots, and had laughed amongst 

f ) bis officers at the joke of their being picked up by some island 

I warrior, and carried off in his scythe-armed car by a couple of 

swift-footed steeds. He frequently wrote to Bome, and per- 
haps occasionally boasted in his epistles, what speedy work he 
would make of the conquest of Britain. Be this as it may, 
there is proof in the strength of the force which he this time 
landed, that he already b^an to appreciate aright the brave 
blood that flowed through those ancient British veins. 

In the still depth of midnight did the measured tramp of 
Soman infimtry ring upon the silence, as they strode inland to- 
wards the heart of Kent, and beside those old forests and reedy 
monswB was the heavy tread of Cassar's cavalry heard; the rattle 
of their mail, and the jingling of their harness, broken by the 
abort answers of the scouts as they rode hastily in t nd out, an- 
Booneing a dear oourse, or with low obeisance receiving the 
commands of the generaL We may picture some poor peasant 
startled from bis sleqi by that armed throng, dragged out of fiSs 
wntded hot Iqrthe side of the wild forest, and rudely handled by 
tfM Bomn soldien^ becanse he either refused to telL or was 
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ignorant of the position his conntiTmen had taken np. We 
maj picture the herdsman harrying his flocks into the forest 
fastnesses as he heard that solemn and distant tramp coming 
like subdued thunder upon the night-breeze^ so unlike the wild 
shoutings and mingled rolling of his own war-chariots» amid 
which the voices of women and children were ever mingled; so 
solemn, deep, and orderly would march along those wdl-disci- 
plined Boman troops, contrasted with the irregular movements 
of the Britons. Caesar reached the reedy margin of a river 
in the cold grey dawn of a spring morning; and as the mistj 
vapour cleared up from the face of the water, he beheld the 
hardy islanders drawn up on the rising ground beyond the 
opposite bank, ready to dispute the passage if he ventured 
across. The charge was sounded, and at the first blast of the 
Boman trumpets the cavalry dashed into the river, and the well- 
tempered steel blades of the invaders soon began to hew a path 
through the opposing ranks, for almost at the first stroke the 
8wor£ of the Britons, which were made of tin and copper, bent, 
and became useless, while those wielded by their assailants 
T7er9 double-edged, and left a gash every time they descended. 
The horses broke through the British infantry, as if they had 
been but a reed fence; and as their cavalry was the heaviest^ 
they met in full career the rush of the island war-chariots, ^ ^ , 

plunged their long javelins into the chests of the horses, and |~, 

received the shock of the British cavalry on the points of their 
highly-tempered and strong-shafted spears. The whole affray 
seemed more like a skirmish than a regular engagement, as if the 
war-chariots and cavalry of the Britons were only employed to ii 

check the advance of the Roman columns, while the remainder [^ 

of their force retreated to a strong fortification, which stood at ![' 

some distance in the woods, and which was barricaded by felled tj 



trees, fastened together and piled one above another; thither 
the remainder of the army also fled, leaving the Romans to 'f ' 

follow^ after they had regained the order of march, and sent bade \l 

to their camp those who were wounded in the skirmish on the 
river bank. These marches through wild, uncultivated forests 
were very harassing to the heavy-armed Roman legions, who 
made but slow progress compared to the light-footed troops of the 
Britons, for they were inured to this woodland warfare, and 
as familiar with the forest passes as the antlered deer. 
Pursoit was again the order of the daj; Uie stronghold in tha ^ . 
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forest wtt carried hj the Bomans^ and amongst the legions 
which distingaished themselves in the contest, was the one who, 
bat for the timely arrival of Caesar, would prohablj have left 
their bones to whiten in the harvest-field, from which they had 
had so narrow an escape in the preceding aotnmn. Another 
evening darkened over the forest, nnder cover of which the Bri- 
tons again retreated farther inland, without being pursued; for 
the B^nan general seemed to have a dread of those gloomy old 
woods, through which the paths, even in the open noon-day, were 
rugged, uncertain, and difficult, and were as likely to lead 
towards some bog, lake, or dangerous morass, as to any of the 
British fortifications; ibe Boman soldiers were therefore employed 
IB throwing up intrencbments, and strengthening their position 
in case (rf a surprise. It came, but not until morning, and in* 
stead of the Britons^ was brought by a party of Boman horsemen 
from the camp; the galleys were, again driven upon the shore by 
the waves, and many of them wrecked; the angry ocean had once 
more risen up against the fortunes of Caesar. These unwelcome 
tidings arrived just as he had given the order to advance; a few 
minutes more, and he would have been off in full pursuit after the 
Britons; the unexplored forest stretched before him; his eagles 
glittered in the morning sunshine; the trumpets had sounded the 
march, when the order was given to halt, and above twenty 
thousand armed Bomans were compelled to return at the bidding 
of the waves. The mound ibey had thrown up was deserted; 
the river, which had but a few hours before been reddened by 
the blood of many a brave warrior, was repassed without oppo- 
sition; and both cavalry and infantry now commenced a rapid 
retreat in the direction of the B<Hnan encampment When 
Caesar reached the sea-shore, he beheld a sight discouraging 
enough to blanch even a Boman cheek ; many of his finest gaUeys 
bad become total wrecks; others it seemed almost impossible to 
repair; the few that were saved he despatched at once to Gaul 
for assistance, set every hand that could use a saw, axe, or 
mallet^ immediately to work, and instead of sitting down and 
beoKMming Ips ill-fortune, he, like a brave-hearted Boman as he 
was^ began to make up for his loss, and gave orders for building 
several new ships. Added to this, he had the remainder drawn 
oo shore, and ran up a barrier to protect them firom the ravages 
of the ocean, thus including a dxy-doek within his fortified 
L All these preparations neoessaril^ consumed some 
; which the islanders remained undisturbed. 
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Iteturning to the Britons, who had not been idle during this 
brief interval, we find their army greatly increased, and a re- 
nowned prince, named Cassirellaunus, placed as commander at 
the head of the states, thej wisely judging that one who had so 
signalized himself in his wars with the neighbouring tribes, was 
best fitted to lead them on, now that they were banded together 
for mutual protection against 'the Romans. Nobly did the 
barbaric chief acquit himself; he waited not to be attacked; 
but haying selected his own battle-ground, charged upon the 
Roman cavalry at once, with his horsemen and war-diariots. I 

Although Caesar did at last gain a Blight victory, and, as he g 

himself says, drove the Britons into the woods, and lost several ( 

of his soldiers through venturing too far, still it does not appear 
that he obtained the day, for the Britons already began to find 
the advantages they obtained through occasional retreats, which t 

enabled them to draw the enemy either nearer to, or into the ^ 

woods— a stratagem which in this skirmish they availed them- 
selves of; for wUie the Romans were busy, as was their custom, 
in protecting their camp for the night, by throwing up ramparts 
and digging trenches around it, Uie Britons sallied out from 
another openbg in the wood, and slaughtered the outer guard. 
The Roman general ordered two cohorts to advance to the rescue; 
they were also repulsed, and a tribune was slain; fresh troops ^| 

were summoned into action, and the Britons betook themselves 
to their old leafy coverts with but very little loss. On this 
occasion, the Roman general was compelled to acknowledge, 
that his heavy-armed soldiers were no match for an enemy 
who only retreated one moment to advance with greater force 
the next, and would, whenever an opportuni^ presented itself 
dismount from their horses, or leap out of their chariots, and 
renew the battle on foot, and that, too, on the very edge of some ^. 

dangerous bog, where an armed horseman was sure to founder »t 

if he but made a leap beyond the boundary line with which they 
were so familiar. Another day, a disastrous one for the Britons^ ^, \ 

and the battle was renewed, and they, as before^ commenced the 
attack, waiting, however, until the fioman general had sent out 
a great portion of his cavalry and infantry to forage— a body 
amounting to more than half his army, no mean acknowledg- 
ment of the estimation in which the island force was held, while ^ , 
it required from ten to fifteen thousand men to collect the supplies () ; 
he needed for one day; a tolerable proof that he had not forgotten li ' 
the aU but fatal skirmish in the corn-field when he first landed. ' |( 
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Emboldened hj their sooeess on the previous day, the Britons this 
time charged up to the solid body of the Roman legions^ rushing 
fearlessly against the wall which their well-disciplined ranks 
presented, a firm phalanx, that had withstood the shock of the 
bravest armies in £urope without being broken — an array 
strengthened eyery moment by the return of the foragers. One 
solid, impenetrable mass now bore down, like a mighty avalanche, 
upon the congregated Britons; a vast sea of spears, and shields, 
and swords, dl heaving on ward without resistance, Cossar herald- 
ing the way, like the God of the storm, the armed cavalry 
thundering onward like the foremost wave, until the whole mass 
struck upon the iron stems of the gnarled oaks, which stood 
at the edge of the forest, then rolled back again into the 
plain, leaving a ridgy line of wounded and dead to mark 
their destructive course. It was the first open shore on 
which the full tide of the Soman arms had flowed on the 
• ishinders. The waves had many a time before gathered together 
and broken, but here the full surge of battle swept uninterrupted 
upon the beach. Although the sun still sets over that great 
grave^yard of the dead, not a monument remains to tell of its 
** whereabout,* or point out the spot where many a brave soldier 
looked round and took his rest 

Through Kent, and along the valley which stretches at the foot 
of the Surrey hills, did Csesar pursue the shattered army of the 
British prince, his march probably extending over that level line 
of beautiful meadow-land on whidi the old palace of Eltham still 
stands, along the wooded neighbourhood of Fenge and Sydenham, 
and out at the foot of the Norwood hUls, to whero,'far beyond, the 
Thames still glitters like a belt of silver as it goes winding round 
near Chertsey. Here the British leader had rallied; on the opposite 
bank stood his forces, and in the bed of the river he had caused 
pointed stakes to be planted, to prevent his pursuers from cross* 
ing the ford. These were but slight obstacles in. the path of 
Cnsar ; he ordered his cavalry to advance^ commanded the infantry 
to follow at their hedsi or at their sides, as they best could; and 
aathey passed, some grasping the manes of the war-horses with 
one hand to steady their steps in the current^ while with the other 
they hdd the doaUe-edged sword, ready to hew or thrust^ the 
momenttlMjcame within arm's length of the enemy. Cassive* 
Ihnmas was onoe more compelled to retreat, though never so fiur 
tart that he was alwqfa in readiness to fall upon any detached 
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cohorts, and with his five thousand war-chariots to hang upon 

and harass any party of foragers: Coesar was at last compelled 

to send out his legions to protect the horsemen while they 

gathered in provisions. Even then the island prince drove and 

carried off all the cattle and com which was pastured or garnered * 

in the neighbourhood of the Roman encampment The invaders 

were never safe except when within their own entrenchments; 

for they had now to deal with an enemy who had grown too 

wary to trust himself again in the open field, but contented himself 

by harassing and hanging uponthedetachedmasses which he could 

waylay. He was well acquainted with all the secret passes 

and intricate roads, and kept the Roman guards in a continual 

state of alarm; and when it was not safe to attack them, the i 

Britons would at times suddenly assemble at the outskirts of the | 

woods, and shaking their javeUns, to the foot of which a hollow f; 

ball of copper, containing lumps of metal or pebbles, was affixed, [| 

commence such a sudden thundering and shouting as startled 

the horses, and caused them to run affrighted in every direction; 

they then seized upon the forage, and ere the heavy legions could 

overtake them, they were off at full speed far away in the forest 

passes, along paths known only to themselves. Such a system of 

warfare was new even to Coesar, and as yet he had only gained | \\ 

the ground he encamped upon— that which contained his army, £ | 

for the time, was all he could call his own. | ) 

But the Britons could not long remain true to themselves; petQr 
jealousies and Tong-stified murmurs began at last to find vent; 
one tribe after another came to the Roman camp; to all he made 
fair promises, took their com and their hostages, sowing no doubt H 

the seeds of dissension deeper amongst them at the same time, and 
getting them also to inform him where the capital of their warlike 
chief was situated, which secret they were base enough to betray; 
for many of the petty princes envied the renown which Cassive- 
llaunus had won by Ids valour. Even Crasar^s narrative at this turn 
of events enlists our sympathies on the side of the British general, 
and the handful of brave followers who still renudned true to their 
country's cause* His capital, which is supposed to have stood on 
the site of St. Albans, and which in those days was surrounded by 
deep woods and broad marshes, was attacked; many were slain, 
some prisoners taken, and numbers of cattle driven away; for 
the forest town of tlids courageous chief appears to have beoa 
nothing more than a cluster of woodlaod hats surrounded hj a 
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ditcb, and strengtliened \j a rampart of mod and trees, a work 
which the Roman legions woold level to the earth in a brief space 
of time. Though l^ten and forced from his capital, the British 
prince retreated upon another fortress further into the wood; 
from this he was also driven. Still his great heart baojed him 
up; and althoagh defeated, he determined to have another struggle 
for the liberty of his nnworthj country, and despatched mes- 
sengers into Kent, bidding the Britons to fall at once upon the 
Boman camp and fleet Had the prince himself been present, it 
is not improbable that this daring deed would have been exe- 
cuted, for he was unequalled in falling upon the enemy, and 
carrying bis point by surprise: but he was not; and although the 
attack did honour to the valour of the brave men of Kent, it 
failed. Many were slain, and the Romans returned victorious 
to their camp. It wanted but the genius who meditated so bold 
ft stroke to have carried it into effect; had he been there, Cnsar'a 
eagles would never more have spread out their golden wings be< 
aeath the triumphal arches of haughty Rome. 

Fain would we here drop the curtain over the name rf this 
ancient British warrior, and leave him to sleep in the heart oi 
his high-piled barrow undisturbed. Alas! he was compelled to 
sue to the Boman general for peace, who no doubt offered it him 
^nllingly, conscious that, had be succeeded in his bold attempi 
upon the camp and fleet, the Roman would have had to kneel foi 
the same gnmt at the foot of the Briton. Casar demanded 
hostages, got them, and hurried off to his ships, and without 
leaving a Boman troop behind, hastened with all his force to the 
coast of Craul, and never again did he set foot upon our island 
shore. Over the future career of Cassivellaunus the deep mid- 
night of oblivion has settled down; the waves of time have washed 
no further record upon that vast diore which is strewn over witl 
the wrecks of so many mighty deeds; the assembled druids whc 
;.] chftunted his requiem, and tiie Cymric or Celtic bard who is 

!i; rode ihymea broke the forest edioes as he recounted his exploiti 

\l ^ in battle^ have all passed away; and but for the pen of his Boman 

• r ' Offooont we should never have known the bravery of that Britisl 

\ ■ . Imrt, which, nearly two thoosand years ago^ beat with hopes and 

5 ftaisllkaoarown. 
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CHAPTER V. 
0ABACTA0U8. BOADIOEA,' AND AGBICOLA. 

- And mtay aii old man't tigh, and nuuiy a widoir'ay 

And many an orpban'a waUr-atanding ajet— ^ 

Men for their aona', wifea for their hoabanda' fite, I 

And orphana for their parenta' timeleaa deatht— |. 

Did me the hoar thai ever than wart bom." SBAKami. :;. 

For nearly a eentorj after the departure of Ciesar, we have no / 

records of the events which transpired in EngLind; that the ia- ^ 

habitants made some progress in cirilization during that period '^ 

is all we know; for there can be but little doubt that a few of i\ 

the Roman soldiers remained behind, and settled in the island |^ 

after the first invasion, and introduced some degree of refinement 
amongst the tribes with whom they peaceablj dwelt No . 

attempt, however, was made, during this long interval, to fortify 4, 

the island against any future invasion; and when the Roman 1 1 

commander, Plautius, landed, about ninety-seven years after the i|) ji 

retirement of Ctesar, he met with no resistance until he had led K v 

his army some distance into the inland country. After a time 
a few skirmishes took place — some of the trib^ submitted— but 
nothing like a determined resistance seems to have been offered 
j to the Roman arms, until Plautius had extended his victories 
beyond the Severn, and compelled the Britons to retreat into the 
, marshes beside the Thames. Here it was that the Roman com- If 

I mander first learned to estimate aright the valour of the force 
he had to conteod against; for the b^ and swamps which had 
so often checked the meditated movements of Cesar, proved 
nearly fatal to Uie force headed by Plautius, who, after suffering 
a severe loss, retreated to a secure position beside the Thames. 
' In this strong encampment he calmly awaited Uie arrival of the 
Emperor Claudius, who, after a time, joined him with a consi* 
derable reinforcement—just stayed long enough to look round 
I him — ^received the submission of a few petty states— and then 
returned most triumphantly to Rome; for it is questionable 
whether he ever fought a single battle. • It is at this period that 
jthe figure of Caractacus heaves up slowly above the scene; we 
|See him but dimly and indistinctly at first, but^ after a ^ — 
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be towers abore all his compeers, as CassiTelbimas did in the 

dajs of Caesar. We see him moying now and then between the 

diTided legions commanded by Vespasian and Plautius, bat 

nothing of importance is done on either side. The Isle of 

Wight is for a short time snbdoed; a small portion of the island 

eoath of the Thames is occapied bj the invaders; then Flantins 

is recalled to Rome> and before he well arriyes at the imperial 

city, the whole camp is in disorder; the Soman legions can no 

loE^er protect the states that have submitted to them. Carac- 

tacoa is up, armed, and in earnest Ostorios Scapula next 

appears, and places himself at the head of the Boman ranks^ 

strikes an unexpected blow in the midst of winter, and gains 

some advantage over the Britons. About this time it appears 

i that the Bonuins first commenced the erection of forts in the 

J island, thus keeping the conquered states within well-guarded 

* ' lines, and protecting theni from the attacks of the unsubdued 

I trib^ taking good care, at the same time, that thej did not 

j escape and join their independent countiymen. Mis next step 

I was id disarm all the states within these lunits; and as some of 

I them had become wUling allies, rebellion soon broke out within 

I these drcnmscribed bounds. Once disarmed, it will readilj 

j be imi^giced how easiljr they were beaten* Ostorius had now 

I wqA enough on his hands; the tribes that occupied the present 

I counties of York and Lancashire next arose, attacked the 

j Bomaa l^ons, and were defeated. It was then that the ancient 

Silures sprang up, the bravest of all the British tribes, the true 

Cimbrii of early renown. The battle-ground now shifte into 

! Wales, and Caractaeus is the commander. Almost every moun* 

j tain-pass and ford were familiar to him; his renown already rang 

, through the ishnd; wherever the Boman eagle had bowed its 

j haughty neck, he had been present; the Boman general knew 

; with whom he had to deal, and moved forward with all his avail- 

ableforoe. Around the standard of Caractaeus had rallied every 

tribe from the surrounding country, who refused to bow their 

] necks to the invaders. Tadtos says that he chose his ground 

with great skin, in the centre of steep and diflfteult hills, raising 

lamparts of massive stones, where the ascent was posmble; ^hile 

between his army and the road by which the Bomans must 

appcoadi, there flowed a river which it was difficult to ford. As 

the enemy drew near, he exhorted his soldiers to remeniber how 

tteirftnfiohefshttd driven Cnsar firom Britain, spake to. them 
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of freedoiDt their homes, their wiyes and children, in a s^le 
which the Roman historians would have pronounced eloqaenty 
had the address flowed from the mouth of one of their own ge« 
nerals« The Britons again were conquered, though they fought 
bravely — ^their naked bosoms and helmetless heads were sure 
marks for every well-tempered Roman blade, while theur own 
copper swords bent back at the first thrust tbej made at their 
mail-clad enemies.. Caractacus was not slain, though he only 
escaped to be given up in chains to the Romans by his treache* 
rous stepmother, Cartismanda, af^er having for nine years waged 
war against the invaders of Britain. The British leader was 
dragged (with his wife and children) a prisoner to Rome; his 
fame. had flown before him, and the Romans,. who ever respected 
valour^ crowded round to look at the renowned island chief. He 
alone, of all the British captives, shrunk not when brought be* 
fore the Roman emperor, Claudius. There was a noble bearing 
about the man: that eye which had never quailed before the 
keen edge of the uplifted blade in battle— that: heart which had 
never sunk, though it was the last to retreat from the hard 
fought field,: buoyed him up in the presence of his enemy, and 
the noble Roman ordered his chains - to be struck ofi^, an act 
which did honour to the successor of Csssar. Caractacua would . 
have done the same, had Claudius obtained the same .renown, 
and so stood a captive before him. Whether the brave barbarian 
died in some contest with a gladiator^ in the arena of Rome, 
'' butchered to make a holiday? in a later day, before Nero, or j 

returned to his country, or joined the legions of his conquerors, ! | 

and fell fighting in some foreign land, we know not— we see his | i . 

chains strudc off before the Emperor Claudius, then he vanishes ; \ 

for ever from the poge of liisUny.. . ' | 

Even this undoubted victory was of but little advantage to ^ 

the Roman arms. The Silures proved themselves worthy de« * | 

scendants of the ancient Cymry, the terror of whose name, as ; 

we have before shown, had in former times carried consterna* 
tion even fo the very gates of Rome. They broke up the enemy*8 : { 

camp, fell upon their lines and forts, drove the Roman legions f 

back to their old intrenchments, and, but for the timely, arrival ; 

of a par^ of foragers, would have cidt up eveiy soldier wiUiiii f 

the Roman encampment in Wal^: Noc could Ostiorius^ when * f 

he brought up ail his legions to battle, conquer them again* i 

One skirmish was but the forerunner of another; the Bnloha I 
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bat rrtretted Uhiijf io adTanoe with stronger force on toe nor^ 
loir; nnta at last, harassed and vexed, ever fighting but obtaining 
90 advantage, the oonunander, who had eonqnered Caractacusi 
fortified himself within his camp, and died. He was the 
brayest genend that the Britons had ever looked upon since the 
dajs of C«nr. Pass we hy Frontinus, Didins, and Veranius; 
there are other shadows to pass over this dimly-lighted stage of 
oor history, who ^ will do strange deeds and then depart" 

Wearied and harassed bj such a snccession of invasions, the 
chiefs of the druids, with many of the Britons who refused to 
submit to the Roman yoke, retired to the island of Anglesey, 
that they ndgfat, amid its shadowy groves and deep passes, fol- 
low their religious rites without molestation, and sleep. securely 
without being aroused by the din of arms which was ever awak- 
ening the echoes that dwelt amongst gloomy Albion's white 
eliffs. To this island, guarded more by the terrors of supersti-- 
tion than the substantiid array of arms, the Soman commander, 
PauHnus Suetonius, determined to cross; and to accomplish his 
purpose, he built a number of flat-bottomed boats in which he 
placed his troops. As the invading force neared the opposite 
shore, they were struck with tenor by the strange scene which 
rose before them, and many a Roman heart that h»l never before 
quailed in the stormy front of battle, stood appaUed brfore the 
dreaded array which had there congregatetl. It seemed as if they 
had reached the shores of the fabulous Hades of their ancient 
poets; for there women were seen rushing in every direction in 
dresses on which were woven the forms rf dismal objecu; and 
while their long dishevelled hair streamed out in the sea-breese, 
th^ brandished their fiaming torches aloft as they rushed to 
and firo^ their eyes glarug wildly out of the dense smoke, as it 
blew bad^ again in their angry faces, while they looked out 
^fierce as the furies, terrible as hdL" Behind them were the 
grim druids collected, with hands and eyes uplifted, as they in* 
Toked the curses of the gods upon the heads of the Roman legions; 
before tiiem the huge fira which were already kindled, blas^ and 
eradded, and shot out their consuming tongues of flame, as if 
Ihqrweit hungry for thdr prqr, while the druids pomted to the 
InVaiding ftree, and bade their warriors hasten and bring their 
victims to the sacrifice. The Roman soldiers seemed paralysed; 
Ibi^ stood ataiiostmotioidess,u if thcnr had not power to strike 
•usivr. IVy fen bad(ai&ightcdbelM the Slated torohea of 
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the women, and the curses of the druids, which struck more 
terror into their souls than if the thunder of a thousand war- 
chariots had borne down upon them, in all their headlong array. 
Aroused at last by the voice of their leader, who bade them to 
despise a force of frantic women and praying priests, they rushed 
boldly on, even to the yery foot of the dr^ed fires; and many 
a bearded druid was that day driven before the points of ths 
Roman spears into the devouring flames which they had kindled 
for the destruction of their invaders. Dreadful was the carnage 
that ensued; even the sacred groves were fired or cut down; if 
the Britons escaped the flames, it was but to rush back again 
upon the points of the Roman swords — ^the sun sunk upon a 
scene of desolation and death— « landscape blackened with ashes 
—fires that had been extinguished by blood, whose grey embers 
faded and died out, as the last sobs of the expiring victims sub» 
sided into the eternal silence of death. 

The spirit of British vengeance, though asleep, wu not yet 
dead, and at the rumour of these dreadful deeds it sprang up^ 
awake and armed, on the opposite shore; as if the blow which! 
struck down their sacred grovesi and overthrew their ancient 
altars, had sent a shock across the straits of Menai, which had 
be^ felt throughout the whole length and breadth of the land| 
as if at the fall of the sacred groves of Mona the spirits of the 
departed dead had rushed across, while the voices of the murdered 
druids filled all the air with their wailing cries of lamentation, 
until even women sprang up demanding vengeance, and Boadicea 
leaped into her war-chariot, as if to rebuke the British warriors by 
her presence, and to show them that the soul of a woman, loathing • j 

their abject slavery, was ready to lead them on to either liberty 
or death, and to place her fair form in the dangerous front it 
battle-— for her white shoulders had not escaped the mark of the i 

Roman scourge. Her daughters had been violated before her V, * 

ejeSy her sul^ects driven from their homes, the whole territory 
of the Iceni over which she reigned as queen grouied again 
beneath the weight of cruel^, and oppression, and wrong; her 
subjects were made slaves; her relations were dragged into cap- . 
jtivity by the haughty conquerors; her priests slaughtered; her* 
[altars overthrown, and another CBeed thrust into the throats of 
; those over whom she ruled, at the points of the Roman swords. 
iHer sufferings^ her birth, the death of her husband king Fhurat- '. 
ugoB, her towering flpiritpher bold demeanow, and the energy bf^ 
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lier addressy stnick like an dectiic shock throughout all the sur- 
xounding tribes, and many a state which had bowed in abject sub* 
mission beneath the haughty feet of the conquerors, now sprang 
up, and as if endowed with a new life, rushed onward to the 
<! 1 great mustering ground of battle, like clouds hastening up to join 

^ the dark mass which gathers about the dreaded thunder-storm, 

before the deafening explosion bursts forth. 

On the Roman colony of Camaladonum did this terrible tem- 
pest first break, scattering before it a whole Roman legion, and 
Bcaroely leaving one alive behind to tell the tale. The voices of 
pity and mercy were unheard amid that dire and revengeful 
din; no quarter was given, no prisoners were made; blinded 
\ i with revenge, stung to madness by the remembrance of their 

1 I grievous wrongs, the assailants rushed forward, sparing neither 

: I age nor sex; destruction seemed to have set all her dreadful in* 

• I atruments at once to work, and in a few days upwards of seventy 
I ' thousand Romans perished by the gibbet, the fire, and the 
\ i sword. Such of the Roman officers as could escape, fled to 
I f their galleys, and hurried off to Gaul. Even Suetonius, who 

had hastened back at the first rumour of this dreadful carnage, 
was compelled to abandon London, already a place of some dis- 
tinction, in despair, and hurry off with his legions into the open 
provinces. As he retreated, the Britons entered; and out of 
the vast multitude which a few houca before those walls had 
f ^ inclosed, scarcely a soul remained alive. The Roman soldiers 

] c rushed into their temples to avoid the assailants; the figure of 

t 1 the goddess of Victory which they worshipped fell to the 

^ .[ ground; the females ran wailing and shrieking into tiie streets, 

• i into the council chambers, into the theatres, with their children 
^ * in their arms. In the red sunsets of the evening sky their 

lieated imaginadon traced moving and blood-coloured phantoms, 
colonies in ruins» and overthrown temples, whose pillars were 
t xtained with human gore, and in the ridges which the receding 

tide left upon the shore, their fancies conjured up the car- 
cases of the dead. Before the desolating forces of the stem 
Boadicea ran Fear and Terror, with trembling steps and pale 
looks; by her side grim Destruction, and blcwd-dyed Carnage 
i stalked, while behind marched Death, taking no note of Sorrow, 

• I and 6rie( and Silence, whom he left tosether to mourn amid 
the solitade of those unpeopled ruins. Meantime, Suetonius, 

^ VT^ stra^gthe&ed his army to a force whidi now amounted 
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to upwards of ten thouBand men, diose the most favourable 
position for his troops, where he awaited the arrival of the 
Britons to commence the battle. Nor had he to wait long; for, 
flushed with Tictory, and reeking fresh from the carnage, the ' 
assailants came up, with Boadicea, thundering in her war- 
chariot, at their head, and soon drew together in the order of 
battle. The Romans were now actuated hj feelings of revenge. 
With her long jellow hair unbound, and falling in dusters 
far below the golden chain which encircled her waist, her daric 
eyes flashing vengeance as she glanced angrily aside to where 
the Roman legions were drawn up in the distance^ (an impene* 
trable mass, looking in their coats of mail like a wall of steel, 
bristling with swords and spears,) and with the curved crimson 
of her cruel lip haughtily upturned, Boadicea rose tall and queen- 
like from the war^chariot in which her weeping daughters were 
seated, and turning to the assembled tribes who hemmed her 
round with a forest of tall spears, sfie raised her hand to com- 
mand silence; and when the busy murmur of subdued applause 
which acknowledged her bravery had died away, she bade them 
remember the wrongs they had to revenge, the weight of 
oppression which had so long bowed their nedss to the dust; the 
sword, and fire, and famine, which had desolated their fair land» 
their sons and daughters carried off and doomed to all the 
miseries of slavery; their priests ruthlessly butchered at the 
foot of the altar; their andent groves hewn to the ground 
by sacrilegious hands, and consumed by fire; she pointed to 
her daughters whom the invaders had violated, and raising 
her white and rounded arm, showed the marks which the 
scourge of the ruffianly Catus had left behind; then brandishing 
her spear aloft, she shook the loosened reins over her restive 
steeds, and was soon lost in the thickest of the battle* But the 
lapse of a century, and the many battles in which they had 
fought, had not yet enabled the Britons to stand firm before the 
shock of the Roman legions. They were defeated with tie* 
mendous slaughter; and the queen, who had so nobly revenged 
her country's wrongs, only escaped the carnage to perish by 
her own hand. Even down the dim vista of time we can yes 
perceive her; the flower of her army lying around dead; the 
remnant routed and pursued by the merciless Romans, whUe 
she, heartbroken, hopeless, and alone, sacrifices her own life; 
and though but a heathen, does a deed which in that barbeieoa 
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^ .( age would hare ennobled her had ahe been born in the coontrj 

of her dTilixed invaders, who would proudly hare erected a 
. -etatue to her memory in that city whoee haogh^ emperors pro- 
churned themselves the oonquerors of the world. Little did the 
Tanquishers dream a woman would spring up and emulate the 
' ! -deeda of their most renowned warriors, and that the fair, bur- 

* I barian would in after ages leave behind her a more than Roman 



J • But neither the destruction of the druids, the death of Boa- 

I *dicea, nor the destruction of her immense army, enabled the 

! 'Romans to extend their possessions ' with safety in the island. 

tThey were ever, as in the days of Caesar, upon the defensive; no 
\ eolooy, unless a legion of soldiers were encamped in the immediate 

: • neighbourhood, was safe; and even after defeating the queen of 

the Iceni, and receiving a great force of both infantry and cavalry, 
^ * Suetonius left the island unconquered, and the war unfinished, 

'and returned to Rome. 

It ia a pleasure to turn from these scenes of slaughter, to find 
that the next Roman general of note who came over to govern 
Britain, subdued more tribes by the arts of peace, and by kindness, 
than aU his predecessors had done by the force of arms. Such is 
the power of genius, that we seem again to be in the company of 
one we have hmg known; for AgricoU was the father-in-law of 
Tadtos, the eloquent historian, and there is but little doubt that 
the record of the few facts we are in possesuon of connected with 
this period were dictated by the general himself to his highly gifted 
ion-in-law; we can almost in fancy see the grey-headed veteran 
and the author seated together in some Roman villa discoursing 
about these ** deeds of other days." He had served under Sue- 
tonius^ was present at that dreadful massacre in the island of 
An gl esey, where men, women, and childrcai were so mercilessly 
butchered— had with his own eyes looked upon Boadicea. What 
would we not now give to know all that he had seen? To write 
this portioii of our histoiy with his eyes— to go on firom page to 
page recording what he witnessed from day to day— to have him 
seated bj our hearth now as he no doubt many a time sat beside 
TMitus. What word-pietures would we then pamt— uriiat wild 
BOSS would we portray I 

It was Agrioola who first taught the ancient Britons to erect 
to build waUed cities instead of huU; who bestowed 
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praise upon their improTemeiit8» instructed them in the Boman 
language, and persuaded them to adopt a more drilixed eoetume; 
to erect baths and temples; to improTO their agriculture; and thus 
by degrees he so led them On from step to step, that instead of a 
race of rude barbarians, thej began to assume the aspect of a 
more civilized nation. Still he had to contend with old and 
stubborn tribes, who held it a disgrace to adopt anj other man- 
ners than those of their rude forefathers— the same difficulties 
beset the path of the Norman on a later day — the same obsta- 
cles are met with in Ireland at the present hour — pride, indo- 
lence, ignorance, and a host of other evils have first to be 
uprooted before the better seed can be sown. It would but be 
wearisome to follow the footsteps of the Roman general through 
all his campaigns; before him the imperial eagles were borne to 
the very foot of the Grampian hills; he erected forts for the 
better protection of the country he had conquered, and the huge 
rampart which ran from the Frith of Clyde to the Forth was 
begun under Agricola. He appears to have been the first of the 
Roman commanders who brought his legions in contact with the 
Caledonians, or men of the woods, and even there he met with a 
formidable opponent in the Caledonian chief named Galgacus; the 
same struggle for liberty was made there as in England — battles, 
bloodshed, death, and desolation are about all that history records 
of these campaigns, if we except what may be called a voyage of 
discovery; for it appears that the Roman general sailed round 
the coast of Scotland to the Land's End in Cornwall, and thence 
to the point from which he had first started— supposed to 
be Sandwich— being the first of the Roman generals who^ from 
personal observation, discovered that Britain was an isknd. 
Shortly after completing this voyage Agricola was recalled to 
Rome. The next period of our history carries us to other con- 
flicts, which took place before those mighty bulwarks that the 
Roman conquerors built up to keep back the northern invaderSf 
who in their turn overran Engluid with more success than the 
Romans had done before them. It was then a war between the 
Romans and the Picts and Scots, instead of, as before, between 
the Romans and the Britons. Although they doubtless originally 
descended from the same Celtic race, yet through the Upee ot 
years, and their having lingered for some time in Ireland and is 
Gaul, weare entangled in so many doubts^ that all we can deai^ 
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r co mptd ifliid in, tlial three diflferent kngaagei were spokeo in 
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the idend of Briteiii at this period, namelj, WeUh« Irish, end 
anothsr; but whether the htter was Gothic or Fictish, leemed 
i who ha^e dedicated kmg years of study to tlie satgect haye 
^jel determined bj what name it is to be distinguished* 
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" He lod[«4 tad mw wide territory epreed 
I Before Uoi ; towne and mrel worki between* 

Giiiea of acii, with lofky getee tad towcrit 
CoaeoQiee la tnae, Seree foieee tlirettcniBf wtr— ' 
} AattaltiBf: otbere, from the well defead 

With dttt tad JtTelia, etoaea tad tolpboroae flre : 
! Ob eoBh head tltaghter tad gigtatie deede.** 

t MiLTOV't PABADIta LotT, BOOE XI. 

I 

Tkn fortified line erected by AgricoUi was soon broken through 
by the northern tribes, and the Emperor Adrian erected a 
mneh stronger barrier, though considerably within the for- 
mer; and tlus extended from the l^e to the Solway, crossing 
tiw whole breadth of that portion of the isUmd. Urbicus, 
aa if detemdned that the Romans should not lose an inch 
of t e r rit o r y which they had once possessed, restored the more 
Borthem boundary which Adrian had abandoned, and once 
moce stretched the Roman frontier between the Friths of 
Qyde and Forth; they thus possessed two walls, the more 
Borthem ene^ first bmm by Agricola, and the southern one, 
erected bj Adrian^ Forts were built at little more than a 
mile distant firom eaeh other along this line^ and a broad ram* 
part laa within the wall, by which troops could readily 
BMrA firom one part to another. This outer barrier was 
An aoene where many a hard contest took ph^e^ and in the 
niffk ef Ooouttodus it was again broken down, and the coun- 
try ntyaged nn to the yeiry foundations of the wall of Adrian. 
'Ah aUrmisUng and besieging^ building up and breaking 
down ef berrietSi lasted lor neariy a century, during which 
fedod aoarosl^ n aiiigle eyeni tran^iied In Britain of sulR* 
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cient importance to be recorded, though there b every proof 
that the Britons were, in the meantime, making rapid strides 
in civilization; for Enghmd rested securely under the guar- 
dianship of the Roman arms. The batUes fought at the 
northern barriers disturbed not the tranquillity of the southern 
parts of the island. It was not until the commencement of 
the third century, when old and gouty, and compelled to be 
borne at the head of his army in a litter, that the Emperor 
Severus determined to conquer the Caledonians, and boldly 
sallied out for that purpose beyond the northern frontier, • 
His loss was enormous, and between war with the natives, 
and the wearisome labour in making roads, felling forests, 
and draining marshes, which had hitherto been impassable to 
the Roman troops, fifty thousand soldiers were sacrificed. No- 
thing daunted, however, the gouty old emperor still pressed 
onward, until he reached the Frith of Moray, and was struck 
with the difference in the length of the days, and shortness of 
the nights, compared with those in southern latitudes. Saving 
making a few new roads, and receiving the submission of the 
few tribes who chanced to lie in his way, he appears to have 
done nothing towards conquering this hardy race; so he returned 
to Newcastle, and began to build a stronger barrier than any of 
his predecessors had hitherto erected. On the northern side of 
this immense wall, he caused a deep ditch to be dug, about 
thirty-six feet wide, while the wall itself was twelve feet in 
height; thus, from the bottom of the ditch on the northern side 
there rose a barrier, about twen^-five feet high, which was also 
further strengthened by a large number of fortifications, and 
above three hundred turrets. But before Severus had well 
completed his gigantic labours, the Caledonians had again over- 
leaped the more northern barrier, and fought their way up to 
the new trenches. The grey-headed old hero vowed vengeance, 
and swore by **Mar8 the Red," that he would spare neither 
age nor sex. Death, who is sometimes merciful, kindly stepped 
in, and instead of aUowing him to swing in his litter towards new 
scones of slaughter, cut short his contemplated campaign at York, 
about the year two hundred and eleven; and after his death, the 
northern barrier was again given up to the Caledonians. 

A wearisome time must it have been to those old Roman 
legions, who had to keep guard on that loiu", monotonous wall» 
which went stretching for neariy seventy mOes over hill and 
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' i i^iOey; notbing botadesdate oonntoj to look aver, or that wida^ 

' J jawnmgy melancholy ditch to peq> into fiom the battlementf, or 

\ '\ a beaooa-fire to light on the top of the turret, as a signal that 

the barbarians were approaching. An occasional skirmish must 
ha^e been a rdief to that weary roondof ererj-daj life, made 

..]^ vp in marches from fort to fort, where there was no Tarietj, 

> . aaring in a change of sentries— no relief excepting now and 

t < then sanying ont for forage; for between tiie outer and 

inner waU, the whole oountrj seems at this period to have 

. 1 been a wiideniess— a silent field of death, in which the 

[ booes of many a braTO man were left to bleach in the bleak 

wind, and from which only the croak of the raren and the howl 
* of the wolf came upon the long dark midnights that settled 

down over those ancient battlements. Sometimes the bold bar- 
barians sailed round the end of the wall in their wicker boats, 

* 'i covered with ^ bhu^ bull's hide," and landed within the Roman 

intrenchments, or spread consternation amongst the British vil* 

; \ lages; but with the exception of an occasional inroad like this^ 

tlM whole of the northern part of the isbnd appears to have 
been quiet for nearly another century, during which the 
Roman arms seem to haye become wakened, and the British 
tribes to have giTeai themselves up more to ^e arts of peace 
than of war. Such privileges as were granted to the Roman 
dtiaens^ •were also now extended to the Britons; and under the 
dominioa of CaracaUa, the successor of Severus, there is but 
little doubt that the southern islanders settled peaceably down 
In their homesteads (now comfortable abodes), and began to be 
somewhat more Romanized in their manners, that marriages 
took place between the Romans and the Britons, and that love 
and peace had now settled down side by side, in those very spots 
which the stormy ispirits of CassiTeUaunus, Caractacus, and 
Boadioea had formerly passed over. The wheels of the dreaded 
war-ehaikta oeem to have .rested on their axlesj we scarcely 
aseet with the record of a aiiigle revolt amongst the native tribes, 
exmntiBgthQiabejroQd the wan of Adrian. Through the pages 
of GHMaa we eatdi gUmpsea of strange miracles, and see the 
shadow of tta eross foiling over the old druidical altars, but 
BCthtag appears disftinct; and although we may doubt many pas^ 
aagea la the writings of this our earliest historian, it would be 
VBchaiitaUe to the meosory of the dead even to entertain a 
timi^ that hewiUbUyfolsified a single foet. The only marv«l 
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is, that, living in an age when so few could write— when only 
common rumours were floating about him — ^when he was sur- 
rounded with the faint outlines of old traditions, he should 
have piled together so manj facts which are borne out br con<* 
temporary historj. To place no faith in the narratiye of (^ildas, * ! I 

is to throw overboard the writings of the venerable Bede, and 
float over the sea of time for many a long year, without a single 
record to guide us. Although we have confidence in many of these 
ancient chronicles of the undefended dead, we shall pass on 
to undisputed facts, founded upon their faint records ; for we 
have scarcely any other light to guide us through these dark 
caverns, which the ever-working hand of slow-consuming Time 
. hath hollowed out - 

About the commencement of the fourth century, a new enemy 
made its appearance upon the British coast, and though it only 
at first flitted about from place to place like a shadow, it at last 
fixed itself firmly upqn the soil, never again to be wholly 
obliterated. This was the Saxon — not at that period the only 
enemy which beside the Caledonians invaded Britain, for there 
were others — Scandinavian pirates, ever ready with their long 
ships to dart across the British channel upon our coast These 
invaders were kept at bay for a time by a bold naval commanded 
called Carausius, supposed himself originally to have been a 
pirate, and occasionally to have countenanced the inroads of the 
enemy ; and on this account, or from the dreaded strength of his 
powerful fleet, a command was issued from Bome to put him to 
death. He, however, continued for some time to keep the 
mastery of the British Channel, defied Rome and all its powers, 
assumed the chief command over Britain, and was at last 
stabbed by the hand of his own confidential minister at York. 
Allectus, Constantino, Chlorus, and Constantine the Great, 
follow eadi other in succession, each doing their allotted work, 
then fading away into Egyptian darkness, scarcely leaving a 
record belund bqrond their names ; for the eyes of the Bomaa 
eagle were now beginning to wax dim, and a fading light was 
ftst settling down upon the Eternal dtf^ and gloomy and If 

ominous shadows were ever seen fiitting athwart the golden disc ] (' 

whose rounded glory had so long faUen unclouded upon the 
Imperial city. Even in Britain the wall of Severus had been 
broken^through, a Bonuui general slain, and London itself 
pillaged by these hordes of barbarians. The plondererswenb 
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hawewer, attacked bj Theodoaioa, the apoib retaken, and the 
inhahitanta^ whom thej were driving before them in chains, 
liberated. These assailants are sapp^ed to have been mingled 
bodies of the Ficts, Scots, and Saxons, and the addition of 
Sazonicns was added to the name of Theodosins, in honoor of 
this victoiy. 

' -t - The Bomsn soldiers in Britain now b^gan to dect thdr own 

t ! generals* and to shake off their allegiance to the Emperor : . 

one ondonbted cause for so few legions being fonnd in England 
at this period, and a proof that that once mightj arm had alreadj 
grown too wejdL to strike anj effective blow in the distant terri* 
tories. Chief amongst those elected to this high rank in Britain 
^ stood Maximns, who might doubtless have obtained undisputed 

; ' possession of the British Island, had not his ambition led him to 

I . C<P ^ ^t portion of the Boman empire which was in the 

^ possession of Gratian. To accomplish this, he crossed over to 

r , Gaul with nearly all his island force, thus leaving Britain almost 

^ ; defenceless, and at the mercj of the iKcts, and Scots, and 

\ Saxons, who were ever on the look-out for plunder. He at- 

tained his otgect, and lost his life, having been betrayed -and put 
to death by llieodosius the Great, under whose sway the eastern 
and western empire of Bome was again united. Alaric the 
Goth was now pouring his armed legions into Italy, and to 
meet this overwhdming force, Germany, and Graul, and Britain 
I were drained of their troope, and our island again left a prey to 

the old inyaden^ who no doubt reaped another rich harvest; 
for the Britons, no longer able to defend themselves against 
these numerous hocdes of barbarians, were compelled to apply 
for asristanee to Borne. Probably some time ekpsed before tho 
required aid was sent, for we cannot conceive that Stilicho 
woold part with a single legion until after he had won the 
battle of PoDentia, and seen the routed army of Alaric in full 
retreat. Snch was the penal^ Britain paid for her progress in 
dviliation,— the flower of her youth were carried off to fight 
and fill in fordgn wan»— and when she most needed the powerful 
anas of her native sons to protect her, they were attacking the 
eneniies of Bome in a £stant land, and leaving their own 
idand-hflme a prey to new invaders. Nor was this all : when 
the arms of Bome had grown too feeble to protect Britain,— when 
Inside their own kgions, the country had been drained of almost 
et e i y a t a ilaMeanMiipr -»when in everyway it was weakened, and 
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s^roelj possessed the power to make any defence, it was do« 
serted by the Romans, left almost prostrate at thefeetof Pictbh* 
Scottish, and Saxon hordes, either to sue for mercy on the best 
terms that could be obtained, or to perish, fiontits very helpless- 
ness. Alas 1 Rome could no longer defend herself, her glory 
had all but departed; and the Britons, who for about two 
centuries had neyer been allowed to defend themsdyes, and 
were now almost strangers to arms, were left to combat a force 
which many a time had driven back the Roman legions. 

The few Roman troops that yet remained in Britain began 
to elect and depose their own commanders at pleasure. They 
first chose Marcus, allowed him to rule for a short period, then 
put him to death. Gratian was next elevated to power, bowed 
down to and obeyed for three or four months, then murdered. 
Their next choice fell upon Constantine, influenced, it is said, 
by his high-sounding name; and it almost appears, by his carry* 
ing oyer his forces to Gaul, as Maximus had done before him, 
and aiming at a wider stretch of territory, that he scarcely 
thought Britain worth reigning over. Numbers of the brave 
British youth were sacrificed to his ambition; and England seems 
at this time to have only been a great nursery for foreign wars. 
Grerontius, who appears to haye been a British chief, now rose 
to some influence, and basely betrayed his countrymen by 
entering into a league with the Ficts, and Scots, and Sajcons, and 
no doubt sharing the plunder they took. from the wretched 
Britons; he also appears to haye carried an armed force out of 
the ishind, probably raised by means of the bargain he made 
with the barbarians; he was pursued into Spain by the troops 
of the Roman emperor, Honorius; fled into a house for shelter 
after the battle; it was set fire to, and he perished in tiie flames 
—a dreadful death, yet almost merited by such a traitorous act 
as, first selling his country to these northern robbers and pirates, 
carrying off those who were able to protect her, and then 
leaving his kindred a prey to the barbarians. The Britons, in 
their misery, again applied for help to Rome : Honorius could 
render none^ so he sent them such a letter as a odd friend, 
wearied out by repeated applications, sometimes pens to a pocNTt 
broken-down bankrupt; he could do nothing for them, they 
must now assist themselves; he forgave them the allegiance 
they owed, but had not a soldier to iqpare. So were the 
Britons blessed wit)^ a Uber^ which was of no use to themi 
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I ;. '[ ' ibej were left to shift for themselTeSy like an old daye, who^ 

i^ « *| instead of being a help, becomes an encumbrance to his task* 

4 { J : master, who, to get rid of him, " God blesses him,** and turns him 

out a free man, with the privil^e to beg, or starve, or perish, 
. ^ . mileBs in his old helpless age he can provide for himself. Not 

I * :« that the Roman emperor was so unkind in himself; he would 

perhaps have asnsted the Britons if he could; he was but one 
in a kog ehain of erils, and that the last, and least powerful, 
which, bj disarming the Britons, and draining off all their strength 
to feed other channels, had reduced them to their present help- 
• ^ . less state. True, thej had now temples, and baths, and pil- 

i lared porticoes, and splendid galleries, and mosaic pavements, 

\ i \ and beiutifullj shaped earthen-vessels; had some knowledge of 

\ I 4 Boman literature, and, above all, Roman freedom. Alas I alast 

\ \ 1 their dd forest fortresses, and neglected war«chariots, and rude 

: } ! huts, guarded bj the dangerous morass, and quaking bog, 

j 1 ' wouM now have stood them in better stead; their splendid 

^ % \ mansions were but temptations to the barbarians, their broad, 

finn roads so many open doors to the robbers. Thej maj not 
inaptly be compared to some poor family, left in a large and 
qilendid mansion in some dangerous neighbourhood, which the 
owner has deserted, with all his retinue and wealth, for fear 
of the thieves and murderers who were ever assailing him, 
leaving only behind a book or two for their amusement, a 
few useless statues to gaze upon, and but little beside great 
I r ^ gaping gallerie^ whose veiy echoes were alarming to the new 

f 2 ^ possessors. 8b Walter Scott has beautifully said, when 

speaking of the Romans leaving the Britons in this defenceless 
! .* state, that ^ Their parting exhortation to them to stand in 

' ^ tiietr own defenoe^ and their affectation of having, \fj aban- 

I \ doning the idand, restored them to freedom, were as cruel as it 

I ( would be to dismiss a domesticated bird or animal to shift for 

itself^ after having been from its birth fed and supplied by the 
hand of man.*^ Strange retribution, that whilst the sun <^ 
Rome should from this period sink never to rise again in its 
ftnner g^ocr, that of Britain should sfewly emerge from the 
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and burst at last into a golden blaie^ whose brightness now gflds 
the lenolesl regiais of the earth. 
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But BriUdn had still a (ew sons left, worthy of the names 
which their braye forefathers bore; the blood of Boadicea still T iJ 

flowed in their Veins; it might have been thinned by the loxory f^. ] 

of the Roman bath, and deadened by long inactivity, bat i'l 

though it only ran sluggishly, it was still the same as had J | 

roused the strong hearts of Cassivellaunas and Caraetacus l- 1 

when the Roman tmmpets brayed defiance at the gates of their f 

forest cities. There was stiU liberty or death left to struggle * 

for; the Roman fireedom they threw down in disdain, and 
trampled upon the solemn mockery; and when they once cast off 
this poisoned garment, they arose like men inspired with a new . 
life; they seemed to look about as if suddenly aroused from 
some despairing dream — as if astonished to hear their old island 
waves rolling upon a beach unploughedby the keel of a Roman 

galley as if wondering that they had not before broken - 

tliiough those circumscribed lines, and ibrts, and ramparts, 
while they were yet guarded with the few Roman sentinels; 
they saw the sunshine streaming upon their broad meadows, and 
old forests, and green hills, and tall pale-faced diffs, turning to gold 
every ripple that came firom afar to embrace the q[»arkling sands 
of the white beach, and they felt that such a beautiful country 
was never intended to become the home of slaves. They shed 
a few natural tears when they remembered how many of their 
sons and daughters had been borne over those billows in the 
giMed galleys of the invaders; they recalled the faces they had 
seen depart for ever over the lessening wnves; the mother 
weeping over her son; the manacled father, whose ** eyes burnt 
and throbbed, but had no tears;** the pale-cheeked British 
maidens, who sat with their faces buried in their hands, as, 
amid th^ distant sound of Roman music, their lovers were hurried 
away to leave their bones bleaching upon some foreign shore; 
and they would have fallen down and prostrated themselvea 
upon the ground for very sorrow, had not the thunder of their 
northern invaders rung with a startling sound upon their ears, 
and they felt thankful that much wcsrk yet remained to be dene, 
and that they were now left to fight their own battles, even as 
their forefathers had fought, in the deariy remembered days of 
their andentgloiT.* 

Withapopulation so thinned as it must have been by the heavy 
draina^ made firom time to time from the flower of its youth, we: 
can readily oonoeive how difficult il was to defend the wiUwUcfc 
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. I ' Serenig bad erected, after the departure of tbe Homans. But 

' f we cannot imagine that the Britons would hesitate to abandon a 

poaition which they eoald no longer maintain, or waste their 
strength at an outer barrier when the enemj had already 
marched far into the couotrj. On this point the venerable 
T ^ Gildaa must have been misinformedy and the narrative of Zosi- 

\ ^ mus is, beyond doubt, the correct one. From his history it is 

evident that the Britons roee up and boldly defended themselves 
from the northern invaders; they also deposed the Roman rulers 
'1 . thai still lingered in the British cities^ and who, no bnger over- 

, awed by the dictates of the emperor, doubtless hoped to estab- 
Ush thonselves as kings, or chiefs, amongst the different tribes 
/ , they had so long held in thralL But the Britons threw off this 

\ r f foreign yoke, and at last rooted out all that remained of the 

: : i • power of Borne. Thus, beside the Picts and Scots, who were 

; / ^ ever pouring in their ravaging hordes from the north, and the 

. i ; Saxons, who came with almost every favourable breeze which 

[ ! \ blew, to the Britidi shore, there was an old and stubborn foe to 

; 9 i» uproot, and one which had for above four centuries retained a 

tenacious hold of our island soiL Many of the Romans who 
remained were in possession of splendid mansions, and large 
estates, and as the imperial dty waa now over-run with bands of 
barbarians, thqr were loath to leave a land abounding with plenty, 
for a country then shaken to its very centre by the thunder of 
war. Though not clearly stated, Uiere is strong reason for believ* 
^ isg that these veiy Romans, who were so reluctant to quit Britain, 

i ] connived at the ravages of the Ficts and Scots, as if hoping, by 

their aid, once more to establish themselves in the island. 
Thia waa a terrible time for the struggling Britons— it was 
' ; f BO longer a war in which offers of peace were made, and ho8« 

! I tages received, but a contest between two powers, for the very 

if aofl on whidi diey trod. This the islanders knew, and though 

j ' often sorely depressed and hardly driven, they still continued 

to look the storm in the face. Every man had now his 
own household to fight for— the Roman party was led on by 
Auretiua Amfarosius» tbe British headed by Yortigem; a name 
which lliej kng remembered and detested, for the misery it 
broogiht into tbe land. As for Rome^ she had no longer 
Idanra to torn her eye upon the distant struggle, for Attila 
i and hia Gotha were now baying at her heels; there was a cxy 

i of wailing and laBBontatioii in her towered street^, . and tho 
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wide landscape which stretched at her imperial feet, was blade* % 

ened by the fire of the destrojer. She had no time, either to t 

look on or send assistance to either party; and when iBtios had 
read the petition sent bj the Britons, who compbuned that ** the 
barbarians chase us into the sea; the sea throws as back vpon 
the barbarians; and we have only the hard choice left ns of 
psrishiog by the sword or by the waves," he doubtless cast it 
aside, and exclaimed, " I also am beset by a host of eneitiies^ and 
cannot help you:'' a grim smile, perhaps, for a moment light- . 
ing np his features, as he recalled the Romans who, false to their 
country, had basely lingered in the British island, and thus 
deserted him in the hour of need; and as the stem shadow again 
settled down upon his features, he consoled himself for a mo* 
ment by thinking that they also had met with their reward- 
then again prepiffed to defend himself against the oTerwhelming 
force of Attila. 

Harassed on all sides, the Britons now b^gan to look to 
other quarters for aid, for they appear to have assembled at 
last under one head, and to have been guided in their course 
by Yortigern. The character of this ancient British Idng 
is placed in so many various lights by the historians who 
have recorded the events of this obscure period, that it is im- 
possible to get at the truth. What he did, is tolerably clear; 
nor are we altogether justified in ascribing his motives only to 
self advancement; pressed within and without by powerful ene- 
mies, he, no doubt, sought assistance from the strongest side^ 
though it is not evident ^t he ever made any formal offer. He 
must have had some acquaintance with the Saxons, whom he 
enlisted in his cause— it is improbable that he would hul an 
enemy, standing out at sea with his ships— invite him to land 
and attack a foe, with whom this very stranger had been 
leagued. One man might have done so, but what Vordgem did 
Lad, doubtless, the sanction of this British chiefs who were as- 
sembled around him at the time. They must have had strong 
faith in the Saxons, and it is not improbable that some of 
them had been aUowed to settle in the Isle of Thanet— had 
already aided the Britons in their wars against the Romans^ 
who were k>cated in the ishmd, as well as against their northern 
invaders, before they were intrusted with thedefenee of Britain. i 

But we must first glance at the EngUmd of that day before we > ^* 

introduce our Saxon ancestors— the <*gr«j forefiithen'' of oor 

B 
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aalWe land, whoM Tcoy language ootUred that of tl^ 

*[ * cooqiieion^ and who Uofcted oat afanoet erarj trace of the 

»| . andeot Britons hj their power— '' A tribe whidi, in the days 

.| of Ptokmy," saya Sham Turnery in his admirable historjr of 

the Anf^o-Sazons^ *< just darkened the neek of the peninsula of 

Jodand, and three inconsiderable islands in its neighbourhood. 

i« Oae of the obscure tribes whom BroTidenceseleeted, and tramed 

to fam Ihe nobler nations of IVance, Germany, and Ens^d, 

and wlis haTe accomplished their distinguished destiny." These 

stand dimly arrayed 190a the distant mm of time^ and calmly 

wt coming* 
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CHAPTES VIL 

BlITAIV AFTEB THE lOMAV PEBIOD. 

Wbat, Uiovgh those soUta eaglM of tlw taa 
HoTt goBO for OTCT, and wo no alooo, 
8hall wo oh bore and moim ? No ! look trooad, 
Tlicra itin »e In Um sky traUi of thoir ^017, 
^ Aad la tho dondo tneot when they hsvo beoB^«» 
Thdr wiogi ao loDger thadow as with fear. 
Let «a thea aoar, and from thia groTelliag atala 
Biao vf , aad bo what they have aever beea. 

Odb to Hops. 

BmiTAn^ after the departure of the Somansi was no longer a 
country covered every way with wild waving woods, dangerous 
bogs» and vast wastes of reedy and unprofitable marshes. 
Smooth green pastnresi where flocks and herds lowed and 
Ueated, and long alms of com waved in the summer sunshine^ 
and liuilUee a whidi in spring were hung with white and 
crimson blossoinai and whose branches in autumn bowel be- 
neath the weight of heavy fruitage^ now swelled above the 
•wampy waste^ and gave a cheernd look to the grassy glade 
whkh had made room for the bris ht sunshine to enter into the 
wy heart of thoae gloomy old forests. Walled towns, abo^ 
heaved iqp above the landscape, and great bioad brown roads went 
fat miks through a countiT over which, a fow cen-^ 
a mounted horseman would have foundered. The 
reigned for weaij miles over the lone^ 
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8ome woodland, was now broken Ij the hum of human Toices; l 

and the ancient oaka, which for man j a silent year had onl j over- v < 

shadowed the lairs of beasts of the chase, now overhang pleasant ^, 

footpaths, or stretched along the sides of well-freqnented roads, 1 

sure guides to the lonely wayfarer that he could no longer mis* |. 

take his course from town to town. Though many a broad ^ 

bog, and long league of wood and wilderness still lay on either 

hand, yet, every here and there, the home of man rose up amid 

the waste, showing that the stir of life had b^gun to break the 

sleep of those solitudes. Instead of the shadowy avenue of trees 

which marked the entrance to their forest fortresses, lo% 

arches now spanned the roads which opened into their walled 

streets, and above the roofs of their houses tall temples towered 

in all the richness of Boman architecture, dedicated to the 

classical gods and goddesses whose sculptured forms graced the 

lofty domes of the imperial city. Few and far between, in the 

dim groves, whose silent shadows remained undisturbed, the ^ | il 

tall grass climbed and drooped about the neglected altar of the 1 \\ 

druids, and on the huge stone where the holy fire once burned, | | 

the grev lichen and the green moss now grew. Even the Boman { \\ 

sentinel as he paced to and fro behind the lofty battlement, \\\ 

sometimes halted in the midst of his measured march, and leaned \ ^J 

on his spear to listen to the low ^ Hallelujah" which came float* 

ing with faint sound upon the air, as if fi^ffful of awakening the 

spirit of some angry idolater. In the stars which pave the 

blue floor of heaven, men began to trace the form of the cross, 

and to see the spirit of the dove in tiie white moonlight that 

threw its silver upon the face of the waters, for Britain already 

numbered amongst her slaughtered sons those who had suffered 

martrydom for the love they bore to their crucified Bedeemer. 

Under the shadow of the Soman eagles had marched soJdiers, 

proud that they bore on their hearts the image of the cross of 

Christ In spite of the decree of Diodetian, the QoBpA sound 

stiU spread, and around the bleeding head of the British martyr 

St. Alban, there shone a glory wUch eclipsed all the ancient 

splendour of Bome. The mountains, the rivers, and the ancient 

oaks, were soott to echo back the worship of the true Ood, and 

no k>nger to remain the olyects of idolatry. The unholy 

doctrine of the druids was ere long to be unmasked, and instead 

of the gloomy gods whicb frowned down in stone amid the 

darksome groves^ and whose dead eyea ever looked upon tli» 

s8 
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^f ; mdancbolj water that murmured around the altars on which 

; i thej stood, the light of a benign countenance was about to break 

'^ - in beauty over the British isle, and a Toice to be heard, pro- 

I ^ ehuming peace and good-will to all mankind. For the Picts and 

tj Soots had ahreadj fallen back affrighted before the holy Hjmns 

of Zion, and been more startled by the loud Hallelujah chaunted 

^ ^ bj the soldiers of Christ, who were led on by Gernumus, than 

ever they were by the loud braying of the brazen trumpets 

4 ; of Rome. British ladies, ever foremost to tread the paths of 

religion and Tirtue, had boldly heralded the way, and in spite 

' i * of the lowering and forbidding looks of the druids, Oradna 

and Claudia hi^ already knelt before the throne of the True 

'. 4, God* Though the vanguard came heavily up amid doud and 

c ; 010(10, Hope, and Love^ and Mercy, rode fearlessly upon the 

, ^ wings of the tempest. 

i , Itisbut just to the memory of those ancient Roman invaders^ 

that we should confess they never reduced to slavery and total 
^ ^ aulgeedon the tribes whidi they conquered; that, generally, in 

^ " return for the taxes they imposed, and the expense to which they 

put the invaded country, they instructed the inhabitants in the 
Koman arts — and although they humbled their martial spirit, and 
left the conquered tribes less able to defend themselves, stiU the 
signs of etviliiation everywhere marked their course. Beside 
bong brave generals^ the Roman commanders were also able 
statesmen; nor had the Britons for centuries before, nor did they 
for centuries after, deep in that peaceful security which they 
enjoyed under the sway of the wise Agricda. Though the 
eooqueron taxed their com, they taught the Britons a bet- 
ter method of cultivating it; thmigh they made heavy levies 
upon thdr cattle^ they were the first to set them the example 
of redaiming many an acre of pasturage firom the hitherto use* 
less marsh and rarest They instructed them in planting the 
findt-treei^ ftom whidi the tithe was taken; and, in addition to 
ordiardsb pdnted out to them the art of dresung vineyards, 
. Fifteen hundred years or more may have chilled our donate, 
but in Aoee days the purple and bunchy grape drooped around 
many a Kitish homestead. The chief towns were governed 
by Bonan laws; London and Yerulamium were already ede* 
bnfted eitie% and the latter reared high its lofty towers, and 
temples, and theatres^ in all the arddtecturd grandeur of Bo- 
Msaart For centuries after did many of these migestio menu* 
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ments remain, even when the skeleton of the once might j Borne 

bad all but crumbled into dust, as if to proclaim that the last 

work of those all-dreaded conquerors was the ciyilixation of 

Britain. They divided our isbind into five provinces, appcnnted 

governors and officers to administer justice, and collect taxes in 

each division. Over all these a chief ruler was placed, who 

was accountable for his actions to the Roman emperor, and 

whose written orders were given to him in a green-covered book, 

emblazoned with golden castles, when he was installed in the j. . 

dignity of his office— as, in ahnost all colonies, there were doubt* f , | 

less many who, «* clothed in authority," ruled with an iron hand ? « 

over their fellow-men; not that such always escaped— for, as 

we have before stated, the revolt of Boadicea was caused by fhe 

oppression of Roman rulers, and dreadful was the reckoning of 

her vengeance. 

We have already had occasion to remark how easily the Ro» 
mans broke through the ancient British fortresses, and how fre- 
quently the Picts and Scots made inroads through the ramparts 
erected by the Romans. Saving, however, in such works as appear 
to have been hastily thrown up by the Britons, when they re* 
treated into their native forests, they displayed considerable skill 
in the erection of their strongholds. They occasionally constructed 
high walls, with blocks of granite five or six feet long, and these 
they piled together without the aid of cement, digging a deep 
ditch outside, to make access more difficult; and as this fortreai 
was built in the form of a circle, and the wall was of sufficient 
thickness to permit half a dozen men to walk on it abreast, it 
must, although not of such extent, have been as difficult to 
storm as the barriers thrown up by the Romans. The huge 
atone, supposed to weigh upwards of seven hundred tons^ which 
is placed on t^e pcnnts of two rocks in Cornwall, and the 
massy blocks raised and piled on each other at Stonehenge^ 
show that» ages before the Roman invasion, Britain was inhia* 
bited 1^ a tribe whose knowledge of the power of leverage^ 
and skiu in removing such gigantic blocks from the distant 
quarries, were <Mily surpassed by the builders of the Egyptian 
Pyramids. No wonder that a race possessed of such natural 
genius was, under tuition of the Roman architects, enabled to 
produce such a dass of workmen, that a demand was made for 
them even in Gaul, and that the skill of the British me- 
ehanic was in that early age acknowledged on the continent. 
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I : Indnstrj led to wealthy and the letter to Inzoriee to which 

the simple Britons hed» hefore the Boman period, been entire 

strangers ; instead of the doak of skin, snd the djed sagum, 

those who dwelt in towns now wore the Soman toga, and the 

British ladies began to decorate themselTes with jewels of gold, 

diver, and predoos stones, instead of their own island pearls, 

^ once so celebrated as to canse eren a gnrre historian to attri* 

bnte the inrasion of Julius C«sar to no other motire thsn a 

wish to fill his gallej with them. Thej now wore bracelets 

and coDars of gold, and amongst the imports to Britain, we find 

! mention of iTorj bridles, chmns of gold, caps of amber, and 

; * drinking-vessels of gbes, made in the most elegant forms. A 

; ; great change had taken place in the habits of these ancient in* 

{ \ dwellers of the forest, whose ejes in fonner dajs had seldom 

been gladdened bj a sight of such treasores, unless when brought, 

*: I now and then, bj some warrior firom the Graulish wars, to be 

? ' looked on and wondered at, or can^t sight of for a moment 

amongst the eoTCted hoards of the druids. We hare it on 

I i leoord, that the waist of queen Boadicea was enciicled by a 

chain, or girdle of gold ; and shortlj after we have proof tbat 

nearij the whole of the British trib^ were in subjection under 

the Roman power-^dear evidence that wealth, refinement, and 

drilixation had softened down the rugged and hardjr rinews 

I i of war— that the old warriors of the wild woods were better 

adapted for the struggles of battle than their sons who had put 

t I on the Boman toga, and reared their homes within the limits 

of walled dtiea. As it was with the Britons, so it was with the 

Saxons— -thej also became less courageous, as thej grew more 

OTiliaed. And here a grare question naturallj intrudes itsdf 

into our narratiTe^ whi<^ to answer aright must either jidd in 

I iiiToor of a state of barbarism, or pull down that great idol 

called a bero—thougk there are manj exceptions on record to 

j i^hoU the latter, some of which we hare alreadj instanced, as 



in Casstrdlanus and Caractacus. 

It is apparent that the more southern inhabitants of the Bri* 
tish ishnd had bj this time adopted the Bonum custom of in* 
teiring their dead. Fermerij the northern tribes did but little 
■Mwe than phoe the bodj in Urn naked earth, oorer it x^ and 
mukHb/dwpo^ bj a pile of stmes; and that mde monument was 
left to point ovt the hst resting^phoe of the departed. The 
trihsa erected huge banowa abore their dead^ 
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burying with them all that waa oonndered moat Taloablot arti* 
elea of gold and silver, weapons used in the war and in the 
chase, and eren the body of the farourite dog, when he died, |? ^i 

was not considered unworthy of sharing his master's grave. 
Many of these mounds of earth were immense, and in several 
cases it is clear that the soil which formed them had been brought 
from a considerable distance, perhaps from the very spot which had 
been marked by the valorous though now forgotten deeds of the 
dead. These ancient sepulchres varied greatly in sixe and shape. 
Those which appear to have contained the remains of the earlier 
inhabitants of our island, were frequently above a hundred yards 
in length; and if, as it has been supposed, each follower brought 
his wicker basket of earth to empty upon the chieftain's 
grave, or the high-piled hillock was the work of the frienda of 
the departed, though so many long centuries have elapsed, they 
yet speiJc of the respect in which those early warriors were heldL 
Sometimes the body was placed in a cist, with the l^s drawn 
back towards the head, and this position of burying seems to have 
been adopted at a very remote period by the Britons. Some* 
times the trunk of a large tree was cut up into a proportionate 
length, hewn hollow, and the body placed within it This again 
appears to have been a custom of very ancient date. They were 
also in the habit of burning the bodies of the dead — of collecting 
the burnt bones and placing them in the lowest bed of the bar- '} ' 

row, then piling the stupendous mound above the ashes. Those ' ) 

tribes that became more Romanised i^ppear to have followed the j • 

custom of their conquerors of burning the bodies, and collecting I 

the ashes in urns; many of these have been discovered in what 
are called the Boman-British barrows* which display but indif- 
ferent workmanship. Others whidi have been dug out of old 
Roman burying-places show mudi el^ance both in their forma 
and ornaments. With these have also been found mingled incense 
and drinking cups of the moat beautiful patterns. The Britons 
appear to have had no common grave-yard; one barrow seems to 
have covered the remains of a chief; another that of his wife and 
children; perchance those who fell in the same battle were some* 
times interred together, or it may be that the lesser hillocks 
covered the remains of the vassals^ hemming around the huge 
barrow under which the chiefUin slept, as if to protect him even 
in death— a silent guard surrounding his remains, as when living f 4 p .. 

th^ had rallied about him. What were the forma of their '!| I ; 
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prooesmms— whaA eeremoniet thqr used while boijiog 

tibdr dead— ^hat lieathen prajen thej offered up to their rude 
godfli or what war-hymns thej chaunted over the remains of their 
ehiefsy we know not The snows of nearly two thousand win- 
ters have fallen» whitened, and melted upon, their graves, but 
whether the hitter were interred amid the deep war-cry of the 
tribe^ or oonsi^iied to the earth amid tears and sorrowful sounds^ 
we can never know. The glass beads, the amulets, and breast- 
plates of gold — ^the spear-heads of bitmse and flint, the rude 
nedJaoes m shells^ and the pins and ornaments which we hare 
dnooreredy throw no light upon the name, rank, or history of 
the dead. 

The barbarous custcmi of painting or tatoobg their skins soon 
grew into disfarour as the Britons became dvilued. They began 
to find other uses for the dye which they extracted from the herb 
called woad, and instead of distinguishing themselves by the 
hideous forms of beasts or reptiles which they were wont to 
puncture and imprint upon their bodies, they now bore the marks 
ef their rank in the form of their costume, and sought for their 
loiown in the pkudits of other men. They began to kx>k for 
their leaders amongst the ancient families, and to trace back 
their geneakgies to their earliest heroes. This ended all Ro« 
nan claims, for they refused to grant any land to such as had 
^ demnded from the primitive tribes; it led also to much 
^Kseensioiiy to many heart-burnings and bitter jealousies; family 
^|8 divided against family, and tribe against tribe; petty kings 
^^g up in every province; there was much blood shed — more 
^^^he ^^. ai|j[ ^ Yortigem akme had maintained his chum, he 
^^ ^^rodoied to .support his pontion at any sacrifice. Whe- 
c^/7 -^^gisl and Hcrsa came on a misrion of peace,.Qr as traders 
- ^'Meoy or ^ipiQ^^^^lyj^i^gloniinpoik the coast, or were exiled 
_^A^w country, are matters of no moment They were 
"^Iwir businev was to fight-^they were paid for dinng so 
accepted the terms offered by the Britiui king, acquitted 
^^w muatnQjf and finally were the means of establishing 
*"~ IS in Britain. To the comniencement of this period we 
' arrived, and the next who pass through the gate of 
ir old IVg W ff h fivefii thef% the Saxons* 
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®|^ Sbaxon Inbasioiu 

CHAPTER VIIL 

THE ANCIENT SAXONS. 

Th« stapendomlj holj gods oonsidered these tbings : 

Tbej gsve names to the night and to the twilight ; 

They ealled the morning and mid-day so. 

There sat an old man towaids tlie east in a wood of iron» 

Where ho noarished the sons of Fenris. 

Evciy one of these grew ap prodigious—* giant form,— 

The sons of the two brothers inhabit the vast mansions of the windf . * 

A ball stands brighter than the sun, 

Covered with gold in Oimle.— Thb Yolvpsa* 

The Saxons were a Gremum or Grothic race, poseesung an 
entirely diiTerent language to that of the Celts or ancient Bri- 
tons; and although thej do not appear to hare attracted the same 
attention as the other tribesi thej were, doubtless, settled at 
a rerj early period in Europe. At the time when they b^n 
to stand forth so prominently in the pages of history, they occu- 
pied the peninsula of Jutland, now a portion of D^unark, with 
two or three neighbouring ishinds, known by the names of 
North Strande, Busen, and Heligoland, all situate near the moudi 
of the Elbe. As they, however, consisted of three tribea-^ 
namely, the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons — ^they probably, 
at a former period, stretched over a much larger surface of 
country, the boundaries of which it is now difficult to define. 
As early as the time of Ptolemy, a branch of this ancient S^- y/ 
thian race was denominated the Saxons. They claimed their 
descent from Odin, probably some old and cdebrated warrior,' 
whose deeds grew up under niagnified traditions, until at last he 
was dignified with the title of their god. lake the Britons, 
they were a braye and fearless race, ddighting in plunder and 
slaughter, ever ohooabg the most dangerous and perilous paths^ 
loving the roU of the wave, and tberoar of the atonnp and gene* 
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nllj landing nnder a gloomj and tempestaons akj, to surprise 
and attack tlie enemj. Their arms were a sharp sword, a keen- 
pointed dagger, a tall spear, and a ponderous battle-axe, all made 
!of good iron. But the most dreaded weapon they wielded seems 
\ [ to haye been a krge heavy hammer, from which projected a num- 

..^ * ber of sharp-pointed spikes. This fearful instrument was the 

•^ f 4^ terror c^ their enemies, and no helmet was proof against its blows, 

r ' j Their chiefs wore a kind of scaly armour, which appears to 

. j I haye been formed of uron rings, locked together upon a tight- 

1 I* fitting coat, or leathern doublet. The rims and bosses of their 

shield were of iron, while the body was sometimes formed of 
I ' wood, and coyered with leather. Many of these shields were 

-' j large enough to protect the whole form, and as they were convex, 

• } , no doubt the point of the enemy's weapon would glide ofl^ unless 

; ' j It was struck firmly into the centre; thus they formed a kind of 

moveable bulwark, behind which tiie warrior sheltered himself 
in battle. They believed that the souls of those who bravely 
4 perished on the hard-fought field were at once wafted into the 
halls of Valhdla, and the terrible heaven which they pictured 
in a future state consisted in those dreadful delights so conge 
nial to their brutal natures while on earth— being made up of a 
succession of conflicts and struggles, cleaving of hehnets and 
hacking of limbs; and that when the twilight deepened over 
those awful halls, every warrior was agam healed of his wounds; 
that they then sat down to their grim and hideous banquet, 
where they fed upon a great boar, whose fiesh never diminished, 
however much they ate, and when they had satiated themselves 
with these savoury morsels, which they cut off with their dag- 
gers, they washed them down with deep draughts of mead, which 
tfaej drank out of the skulls of their oowaKlly enemies. Into 
those halls the brave alone were admitted— >the craven, and the 
coward, and those who fell not in the red and reeking ranks of 
battle, were doomed to dweU in the dark regions of Niflheim, 
where Hela, the terrible, reigned; where gaunt Famine stalked 
like a shadow benMOh the vaulted dome; where Anguish ever 
writhed upon her hard bed, and dark Delay kept wateh against 
the somlm doors which she never openocL Such were the 
eternal abodes those barbarians believed thejr should enter after 
death— the realms which their stormy spirits would soar into^ 
when they could no longer guide their baiks over the shadows 
«f the orerbaaginf rocka— >when thct tempestuous sea so feoger 
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K>re them apon the thunder cf its billows, and east them upon 
ome distant coast, to rerel in carnage and fliaughter;«-4t was 
hen that thej turned their djing eyes to the coveted haUs of 
/alhalla, and that huge banquet-table on which the grislj boar 
sj stretched, surrounded bj drinking-cups formed of human 
hulls. 

Those who had not courage enough to win an entrance into 
hese enried realms hy their own brarerj, put one of tlieir 
laves to death, considering that such a sacrifice was acceptaUa 
Odin, and a sure passport into this ideal world* Thejr, how- 
iver, believed that Valhalla would at last pass away; Odin him* 
elf perish; that the good and the brave would inhibit another 
leaven, called Grimle; and the evil and the cowardly be con* 
igned to a more awful place of punishment than that over which 
lela reigned; that the gods would sit in judgment; that Sur* 
ar, the black one, would appear; and an evil spirit be liberated 
rom the dark cave in which he had been for ages bound with 
hains of iron. That for three years increasing snow would fall 
rom all quarters of the world, and during this long winter there 
rould be no interim of summer, neither would any green thing 
row, but all mankind would perish by each other^s hands. That 
iro huge monsters would appear; one of which would devour 
be sun, the other, the moon; that mountains and trees would 
•e torn up^ and the earth shaken to its deepest foundations. . 
?hat the stars would be blotted out of heaven, and one wide 
hordess sea cover the whole world, over which a solitary ship 
rould float, built of the nails of dead men, and steered by the 
ill giant Hrymer. Then would the huge wolf Fenris open his 
Dormous mouth, the lower jaw of which would touch the earth, 
be upper the heaven, over which a serpent would breathe 
oison, while the sons of Muspell rode forward, led by the blade 
lurtur. A blaring fire, spreading out its myriad tongues of 
ame, would bum before and behind him; Us sword would 
litter like the sun, and the bridge whidi spanned across heaven, 
s broken. Towards a large plain would these terrible forces 
love, followed by Fenris, the wol£ The biraaen trumpet of 
reimdal would ring out such a startling peal^ as would awaken 
le gods^ and cause the mighty ash of Tgdrasil to tremble^ 
^n would put on his golden helmet, and all the goda rise up in 
rms, and after the wolf had devoured him, and its jaws had been 
mt asunder fej Yidar, the whole universe would be destrayed. 
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Siidi a creed as this wat ttkohtod to noarish and keep alire tba 

most benighted sopersdtkmsammigtt its betierers. Thuswefind 

tfaiQB Amwing omens from the flight and singing of birds, placing 

j -I ' their trust in good and evil dajrs, snd considering the fall or new 

ij: moon as the most fsToarable seasons in which to pot into opera- 

] . tion any important phn. They were inflnenced bj the moving 

^ ^ of thedoodsy snd directed bj the coarse of the winds; and from 

the entrails of the victims sacrificed, thej drew their auguries. 

% i. The breastplates they wore were imperfect, unless the smith 

\J who ftrged them muttered a charm while he wielded his pon- 

I deroos hammer. Even the grsTCs of dead men were fre* 

; A ^uented, snd those who slej^t their last sleep were intreated to 

I } answer them. Thqr judged of the fate of a battle bj seising 

i { an eneaiT, and coropdling him to fight with one of their own 

I ^ laoe. ftom the tomches of the oak they cut short twigs, 

I » marked them, then scattered them at random upon a white gar- 

I ; ment, and while the priest looked upward, he xwk those on which 

^y, his hand chanced to alight, and if they proved to be those on which 

y ' the favourite mark was impressed, it was considered a good omen. 

I Thcj rode out the perilous tempest on the deep with better 

heart i( on the depsrture of their bark firom the stormy beach, 

some priestess, with her hair blown back, stood upon the giddy 

; heaffland, and chaunted the mystic rhyme which they beUeved 

I would waft them, more safely than the most favourable breeze, to 

i the distant shore. Even through the long night of time we can 

' picture her standing upon the diasy edge of the rock, while the 

white-winged sea-gull wheeled and screamed above her head; 

I with the subdued Siunder of the hoarse waves erer rolling at 

. I her feet— her drapery blown aside, and her wan'thin lips mov- 

^ j ' ing; while they, tugging at the k»g oar with their brawny 

I ; arms and bowed headsi sent up a silent prayer to the god of the 

I J 



t Such were our forefathera— men who would startle at the stir- 



ring of a kaf; or the shooting of a star, yet brave enough to rush 

; upon the point of a spear with a flushed cheek and a bright eye^ 

I andwho could look death full in the face without a feeling of fear. 

/^ Nor would it be difikult to point out, even in our own day, 

J numbers of superstitious signs and omen% which are ss implicitly 

t ; believed in by the peasantry of the present age, as they were 

j ' . J^ ^^ andent Saxons during this dark period of our history* 

I Ue dialtering of a magpie, & croaking of a nven, the howling 
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of a dog in the night, a winding-sheet in the candle, or a hoUov 
cinder leaping out of the fire npon the hearth, are even now held 
amongst our superstitions countrjrmen as ominous of ill-luck, sick* 
ness, or death. Scarcely an obscure English prorince is with* 
out its wise-man, or cunning fortune-teller, those lingering 
remains of the Wicca of the Saxons, which have descended 
to us through the long lapse of nearly two thousand years, 
in spite of the burnings and other executions which were so 
common in our country only two or three centuries ago^ when 
not to belicTc in witchcraft would hare been held a crime 
equid to Atheism, by our more enlightened and comparatiTelj 
modem forefathers. 

The temple erected to their war-god, in their own country, 
appears to have been spacious and magnificent On the top of 
a marble column stood this idol, in the figure of a tall, armed 
warrior, bearing a banner in his right hand, on which a red rose 
was emblazoned, while in his left he held a balance. His helmet 
was surmounted with a cock ; on his breastplate a bear was en- 
grayen, while on the shield which was suspended from his 
shoulder was the image of a lion, upon a ground of flowers. 
Here, women divined, and men sacrificed, and into the battle 
was this warlike image borne by the priest; for as they could 
not trust themselyes upon the sea without a charm being first 
muttered, so in the field did they require the image of their 
idol to countenance the contest To this grim deity did they 
offer up their captives, and even those of Uieir own tribe who 
had fled, and turned their backs upon the fight, for they looked 
upon cowardice as the greatest of crimes amongst their men, and 
wantonness in their women they punished with death. 
^ Some of tlieir idols are surrounded by a wild poetry, and an 
air of almost classic beauty, recalling to the mind the divinities 
worshipped by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Of such was 
their goddess, called the Mother of Earth, who was held so 
sacred, that only the priest was permitted to touch her. Her 
temple stood amid the solemn shadows of a silent grove; her 
figure was always covered by a white garment, which was washed 
^ a secret lake; in those waters the slaves who administered at 
her shrine were drowned— no one, saving the priest, was flowed 
^ go abroad, who were once entrusted with her mysteries. On 
<^oly days her image was borne in procession, on the backs 
^ beautifully marked cows. Nothing but joy and peace then 
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leigned throoghout the whole length and breadth of the bnd: 

'- the hark was moored upon the beach ; the spear and battle- 

axe hong upon the beam abore the hearth, and Odin him* 

self seemed to sleep. But this lasted no longer than the 

days allotted to these processions: when ther had passed^ the 

keel was again lannched, the weapons taken from their resting- 

;f' plftoe, while *'grim«Tisaged war resumed his wrinkled front/* 

Even the cattle that f<E^ upon the island where this temple 

!' stood were held so sacred, that it was a crime to touch them, 

; \ and he who drew water from the fountain that flowed beside the 

grove, dared not, even by a whisper, disturb the surrounding 

* silence. We might almost fancy, while reading the descrip* 

tion of the idol they named Credos, that we saw before us the 

]: embodiment of one of Spenser^s beautiful stanzas, or that he 

; \ himself had but turned into verse some old record, in which he 

; V found pictured this image of <me of the ancient Saxon gods. It 

! '• was of the figure of an old man, stooping through very age: he 

I -• was clothed in a white garment; a gircUe of linen, the ends of 

'» <- which hung loose, encircled his waist; his head was grey, and 

i i bare. He held in his right hand a vessel, in which flowers floated 

! in water; his left hand rested upon a wheel, while he stood with 

j ^ lus Aak^ teet upon the back of a prickly perch. How like 

; Spenser^s description is the above, of his ** Old January wrapped 

) ** weU in many weeds, to keep the cold away^->of February, with 

the old waggon-wheels and fish-H>f the hand oold through hold* 

i log aU the day the hatchet keen." Such a resemblanoe would 

{i the eye of a poet trace, and so would he transform old Crodos, 

j; the Saxon ido^ into the personification of one of his months. 

. t Whoever bioke into one of their temples, and stole the saored 

vessels^ was punished with a slow, lingering, and terrible death. 

To the very edge of the sands of the sea-^ore was he dragged, 

when the tide was low, and there made fast-^his ears were cut 

off, and other parts of his body mutikted«->then he was left alone. 

Wave after wave came and went, and washed around him, as the 

iij tide came in; he fdt the sea rising eveiy minute, indi by inch-* 

[ I higher still, higher it camO'-eveiy ripple that made a murmur 

on the aboce rang his death-kndl, until the last wave came 

that washed over him— then vengeance was satisfied. A more 

awful death can scarcely be imagined. 

They were a tall, big*boned, blue-eyed race of men, and it 
ippean from an eld law made to punish a man who seised 
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another bj the hair, that they at one period wore it so long as 

to fall upon the shoulders. The females wore ornaments on t^ : 

their arms and necks. The government was generallj Tested in !^' ] 

the hands of the aged, and they appear to have elected their |: ' * 

ruler in war by the chiefs assembling and drawing lots. He j! } 

on whom it feU, they followed and obeyed ; but wh«n the war j ; ' 

was over, diey were again all equaL They were divided into 

four oiders— the Eth^ng, or noble, who never married below K ^ 

his own rank; the Free-man, who shared in the offices of govern* p. i 

ment; the Freed-man, or he who^ either by purchase or merit, !«; ! 

had obtamed his liberty; and the Ser( or slave. They reckoned ! ' ^ 

their time by the number of nights, and counted their years by ; \ 

the winters. April they named l^ter-month, after their goddess, !: .' 

Eostre. Thus we still retain a name which; though commemorating j ^ j 

the worship of an ancient idol, has now become endeared to us 

by the Resurrection of Christ— a holy time which we can never 

forget, for at every xetum it seems to bring back a spirit of 

beauty into the world, whose pathway is strown with the sweet* 

est and earliest flowers of spring, bright spots of li^t every 

way break through this age of bvbarism, and May, which again 

hangs the snow-white blossoms upon the hawthorn, they called 

milk-month ; nor can we now repeat the name without images 

of lowing cattle and pleasant pastures springing up before us, 

and we marvel how so warlike a race ever came to make use of 

such poetical and pastoral names. The sun they worshipped 

as a goddess; the moon as a god. A Saxon poet would have 

called the former, '' The golden hdy of the day." 

Although they appear to have been ignorant of the use of letters, 
yet there is but little doubt that they used certain dgns, or cha* 
racters, which they were able to interpret S<nne of these Bunio 
hieroglyphics seem to have been engraven upon thefar swords. 
Their war-songs were committed to memory, and it is probable that 
many a one ranked high amongst their minstrels, who possessed 
no other talent than that of remembering and repeathig these 
ancient lays. It might be that they were just enabled to form 
characters dear enough in their resemblance to some natural 
object, which, when inscribed upon the rugged monumental 
stone, bore some allusion to the name or bravery of the chief 
whose memory it perpetuated. Their only books seem to have 
been the bark of trees; the rind of the beech their favourite 
roister; a tablet on which the rustic chronider of the prssent 
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daj still makes tlie mirk of his fiur oos^s name^ in characten 
» . only legible to bimselil In point of cirilisation, they were 

} at this time eentaries bdiind the Britons» and an old anthoTy 

describing than about the fifth eentuij, sajs» ** You see 
l! amongst them as many piratical leaden as yon behold rowers^ 

.** for they all oommand, obey, teach, and learn the art of piUage. 

L Henoe, after your greatest eautiony still greater care is requisite. 

This enemy is fiercer than any otheri if you be unguarded, they 
attack; if prepared, they elude you. They despise the oppos- 
ing, u^ destroy the unwary; if they pursue, they orertake; if 
tiiey ily, they escape. Shipwrecks discipline thon, not deter; 
1 they do not merely know, they are familiar with, all the dangers 

of the sea; a tempest gives them securitr and success, for it 
»<• diTssts the meditated land of the apprehension of a descent In 

the midst of waTOS and threatening rocks they rqjoioe at their 
[ i peril, because they hope to surprise." ^ Dispersed into many 

! ' Iwdies,'' adds Zosimus, ** they plundered by night, and when 

I . day qipeared, they concealed themsdves in the woods, feasting 

i. on the booty they had gained."* 

) When the SuCdns first approached the British coast^ th^* 

j issued out from the mouth of the Elbe^ in wicker boats eorered 

|! with leather, which seem to have been but little better than the 

( ' oocades used by the ancient Britons. These were so Ug^t^ 

,|. that they found but little difficult in caitying them overland, 

I* from one river or creek to another, then paddling their way 

I under eover of Ae banks, wherever sufficient water was to be 

I . Ibun^ until at last they eame unaware upon the natives. The 

I chiulea or keels which they possessed at the time they were 

1 i eaDed upon to aid Yortigem, were capable of eootmning above 

a hundnd men eadit a wonderful improvement on the firail 
bariu with whUh they first ventured into the British seas. 
Such as we have here described them, were the tribe destined 
toovertfarowan ancient raoe^ whom the Bomans never wholly 
sulgugatod. 
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** They bargained for Thanet with Hengiat and HotM, V 
Their aggrandiiement waa to ua diagraoeihl. 

After the deatroying aeoret with the alafea at the eottllaent atraa»» « 

Oonoeife the intoxieation aft the great banqnet of Mead, {' 

Goneeite the deatha in the great hoar of neeeaaitj ; f 

Conceive the fleroe wonnda the teara of the women<— .; 

The grief that waa ezeited by the weak ohief (Vortigem) } |; 

Ooneeife the aadneaa that will be rerolfing to na, '! 

When the bnwlera of Thanet ahall be our princea.** 1^ 
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Wb have no aoeoant of the preliminaly arrangements between 
the British king, and the Saxon chiefs, when the latter arrived 
with three ships, and landed at Ebbs-fleet, a spot which now lies t « 

far inland, though at that period the Wanstam was navigable ;, 8 

for large vessels, and formed a broad barrier between the Island '}, f 

of Thanet and the mainland of Kent. Vortigem and his chief* < : | 

tains were assembled in council when the Saxons appeared, and \/ I, \^ 

Hengbt and Horsa were summoned before them. The &txon 
ships, which contained about three hundred soldiers^ were drawn 
up beside the shore, where the adventurers anxiouslj awaited 
the issue of the interview between their leaders and the British 
king. Such a meeting as this could scaroelj result from chance; 
the time of landing — ^the assemUed council — the attendance 
of Hengist and Horsa, all bear evidence of some previous 
understanding between the parties, similar to what we have '^i 

before alluded 'to. Vortigem first interrogated the Saxons 
OS to the nature of their creed; Hengist enumerated the names . 

of the gods they worshipped, and further added, that they also I 

dedicated the fourth and sixtii days in the week to Woden and 
Frea. Inference might be drawn from the reply of Vortigem, 
that the Britons were abeady Christians, though such a condu- t : 

sion ought, doubtless, to be limited in its application to the in- J I 

habitants of our island, for we have evidence that all were not ,; i 

It was agreed that the Saxons were to assist the Britons, to j * 

dnvetheScotsandPictsoutoftheisland— thatforsuchscrvioe .; ' 

uey were to receive food and clothing, and when not engaged 
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in war tbejr were to be stationed in Roithina, for bj thAt name 
was the Isle of Thanet called bj the ancient Britons. There is 
no OTidence that Yortigem intended to give up this island, 
at that period, to the Saxons; the arrangement he made had 
nothing new in it Centories before, the Britons had crossed 
the sea, and fought in the wars of the Gaols; thej had also aided 
the Romans: it was a common costom for one nation to hire the 
assistance of another; when the time of senrice was orer, the 
soldiers either returned to their own ooontrj, or settled down 
amongst the natire tribes, whom thej had defended, as in 
Britain, manj of the Romans and Gaols had done before-time. 
In this ease, however, the resolt proved verjr di£Perent, though 
it woold have been difficolt for anj one endowed with the 
keraesi penetration to have foreseen that three small ships, 
probably containing in all not more than three hundred men, 
and these willing to render assistance on verj humble terms^ 
should point out a waj over the waves, by which their companions 
in arms should come, and oimquer, and take possession of a 
coontry which it had cost the Romans so many years of hard 
i : warfare to sobjugate. The Saxons appear to have done their 

; do^; fighting was their every-day trade: their robost natores 

* had received no tooch of Roman refinement, they earned their 

j ' lireadwiththepointsoftheirswords,andtheblowsof their heavy 

I « battle-axes; they drove back the northern hordes beyond the 

)■■ .1 ' Roman wdUs, and they soon grew into great favoor with the 

r; t Britons. All this was very natural to a nation now making rapid 

prog re ss in civilisation, and one wealthy enoogh to pay others 
for fighting.its battles— it was a much easier life to sit com- 
fortably in their walled cities, to follow the chase, and enjoy the 
loxoiy of the bath, than to be chasing the Picts and Scots from 
one ooun^ to anodber, through forests and morasses, and over 
I i hills and dales, day after daj; but to do this securely more aid 

was required. Hengist and Horsa had left numbers of their 
eoontiymen beUndi who would willingly fight on the same terms 
which they had accepted. Yortigem agroed to the proposition 
Ijl ; they made, and more Saxons were speedily sent for. Seventeen 

i[ ;. ; ships soon arrived, and on the deck ofoneoftfaesevessds, from the 

1;.. . stem ofwhich the banner of the white horse waved, stood a con* 

I i j i qoeror whose long silken locks bleW out in the breeie, unen* 

cumbered br either helmet or crest, who bore neither sword, 
skiela nor battle-axe, but was armed only with a pair ot 
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^ ■ 
beautiful blue eyes, snd a face of such strange and surpasBing j i 

beauty as had never before been mirrored in our island waves: ^ ' 

Buch was the Saxon Princess Rowena» destined to win more I '\ 

broad acres from the Britons without striking a single blow, than ^ ' 

all the northern barbarians had ever gained hj their numberless | | 

invasions. On the landing of his daughter, accompanied bj so- ,] ] 

manj of her countrymen, a great feast would, of course, be held ( 

to celebrate the event, and there Yortigem and the British i . 

chiefs would, beyond doubt, be assembled to welcome their new i[ 

allies; there is nothing remarkable in such an occurrence, nor in !■ | 

Bowena drinking to her father's royal guest, nor in the ishmd :i 

king falling at once in loVe with the dutiful barbarian. Her ' .S 

drinking his health, in a tongue to which he was a stranger, ^ , 

her natural bashfulness^ on first standing in the presence of the j 

British king — ^her confusion when she found her language was a] 

not understood by him — all, doubtless, contributed to make her ^j 

look more interesting. Then above all to know that the blood' ..i 

of Woden flowed in her veins, that she had descended from a' 

hero, whose renown in battle had raised him to the grandeur of' 

a god, in the idolatrous estimation of his own countrymen; aU 

these things coupled together had surely romance and poetry 

enough about them, aided by such a beautiful countenance^ to 

turn a calmer brain than Vortigem's, heated as his was by love 

and wine. He had no peace until he married her; her image 

seems to have haunted his memory, and caused him more uneasi- . ^ 

ness until she became his wife, than all the inroads of the northern 

hordes had hitherto done. Even before this period, all had gone 

on smoothly and evenly between the Britons and the Saxons; . 

but now Love himself had landed amongst the last-comers, and 

received the warmest welcome of them all. Who could dream I 

that he but heralded the way for slaughter, conquest, and death ' . ! ^ 

to follow in, or that the beauty he accompanied should be the' '| 

cause of bloodshed between the Saxons and the Britons ?«— y^« ' 

so it was. ^ . { 

The Saxons were, shortly after, the sole possessors of thd isle ' 

of Thanet, and the influence of Yordgenrs pretty pagan wife j 

was soon visible to the jealous eyes of the Britons. Hengist r|! 

and Horsa began to demand more liberal supplies, and to cast a 

longing glance upon Kent; but the Britons had spirit enough to \ 

resist such a concession, and here we for a time lose sight of' 

Vortigeni and Bowen% though it is highly probable that thsgr -l ' 

'« ■ ■ • ■ ;il 
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TCtreated mtotfaeiale of Thanet, then held by the StxoiM, from 
the coming storm. Yortimer and Catigemy the two sons of Yor- 
tigem by a foimer marriage* now took the command of the 
Britons, with whom the Soman settlers in the island appear to 
have joined; all resolved to make head in one common causs^ 
and to drive the Saxons ont of Britain. Hengist and Horsa, to 
strengthen their force, formed a leagne with their old brothers 
in plunder, the Soots and Ficts, and war once more broke oat 
in the land, more terrible in its results than it had ever been 
In the struggles between the Britons and the Bomans. What 
few fragments we find in the old Welsh bards, alluding to these 
ancient battles, are filled with dreadful descriptions, and awful 
imi^es of shinghter. We are borne onward, from the shoot of 
the onset, to ^e mighty shock when the opposing ranks dose 
in battle, when blade clashes against blade, when dark frown- 
ing men sink with gory seams on their foreheads, and tall / 
chieftains rock and struggle together in the combat, and as 
each knee is brought to the ground, it rests upon a bed of gore, 
while battle-axes, as they are uplifted, and glitter a moment 
in the air, shed down crimson drops. Then gloomy biers pass 
by, on which '* red-men** are borne; and ravens come sweeping 
through the dim twilight which settles over that ancient battle* 
field, to pr^ upon the fallen warriors. Such wailings as these 
must have caused the heart of Yortigem to have beat pain- 
if [ foUyt oven when the fair head of Bowena was pillowed upon 

it^ and to hare made him sigh, and regret that such beauty had 
been purchased atso great a sacrifice. At the batdeof the Ford* 
of-Eagles, long after called Eaglesfinrd, but now Aylesford, in 
Kent, did Horsa, the brother of Hengist, fall; he whose banner 
of the white-horse had waved over many a victorious field, and 
been the terror of the northern tribes, now fell to rise no more. 
On the ride of the Britons, also perished Catigem, and a sore re- 
proach most his death have been to his father, Yortigem, when he 
heard the tidings! for, alas, he was wasting the hours in soft daUi« 
ance with his blne-md idolater, while his sons were fighting and 
falling in defence of their country. Yortimer had now the sole 
. comsMnd of the Britons, and, if the ancient bards are to be be« 
Heved, it was by his hand that Horsa was shun. A sad pang 
must such a mmoor as this have sent through the aching heart 
of poor Bowcna,a8 she gaaed upon her husband, and inUm be- 
held the iiithflr of her nnde's murderer, the destroyer of her 
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father's oompanion in arms — ^he who had shared the fortinies cf 
Hengisty from the hoar when first the prow of their ship ploughed 
together the sands on the British shore. One of onr old P,( 

chroniclers (Rc^er de Wendover) states that, on a fature daj, : i 

Bowena bitterlj revenged the death of Horsa^ hj bribing one of 
Vortimer's servants to poison her son-in-law, and that thus fell* in 



the bloom of life, one of the noblest of the British warriors— a •; j 

victim to the vengeance of his step-mother. Whether this is J[ 

true or not, it is now impossible to decide, so much are the state- \ ^ . 
ments of our early historians at variance; one thing, however, is y/ } | 
clear, the Saxons were defeated, and compelled to escape in 1} 

their long chiules, or ships; nor do thej appear to have returned 
until after the death of Vortimer, when, at the suggestion of 
Bowena, her father was again invited to Britain, and this time 
Hengist returned with a larger force than had hitherto landed 
in our island. When the Saxon landed, he made an ofier of 
peace to the Britons, and invited the chieifs to a feast, which he 
gave on the occasion. Both parties were to come without their 
arms, such was the command issued by Hengist, and enforced on ^ 
the part of the British leaders by Vortigem, who was also present. 
The treacherous Saxon had, however, given orders to his fol« 
lowers to conceal short swords or daggers under their garments^ 
and when he gave the signal, to fall upon and slaughter every 
Briton present^ with the exception of Yortigem. The feast com- 
menced, the wine-cup circubted, the Saxon and British chiefs sat 
side by side; those who had fought together, face to face and hand 
to hand, were drinking from the same cup, for it appears to have { 

been so contrived that a false-friend should be placed between 
every foe. Vortigem seems to have sat secure, and never once 
dreamed of the treachery that surrounded him ; and, perhaps, even 
before the smile had well faded from Hengist's face, as he talked 
of the pleasant days that were yet in store for his unsuspecting 
son-in-law, he turned round and exclaimed: " J^tmed eure taxei,'^ 
^'unsheath your swords," and in a few moments after three 
hundred British chiefs and nobl^ lay lifeless upon the ground. ^ H ^^ 
The motto prefixed to our present chapter is from one of the j^ • 

poems of Golyddan, a Welsh bard, who Hved within a century or f | 

two after this cold-blooded massacre, a deed which muat for many [ ^ ' 

a long year afterwards have rankled in the minds of the Britons, Ij! 

and which their bards would never allow to slumber, whenever } 1 1' 

they sang the deeds of their departed chieftains. Doabdesi Jm 
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Sowena was present at that bloodj baoqaet^ and with a cruel 
look eoniiimted **the weak chief," as he stood pale and horror- 
stricken, gUincing from father to daughter, and cursing the hour, 
as he looked into the face of the beautiful heathen, whose blue 
ejes could perchance gaae, without shrinking for a moment, upon 
those wan and day-cold countenances that were now upturned 
. : I in death. Though bng jears have passed- awaj, and the haw* 

^ , thorns have put out their blossoms above a thousand times since 

\ [•' the fatal Maj in which this terrible tragedy took place, still 

• • the eye of the imagination can scarcely conjure up the scene 

without a shiver. It is supposed to have been near Stonehenge 
where this cruel butchery Uxk place, probably within the very 
drde of those Druidical monuments, some of which still stand, 
though at that period the whole temple was, doubtless, per* 
feet If, as we are led to belieye, many of the British chief- . 
tains were Christians, there was something in keeping with the 
stem ehsracter of the Saxon pagans, in thus slaughtering their 
enemies in the presence of the very altars on which the islanders 
had formeriy sacrificed to the gods th^ themselves worshipped, 
and sudi an act might, in their eyes, hulow even this savage re- 
venge. To slaughter all who did not believe in their heathen creed, 
was with the Pagan Saxons a rdigious du^; they bdieved such 
acts were acceptable to their gods. 

We shudder at the very thought of such a deed— nearly four- 
teen centuries have elapsed since the sands of Salisbury Plain 
drank in the blood of these victims. Yet we startle to see the 
dead thus piled together around the grey old stones which the 
footsteps of Time have all but worn away, as if we still looked 
calmly on while they were brought bleeding to our very thresholds. 
' Still the historian of the past might mingle his sympathy, and 
carry back many a deed which hM since then been done, to be 
rolled up and mourned over in the same great catalogue of 
cruelty. The shadows that move through &e old twilight of 
time, bend under the weight of the " red-men ** that are borne 
upon the btcar. The form of Hengist seems to stand leaning 
upon the red piDars that mark the entrance to the Hall of Murder 
in Valhalla, as if wondering ** why the chariot wheels so long 
defaced,'* and the guests that still tarried behind, hastened to the 
banquet of seolls, which stood awaiting theur coming, in the 
hails of Odin* For such a deed stamps him as a fitting servitor 
in thai hotriUa ban of slanghter. 
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At Crayford in Kent, another great battle was fonght between 
tiie Saxons and the Britons, in which the ktter were defeated 
-with great slaughter, and so complete was the yictory, that the 
remnant of the British army were compelled to retreat into 
London. But with all his success, Hengist was unable to keep 
possession of little more than the countj of Kent, and the island . , 

of Thanet, and even this, it appears, he would have found it t 

difficult to retain, but for the dissensions which were e?er break* 
ing out amongst the British chiefs. The Britons were able at 
this verj time to send out twelve thousand armed men into Gaul, 
to war against the Visigoths, so that there can be but little 
doubt that, had unitj reigned amongst them, thej would have 
found no difficulty in driving out the Saxons, as they had done 
before-time. The island seems to have been so divided at this 
period, and under the command of so many different chiefs or 
kings, that they cared not to bring their united forces to bear 
upon one corner of the kingdom, especially that where the pre- 
sence of Vortigem still appears to have been acknowledged; for t| 
it is probable that the British king, after the death of his son, i 
settled down in his old age, amongst the Saxons, ** a sadder and | 
a wiser man." We even hope, in spite of his misdeeds, and 
the miseries into which his love for a fair face plunged the whole 
island of Britain, that there is no truth in the statements of our 
early Saxon historians, who have left it on record that he fled into 
Wales, where, hated alike *^ by slave and free-man, monk and 
layman, strong and weak, small and great,"* he at last perished 
with the fair Bowena, and all his family, in those flames which , 
destroyed the fortress where he had sought shelter from his 
enemies. Yet many venerable names might be brought forward 
in support of this story of the terrible end of an ancient British 
king. A dreadful fate for fair Rowena, if true, and all the evi* 
dence is sadly in its favour, and from our hearts, we cannot help 
pitying the poor girl, who with downcast eyes, as she held the 
golden goblet in her hand, listened to the promises which the 
island monarch poured into her ears; who stepped from the \\ > 
deck of her fath^s galley, to share a throne, yet appeara never 
to have forsaken her husband in all the varied vicissitudes of his i 
chequered life; but through battle, flood, and flre, to have trod [| 
the same perilous path with him, hand in hand, sometimes, it may * ^ 
be, when alone, shedding tears at the remembrance of her father's 
emeltiesi weeping one hour, for the death of her own fifiends^ and 
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the nezty oomfortiiig Yortif^em for the loss of tboM he moarned. 
We picture her, as in the jojonmesB of her heart the left her 
natiye home to meet her father— no mother appears to have ac« 
oompanied her — and, pagan as she was, we know not how pure 
and hoUj the feelings of that heart might be; for, red with blood 
as the hands of Hengist were, they had, doubtless, manj a time 
parted her sOken ringlets, as he stooped down and imprinted a 
father's kiss upon her lips. Perhaps a tear stole down the deep 
furrows which time and care had ploughed in the weather- 
beaten countenance of Hengist, as he embraced her when she 
first landed on our isknd shore, as in her pure countenance he 
traced the image of her mother, whom he had once so fondly 
loved. Poor Rowena! she might have moved like a ministering 
angd, through all the terrors of those stormy times, her mild blue 
eyes beaming comfort on every woe-begone countenance on which 
they gkDce£— now soothing the restless slumber of her father, as 
he sturted up^ dreaming of some new revenge, and by her falling 
tears, and low«breathed whispers, chasing away the dark demon 
firam his couch; for even through the past, those gentle eyes seem 
to beam upon.us, and the tears by which they are dimmed quench 
the cruel light, that when in anger, flashed fran beneath her 
fringed eye-lids. Oh, Mercy! thou wouldst not leave that beau* 
tiful Saxon mother to perish shrieking amidst the surrounding 
flames! What crimes she had, sprang from her faith; she was 
rnnaed in a cruel creed; when the grim shadow of Odin fell not 
over and darkened her gentle heart» she was a fond woman, even 
as our mothers have ever been. But she is dead and gone. 
Hengist ia now no more, and Eric, his son, reigns sole king 
over the white-cliffi» and green hills, and pastoral valleys of Kent, 
and the keds of other chiules are grating upon our dudky head- 
lands. The grey curtain ofTime again diopedown over the dead 
whidilnfiuMj stood before us, and after the niglit of death ia 
fts^ a new noming breaks, that 
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CHAPTEB X. 

ELLA, CEBDBIC, AND KINO ABTHUS 

" He WM ft shield to bis eonntry . 
The eourteoiu leader of the anny ; 
Hit coane was a wheel in battle, 
He was a ciij to old age ; 
The head, the noUest pillar of Britain; 
An eagle to his foe in his thrast, 
BrsTs as generons ; 
In the angry warfare, certain of Tietory." 

LLTWAnoH Hnv^ 8ixn Gbhtubt. 

The next Saxon chieftain of anj note, who effected a landing 
in Britain, and established himself in the country, was £Ua; he 
came, accompanied bj his three sons and the same number of 
ships, the latter being anchored beside the Isle of Thanet, where 
Hengist and Horsa, twenty-eight years before, became auxiliaries 
under Vortigem. From the soath of Kent, a vast forest ex* 
tended into Sussex and Hampshire, a huge uncultivated wilder* 
ness, called Andreade, or Andredswol^ measuring above a 
hundred miles in length, and a long day's march in breadth, for 
it was full thirty miles wide, and abounded with wolves, deer, 
and wild boars. Near the Sussex entrance of this primeval 
English forest, Ella fought his first battle, and drove the Britons 
into the wide wooded waste. After a time, the Saxon chief re* 
ceived fresh reinforcements, and not until then did he venture 
to attack the ancient British town which was named Andredes 
Ceaster, and stood, strongly foitified, on the edge of the forest 
While the Saxons were attempting to scale the walls, a body of 
the Britons rushed upon them from the wood, and, thus attaoLod 
in the rear, the invaders were compelled to turn their backf 
upon the town and carry the fight into the forest Three times 
was the assault renewed, for no sooner were the Saxons at the 
foot of the wall than the Britons were upon their heels; each 
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time EUa's loss was severe; night came, and both parties rested > 

until the morrow, encamped within sight of each other. With | ! { 

sunrise, the battle was renewed, and the Saxon chief this tune If ;' 

drove the Britons still further into the forest, but all was use- \\ \ 

less— they knew every turning and every thicket that afibrded a |{ ; 
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•hdter, and bj the time the besiegera bed again reached the 
towD, the hnfe idanders were there, readj to pin the first 
Saxon to the wall who attempted to scale it» with the unerring 
myelins which thej could hurl to an inch. The forces under 
jSUn became furious; thej stood between two enemies; thej were 
attacked both firom the town and the forest; whichever way 
thej turned, the pointed spears of the Britons were presented 
At Iragth, the Saxon chief divided his army into two bodies : 
one he commanded to drive the Britons into the forest, and to 
prevent them from returning; the otheri at the same time, began 
to break down the walls. Revenge was now the order of the 
daj: maddened hj their losses, and irritated bj the long delay, 
the merciless Sucons put every soul within Use walls to death 
-^neither man, woman, nor child, did thej leave alive; such a , 
massacre had never before taken place. Even the wsJls were 
levdled to the earUi, and, for ages after, that town stood by the 
^oomy forest, sUent, ruined, and desolate; untQ even the time of 
Edward the First it was pmnted out to the stranger; and though 
the hmg grass, and tlie moss, and the lichen, had grown grey upon 
its ruins, there were still traces of its fallen grandeur ** which,** in 
the words of the old chronicler, <*show^ how noble a dty it 
had onee been.** 

It is painful, even only in fancy, to picture the return of those 
British warriors from tlie forest; how startling must have been 
the very silence which reigned over those ruins, the vast dreary 
woodland wilderness behind, the levelled walls and the bodies of 
the dead before — ^here the remains of a beloved home which the 
vdestrqringfirehadblackened— on the hearth a beautiful form, with 
Jier long hair steeped in her own heart's blood, her child stretched 
across her arm, over which Uie heavy rafter had in mercy fallen, 
the wolf already prowling about the threshold. Eyen through 
the night of time, we can almost hear their moans— each warrior 
xeproi^bg himself for having fled, and envying the unbroken 
deep of ihe slain. How looked those British Others and hus- 
bands when they again met the Saxon slayers in battle? Who 
marvel^ after reading of such deeds as these, that they hung 
the heads of their enemies at their sidea— that they found musio 
in the gurgling of their blood-*that as the foe expired they stood 
calmfy looking oo, mocking him with a solemn death-chaunt, 
and tdling the dying man of Uie wife and home he would 
tea again^— of the savag« laugh, **bitter and sullen as 
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the bunting of the 8ea» of the dead whioh in their fuiy Uiejr 
mangled— of the joj wiUi which thej hailed the flapping of the 'J 

raven's wingSi as ihef heard them descending upon the battle- 
field?" Such images would maddened revenge select to express its 
triumph in, and the only marvel is, that so many beautiful passageSi 
expressive of grief, and sorrow, and heart-broken despair, are I 

scattered over tiie wild wailings of the early British bai^ Yet i 

such scenes as we have here depicted it was theirs to deplore— 
such revenge as they took, when the current of battle bore them 
on to victory, it was theirs to exult in, and their bards, gifted 
with the power of song, retired to mourn like the dove, or 
sallied forth to destruction with the scream of the easle. 
They were familiar with the images of death, were cilled 
upon every day to defend their lives, and were never cer- 
tain that she, whose beautiful smile beamed love on their de- 
parture in the morning, would in the evening stand waiting 
upon the threshold to welcome their return. Neither the weep- 
ing mother, nor the smiling child, had, in those days^ power to 
turn aside Uie edge of the Saxon sword. Hius was the second 
Saxon kingdom odled Sussex, established, by EUa, and his three 
sons. 

Eighteen years after, another of Woden's descendants, named 
Cerdric, came with his followers in five ships. Where they 
landed is uncertain, though it does not appear that we should 
be much in error if we fixed upon Yarmouth, which for cen- 
turies after was called Cerdricksand, and known by that name 
even in Camden's day. At the time of his landing, the Britons 
were in possession of the whole island, with the exception of 
Kent and Sussex, and the Saxons who inhabited these king- 
doms appear to have aided the new-comers. Battle followed 
upon battle as usual, and we are thankful that only so few 
scanty records exist, for it would be wearisome to go over such 
successive bead-rolls of slaughter. Nor was Cerdric allowed 
to land peaceably, for, like Julius Caesar above five cen- 
taries before, he had to fight his wav from the first moment of 
leaving the deck of his vesseL One great battle, however, 
was fought, in which the British king Natanleod was slain; the 
two armies met at Churdfrid, and in the onset the isUmders 
appear to have had the advantage. Natanleod commenced 
the attack on the right wing of the Saxons, broke through 
the line^ bore down the standards^ and compelled Cerdric 
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4 ; I to retreat Yean had passed away since tbe Britons had 

- . j before miistered such a force; thej pursued the routed foe 

"i '« ' - ' across the field with terrible slaughter. The yictorj, however, 

'{ ^* i- was far firom being complete, for while the Britons plunged for- 

i '^\ ' ward, hot and eager in the pursuit, the fwces under the com- 

* ' ) ! mand of the son of Cerdric dosed upon the flank of the pur- 

* 4 ] iuing annj and compelled them to whed round and defend them- 

selves. The Saxon chief also recovered from the panic, and 
attacked them in front; thus the Britons were hemmed in on 
both sides, and their centre was soon broken. All was now 
hurry, retreat, confusion, and slaughter; quarter was neither 
craved nor given, those who could not escape fought and fell, 
and when the battle was ended, the body of the British king 
lay surrounded by five thousand of his lifeless warriors. It wiU 
be readily imagined that Cerdric must have received great 
assistance firom Kent and Sussex to have won such a victory, 
1 and it is evident that the leagued forces did not separate 

without extending their ravages— 4nany a fair province was deso* 
lated, the inhabitants slaughtered, their houses burnt to the 
ground, and their priests mercilessly butchered; for wherever 
the Christian religion abounded, there the sword of the Saxon 
was found unsheathed. 

Stuf and Wihtgar next came, both of them Cerdric's kinsmen, 
and it seems as if scarcely a favourable wind now blew, without 
wafiing a fresh fleet of Saxon chiefs to the British coast. They 
evidently began to look upon Britain as their own; so many 
relations came one after the other and settled down, and never 
returned, that we can imagine the only topic of conversation 
now in Jutland was about Britain— that houses and lands 
' were at a discount— that everybody was either purchasing or 
building ships — ^that the old crones reaped quite a harvest 
in standing upon the headlands and sending prayers after 
the vessels, for Jutes, Angles, and Saxons were now all astir; 
rumours had flown over £e ocean Ihat there were kingdoms 
for thoae who dare venture for them, and that, no matter how 
distant the descent might be, so long as the voyager had a drop 
of Woden's blood in his veins^ there was a crown for him if he 
could but find followers to fight for it Nor had the poor 
Britons any hope left, for as one died off there was always 
another ready to ancceedi Cynric followed Cerdric; he passed 
away, and Cealwia name killed two or three British kings^ of 
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wbom we know nothing, excepting that one was called Con- 
mail, another Condidan, and the third Farinmail— added the 
cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bristol to his dominion^^ 
and finally established the kingdom of Wessex, which included 
seven^ counties, beside the Isle of Wight But we must not 
thus hurrj over this stirring period, for a new champion had 
sprung up amongst the Britons, the king Arthur of old romance, 
the hero of poetry and fable, the warrior whose rery existence 
has, to many, become a matter of doubt. What little we know 
of any of the British kings who existed at this period, is almost 
limited to the bare mention of their names. A new language 
had sprung up^ and, excepting among the conquered, there was 
no one left to record the deeds of the British heroes, but the 
Welsh bards; for what kympathy could the worshippers of 
Woden have with the warriors who spoke another language, and 
followed a creed so different to their own? What should we 
have known of the earlier Britons but for Julius Cesar? Who 
can doubt but that the Saxons cared only to chronicle the deeds 
of their own countrymen, or who can tell how many records 
were destroyed by the misbelicTing Danes on a later day? We 
have more than tradition to prove the existence of Arthur: he 
is alluded to by the ancient bards, and mentioned by them in 
succession, for as one caught up and carried forward the Cymric 
lay of another, so did he allude to warriors of other days. The 
8^01^8 had enough to do to record their own conquests, and 
left the Britons to mourn over their own disasters, for what they 
remembered with feelings of pride would to the new-comers be 
a source of regret; a British victory would but afford them a 
theme for a dirge, and the very memory of a hero who had occa* 
sionally triumphed over them would be a source of pain. Those 
who furnished GUdas and Nennius witii tiie subjecto for their 
histories would not be such as kept a record of tiie bravery of the 
w ^ y«* Arthur is mentioned by them both. These vene- 

Ob e chroniclers could but teU what they heard; many of the 
>veisn ibards fought in tiie batdes of which they sang, and 
S! anl^''*' as weU as victory, was alike woven into their lays. 

f, fh^J^^^ "^ *^d amongst the Saxon historians, 
IfJ^.^^'^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^W<>'^ -^^w »>««»»*« li 1 

.^Ztt L."^ ^?«' •"^^ *^o"e^ Gildw ^M lining ^tWn . f 

pathy for hwi-^nererlheless he praisea his valour. 
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Arthur is the last British king in whose fortunes we strongly 
BjmpathijEe. We see his native land about to be wrested from 
him. In every eomer of the ishmd are strangers landing, and 
taking possession of the soiL In almost every battle the Britons 
are defeated; they who» from the first dawning of history, had been 
the possessors of the island, are about to be driven from i(^ and thati 
too^ at a period when they were just becoming familiar to us. As 
we feel for and with them at this time, so do the Saxons at last 
Interest us^ and there our sympathy ends; the Normans never 
become so endeared to us as .they have been. From their first 
landing we seem to dislike them, even more than we do the 
Sazonsy whom we bqpn to see darkening every point of tho 
I , land, for as yet they are Pagans, and just as they gather upon 

t our favour, the Danes approach; and Uien we feel as much in* 

I terested on the side of the Saxons as we do now on that of the 

{. Britons. For there are currents in histoiy which bear us forward 

1 against our win — we struggle against them in vain— we are swept 

I onward through new scenes, and whirled so rapidly amongst 

I past events, that we no longer ding to passing objects to re- 

tard our courses; but as the wide ocean opens out before us, we 
gaae upon its vastness in wonderment, and are lost in tiie con- 
templa&m of the shifting scenes which are ever chasing each 
other over its surface. The forms that fall upon the pages of 
history, are like the sunshine and shadow pursuing each other 
over Uie bice of the ocean, where the golden fades into the grey; 
and as each wave washes nearer to the shore, it is ever 
changing its hue, firom gloom to brightness, until it breaks 
upon the beach, and is no more. Arthur leading on the Britons, 
with the image of the Virgin upon his shield, seems, in our eyes, 
, only like some armed phiuitom, standing upon the rim of the 
hamm at sunset^ and pointing with his sword towards the 
coming darimess; then he sinks behind the rounded hill, never 
to appear again* His twelve battles have a glorious indistinct- 
nessr-they sink one behind the other in the sunset, just as 
we can trace the bright armour, and the drooping banners, and 
the moving host, in the fading gold of the ckrads,<->they then melt 
around the dying glories of heiven. Something great and grand 
seems ever shiq^ng itself before the eye; but ere we are able 
to seiaa upon any distind feature^ all is gone^ never to appear 
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we 8ee his hand on the rein, he is about to bear oflf the beauti- •>. 

fill ladj, bat is dissuaded from it bj his companions. The i)^ 

caralcade passes on, and he rides moodilj at the head of his 
followers, — then one of the dark turnings of time shuts him out 
from the sight i* 

Sword in hand, we next behold him, in hot pursmt after a |; 

British chief, who has slain some of his soldiers; the image of !'• 

the Virgin is borne rapidly through the air, his teeth are clenched, ;>; 

and there is a frown upon his brow. A priest approaches— ;| 

others come up — ^they tell him that there are enemies enough to j} 

sUy amongst the Saxons. The angry spot fades from his fore- 
head, and he sits calmly in his saddle— -again he ranishes. 

His wife is then borne away, and we meet him breathing 
rengeance against the king of Somersetshire, rowing that he 
will, ere night, leave Melva to sleep shorter by the head— ha 
slackens his rein for a few moments beside the gate of a mo* 
nastery: good and holy men are there, the hand of a renerable 
man is placed upon his bridle, the image of the Virgin he bears 
upon his shield is appealed to; he muses for a time with his eyeS' 
bent upon the ground, he allows his war-horse to be led under 
^e gr^ gateway of the monastery— his wife is lestofed, and 
Melva xorgiven, and the curtain again falls. 

Huel, another king of the Britons, has been tampering with 
the enemies of his country; he is upbraided by Arthur for his 
treachery, then slain by his own hand. We see him ever in 
the van, at the battles of Glen, Doughs, Bassa^ the Wood of 
Caledon, Castle Gunnion, on the banks of the Rebroit, on the 
mountain of Cathregonian, and the battle in which the Saxona 
were routed on the Badon Hills, and we no longer wonder at 
the slow progress made by Cerdric, or that he died before the 
kingdom of Wessex was established. The armed troops, headed 
by king Arthur, stood between his advance into Wales; they 
remembered the hills of Bath, and the number of slain they 
had left upon those summits. Saving the feud with Medraw^ 
in which ^e BritUh king received the blow by which he died, 
thcM few facts are about aU that wecan gather of the renowned 
deeds of the mighty King Arthur. 

Excepting the slight mention made of him in the works of 
^^ v^?"""'?' *^® ^"^^ <^ ^l»om, as we have before a f 

no other lecoid ef his deeds, beyood those traditioQ has pt^' • ' 
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•enred in the layi of the Wdsh birds. After the battte of 
I ^ CenoJan, where Arthur reoeiyed his deaUi*bk>ir» be was carried 

! . from the field, and conveTed to Glastonbiny Abbe^, and con- 

i. ' • signed to the care of a noble ladjr, named Moi^an, who appears 

! ^ to hare been a kinswoman of king Arthm's; in her charge he 

J <: was left to be cored of his woonds. He» however, died, though 

his death was long kept a secret, and mmours were sent abroad 
that he had been removed into another world, but would one 
daj again appear, and reign sole king of Britain. Ages after, 
ibis was believed in; it was a thought that often cheered the 
) fading ejes of the dying Celt; he Mieved that he but left his 

* diildrai behind him for a time; and that Arthur, with the 

Virgin upon his shield, and his sword, ^Calibume,** in his 
\ ' hand, would assuredly one day come and lead the remnant of 

I ; the ancient Cymxy on to victory. No historian, who has looked 

> carefully into the few facts which we possess relating to this 

^ British king, has ever doubted the existence of such a belief; it 

I . was a coming devoutly looked for— the dreamy solace of a faUen 

t nation, their only comfort when all beside had perished. No 

1 marvd that round his memory so many fables are woven— that 

I miracle upon miracle was ascribed to him, and deed upon deed 

f piled together, until even the lof^ summit of high romance at 

I last toppled down with all its giants, and monsters, and impro- 

{ baUe accumulation of enemies slain, which in the days of Gil- 

l das amounted to hundreds, and that down with it tumbled nearly 

f all the few facts which had sweUed into such an inordinate bulk 

from his fair fiune. How it would have astonished th^ true 
Arthur, could he but have been restored to life, and by the Ught 
of the few embers which glimmered in the British huts in the 
evening twilight, have hoird some bud, the descendant of Lly- 
warchihe aged, who knew him well, and had looked on him, face 
to face, recounting his deeds at the battle of Llongberth! Yet, 
through the traditions of these very bards, by whom his deeds 
were so magnified, is his memoiypreserved, though above diirteen 
centuries have glided away. All belief m his return must, ages 
before this, have perished; yet his memory was not forgotten, and 
it is on record, that a secret had been entrusted to one who had 
probaUf descended from a long line of ancient minstrels; for the 
druids^ who numbered bards amongst their order, had mysteries 
wUdi they only confided to each other, and those were seldom re- 
^eaU nta the approach of death* Nor can we teU how moeh 
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thoj were interested in keeping the death of Arthur a secret, for 

we mast not forget that the fires upon their altan were not n 

wholly extinguished when the British king fell beneath the fatal \[ i 

blow, which he received from the hand of his nephew in the field '^ 

of CamUui, for that his death was kept a secret has never been ^ 

disputed. 

Though the discoyery of the remains of king Arthur has long 
been a matter of donbt, yet while it is supported by such high 
authority as Giraldus Cambrensis and William of Alalmsbury, 
who were living at the period it is said to have taken place, and \} 

while even Sharon Turner has admitted it into his ** History of f| 

the Anglo-Saxons," we should scarcely be justified in rqjecting 
it from our pages. The discovery is said to have originated as 
follows:— 

Henry the Second, during his visits into Wales, freely admitted 
the Welsh bards into his presence; and as he numbered amongst ^ ' 

his own household a minstrel of some celebrity, named Pierre de 
Vidal, there is every reason to conclude that he was a willing 
listener to the ancient lays which were chanted in those days in 
the halls of the nobles. By one of the old British bards he was told 
that king Arthur was interred in Glastonbury Abbey; that the 
spot was marked by two pyramids, or pillars; that the body was 
buried very deep^ to prevent the Saxons from discovering it; 
and that, instead of a stone coffin, the remains would be found 
in the trunk of a hollowed oak— a form of interment, as we have 
before shown, very common amongst the ancient Britons. The 
king transmitted this information to the abbot of Glastonbury, 
commanding him to dig between the pillars, and endeavour to 
discover the body of the British king. In the cemetery of the 
abbey, and between the monuments which the Welsh bard had 
pointed out, they commenced the search, and dug, it is said, unUl 
they came to a stone, under which they found a leaden cross, 
and the following inscription: ** Hie jaoet sepultus indytus Bex 
Arthurus in insuhi AvoUonia." Though we must eonfess that 
there is something verydoubtful about the inscription of a Bri- 
tish king not being in Welsh, when the Cymxy were said, at this 
period, to have been acquainted with letters, we will pass it by, 
and go on with the narrative. Sixteen feet lower, it is said, 
they found the outer coffin, which, as before described, was 
formed out of the solid stem of an oak, hoUowed in the centre to 
contain the body. The kg-bones, we are told, wera of an im- 
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usual Bbe» being the breadth of three fingen longer than those 
of the tidOest man present These bones Giraldus, it is said, 
took in his hand, and also read the inscription, for he was pre- 
sent at the disinterment. The sknU was large, and marked with 
ten wounds — nine of these had healed in the bone, the tenth was 
tji' ; T open, and probablj showed where the mortal blow was struck 

^ • that terminated his life. Near at hand, were found the remains 

of his wife; the long yellow hair which the ancient bards loved 
.V to dwell upon, in their descriptions of the fair queen, appeared 

I perfect, until touched. The remains were remoTed into the 

?. abbej, and placed in a magnificent shrine, which, bj the order 

I . of £dward the First, was placed before the high altar. In 

I the jear one thousand two hundred and soTenty-siz, nearly 

* »^ a hundred years after the bodies were discovered, the same 
' kinn^ accompanied by his queen, visited Glastonbury, and 
I ' had the shrine opened to look upon the remains of the re- 
nowned warrior and his once fair consort. King Edward folded 
the bones of the reputed Arthur in a rich shroud, while his wife • 
did the same with Uiose of the yellow-haired queen; then placed 
them again reverentially within the shrine. The piUiuv which 

I ; marked the spot where Uie bodies were discovered, long remained ; 

and William of Malmsbury, who was living at the period when 
they were disinterred, has left an account of the inscription 
and figures upon the pillars, which were five-sided, and twenty- 
six feet high.* Neither the meanings of the inscriptions, or the 
figures, were at the period of the discovery rightly understood. 
What befel them afterwards we know not, though the fate of 

• ^1 the abbey is well known. Whether the discovery of these 
mnains bs true or not, there cannot be a doubt about the exist- 
ed of king Arthur; for, were there even no allusion made to 
hun by Gildas and Nennius, who liv^ near upon the period 
when he was vraging war with Cerdrio and Cealwin; or by the 
British bards, who luiew him personally, and even fought under 
his command — ^were there no such undeniable evidence as the 
above, the traditions which so long preserved his remembrance 
would go far to prove his existence. But these throw no light 
upon the achievements by which he became so renowned; it is 
like disoovering the casket without the gem— there is evidence 
of the treasure^ and the care with which it was preserved, but 
what the tieasare itself was, we know not What few fiM)ts we 

^ Tama% Aa^dtzoot, vol L 9^ fM. 
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have thrown together, are all that ean reallj be depended npon . 
as the true history of king Arthnr: his knights, his round table, 
and the deeds which are attributed to him, must ever stand 
amongst the thousand-and-one tales which a wonder-loTing 
people have treasured in all ages, and some of which are found 
even amongst the most barbarous nations. The j appear to hare 
been such as raised Woden into a god in the daricest era of 
Sucon paganism; and as Roman civilisation seems never to hare • 
spread far amongst the ancient Cjmry in Wales, we are justified *■ 
in concluding tluit thej also loved to shed around the memofj of 
their bravest chieftain the same mysterious reverence, and that 
what was wanting to make up the unnatural stature of the imago 
of their idolatry, they piled up from old legends and time-out-M* 
mind fables, that ** give delight, but hurt not** The discovery 
of king ArUiur^s remains is at best but doubtful history. 



CHAPTER XL 

ESTABUSHMENT OF THE SAXON OOTABOHT. 

« Otw the hawk's ttaUon, over the hawk's banquet of heads, 
Om the qnlTeriog of tiM spears, reddening was the wing; 
Over the howling of the storm the eonrse of the sea-guU was seen ; 
Over the blood, whirling and flowing, the exnlting ravens were sereamiDg^ 
They hovered above the treasnre of the fleroe-wihged raoe, 
And their clamonr went spioading through the sky." 

CnrDBBi.u's Dbath ov Owbs« 

DoRiNO the period in which the events occurred that are nar- 
rated in the opening pages of our last chapter, another body of 
Saxons had arrived in Britain, and settled down in Essex, where 
under Erkenwin they laid the foundation of that kingdom or 
state, which eventually extended into Middlesex, and included 
London — then a town of considerable note, though bearing no 
marks of its high destiny, as its few houses heaved up and over- 
looked the Thames. Little did the fisherman dream, as he /^ 
turned back to gaze upon his humble home^ where the morning^ 
sunbeams fell, that ttie hut in which he had left his childrea 
asleep, 9tood where a city would one day rise, that should bo» 
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I tbe metropolis of England, and the enyj of sarrounding 
OS. StUl las did those ancient Saxons, as thej landed in 
the marshes of Essex, ever imagine that thej were marching 
oaward towards a town, whose renown would one day spread to 
the nttermost ends of the earth, a citj which would at last arrest 
the gase of the whole wide world, whose grandeur would only 
he eclipsed hj its greatness, and stand Uie sun of the earth, 
defying all eyes to point out, amid the hlase of its splendour, 
where its brightness b^;an or where it ended. But while the tide 
which bore on a new population was thus setting in, and the 
kingdom of East Anglia was formed by a portion of the Saxon 
tribe, who have left no other names behind than those given to 
the counties oF Suffolk and Norfolk, the most formidable force 
that had hitherto arrived in Britain, since the time of the Romans, 
landed between the Tweed and the Firth of Forth. Forty ships 
were at once anchored near the mouths of these rivers^ and from 
them stepped on shore, Ida and his twelve sons, with a number 
of namejesa chiefs, who belonged to the tribe of Angles, and 
a long train of Saxon foHowers^ all of whom had sworn to 
acknowledge Ida as their kmg, for he also daimed descent from 
the inexhaustible stock of Woden» Between the Clyde and the 
Humber, the country was divided amongst many of the British 
tribes, all of whom had their separate king, or chief, and were 
ever doing their utmost, unconsciously, to aid the conquest of tiie 
Saxons^ by waging war with each other. Bemida and Deirs^ 
as they were afterwards called, were at the time of Ida*s landing 
governed by the following kings or chiefs, for it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish thdr proper titles, named Gall, Dyvedel, Tsgwnell,nrien, 
the patron of Taliesin the bard, Bhydderc the generous, Gwallog, 
Aneorin, himself a poet, together with other sovereigns whose 
very names have paished, and who all appear to have, for onc^ 
wnited, and made a bold stand against the advance of Ida. 

We have now the light of these andent bards to guide us 
through this remote period, and some of them fought in the 
battles of whidi thqr have left us descriptions. Chief amongst 
these British warriors appears to have been Urien; Taliesin cdls 
him the <«diidd of heroes, the thunderbolt of the Cymry,** and 
ea his onset to ^tbe rushing of migh^ waves, and fiery 
I blaiing athwart the heavens.* l£i, they ^^gnated the 
laoi or ilame-bearw, so terrible was the devastation which 
ke mftdo. . Many battles were fimght between these renowned 
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chieftains. It was on the mght which ashen in the Sabliath,wliea 
the <' Flame^bearer'' approaiched, with his forces divided into four 
companies, to sorroand GMdeu and B^;ed, proTinces over which 
Urien goyeraed. Ida spread oat his forces from Argoedd to 
Arfynnydd, and having assumed this threatening position, he 
daringly demanded sabmission and hostages from the Britons. I f\ 

Urien indignandj spamed the proposition, and taming to his 
brother chieftains, exckimed: ** ijet us raise oar banners where 
the mountain winds blow — let us dash onward with our forces 
over the border— -let each warrior lift his spear aboTe his head, 
and rush upon the destrojer,' in the midst of his army, and slay 
him, together with his followers." Taliesin, who was present, I ^f 

and fought under the banner of Urien, thus describes the ** Battle 9 ,V 

of the Pleasant Valley:" ** When the shouts of the Britons ' 'x 

ascended, louder than the roaring of the waves upon the storm« j 

tossed shore, neither field nor forest afforded safety to the foe: I i^* 

saw the warriors in their brave array, I saw them after the , i[ 

morning's strifo— oh, how altered I I saw the conflict between 
the perishing hosts, the blood that gushed forward and soaked 
into the red ground :.— the valley which was defended by a ram* 
part was no bnger green. Wan, weary men, pale with afBnght, 
and stained with bl(x>d, dropped Uieir arms and staggered across 
the ford; I saw Urien, with his red brow— 4us sword fell on the 
bucklers of his enemies with deadly force — ^he rushed upon them 
like an eagle enraged." In this battle, the Britons appear to have 
been victorious— others followed in which they were defeated, 
for the ''flame*bearing man" spread terror wherever he trod. 
He, however, at last fdl by Owen the son of Urien, one of the 
poets, who also perished by the hand of one of his own country- 
men, and his death was bemoaned by the British bard Llywarch, 
in such a plaintive strain that there are few compositions which 
excel this ancient elegy, for its beautiful patiios and wild, 
mournful images; some df these are as follows: ^I bear a head 
from the mountains; the body will ere night be buried under 
the cairn of stones and earthi Where is he that supported and 
feasted me? Euryddiel will be joyless to-night. Whom shall I 
praise, now Urien is no more? The hallis stricken into ruins,— 
the floor desolate, where many a hound and hawk were trained 
for the chase. Nettles and weeds will grow over that hearth, 
which, when Urien lived, was ever open to the tread of tho 
needy; the shout of the warriors as they uf^fted the mead 
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p capflyiio more will be Heard rioting. The decayiiig green will cover 

I it. the mooklering liclien will conceal it» the thorn will aboYC it 

grow; the cauldron will become mated that seethed the deer^ 
the sword of the warrior will no longer dank over it, no sound 
cf harmony will again be heard there; where once the blaring 
torches flashed^ and the deep drinking horn went round, the 
awine will root, and tiie black ants swarm, tor Urien is no 
morer Such were the immortal echoes that floated around our 
iBbnd, nearhr a thousand years before Shakq»ero ^struck the 
golden lyre." 

After the death of Urien, another seyero battle was fought 

in the north between the Britons and Angles^ who accompanied 

Ida. Aneurin, who was in the fight, has composed the longest 

poem which has descended to us descriptiTe of those ancient 

eonfllcts; it is called the ''Gododin,'' and was held in such 

rererence by the Welsh bards, that they entitled him their 

king. Itisfrequentlyalluded toby the minstrels of the period. 

f. ^, The poem descriptive of the battle of Cattraeth, from which 

Aneurin escaped, when three hundred and three score British 

nobles, all wearing the *' golden torque,** Cell, contains nearly a 

thousuid lines. Only three renowned warriors survived this 

L awfd combat; the bard was amongst the number. The British 

\ chieftains had been drinking the pale mead by ^the light of 

i rushes'* all night long; with the first streak of dawn, they set 

I out to attack the Saxons; when they came in sight of the enemy, 

I they ** hastened swift, all running together-HBhort were their 

I ' Hves.** like the melancholy chorus in a dirge is this *' pale mead** 

I r ' ' banquet ever ropeated throughout the poem; its effects aro sadly 

\\\ ' deplored, it is ever turning up and coming in upon the end ef 

' f . some sorrowful reflection; *' pleasant was its taste^ long its woe-^ 

, f. . it had been their feast, and was their poison — ^it was a banquet 

. ; ; i for which they paid the price of their lives." Hear Aneurin'a 

own words: ^ The warriors that went to Cattraeth wero furious— 

j 1^'. . pale golden wine and mead had they drank; they wero three 

• 'r hundred and three score and three, all wearing golden torques^ 

« [. who hastened to battle after the banquet From the edges of 

': 1;. the keen-daying swords, only three eso^ped the war-dogs, Aeron 

and Dayaittwdy and I, firom the flowing bkx)d wero saved. The 

reward of way proleeting muse.* The battle appears to have 

bean fing||^ in the morning of one of their festive days; and in 

Ae gregr dnwa^ die intoadoated eUeb ran npon die enenqr all to« 
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gether» probablj haying boasted over their caps that one would \ ^ 

outstrip the other, and be the first to dje lus sword in Saxon 
blood. The scene of the battle cannot now be ascertained; that 
it was in the north we haye proofyfrom the men of Bemida and 
Deiri being present. 

After these eyents, the kingdom called Merda was established; 
it appears to haye extended oyer our present midland counties, f \ 

occupying the most important space which stretches from the 
Seyem to the Humbear, and eyen pushing its frontier upon the 
borders of Wales. This formed the eighth kingdom, state^ or 
colony, established by the Saxons since the day when Hengist 
and Horsa first entered the senrice of Vortigem — a period occu- 
pying but little more than one hundred years, and during that time 
there was scarcely an interyal in which the Saxons had not 
either to defend their hard-won possessions, or aid their eountij* 
men when they were dose pressed. The Britons had still thor 
own kingdoms in Wales, Cornwall, a portion of Deyonshire^ and 
the district of Strathdyde; and some of these thqr maintained 
eyen after the death of Alfred. 

We will now take a rapid glance at the eight kingdoms esta* 
blished by the Saxons, for although Bernida and Deiri are 
frequently dassed together as one state, and called Northumbrian 
and were occasionaSy under the sway of one soyerdgn, tfaej 
were, neyerthdess, distinct kingdoms for a time. Thus aa 
octarchy i|as established, formed of the following dght distinct 
states. 

First, the Jutes, who had gdned Eent^ where Hengist first 
established himsdf, and to which his followers added the Isle of 
Wight, and a portion of the opposite coast of Hampshire. This 
formed the kingdom of Kent. 

Second, the South Saxons, who landed under Ella, and, after 
many a seyere combat with the Britons^ founded the kingdom of 
Sussex. 

Third, the East Saxons, who^ under the command ofEr k cnwin, 
gradually spread oyer the counties of Essex, Middlesex, and the 
southern portion of Hertfordshire^ which afterwards became 
known as the kingdom of Essex* 

Fourth, the West Saxons, who^ headed by Cerdric^ conquered 
the inhabitants of Surrey, part of Hampshire, Berkshirs^ Wib- 
ahire, Dorsetshire, Somerset, a portion <2r Deyonshire and Com? 
wall, (though long after this period) and finally, founded the kaae- 
^-^ <rf Wr 
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flfkh, East Anglia, Gontaining Norfolk, Sufbllc, Cambridge^ 

y t* tbe Ue of £1t» and some portion of Bedfordshire, aU incla&d 

\ , in the state or kingdom of East AngUa. 

t ' ' Saxth, Deiri, which included the counties of Lancaster, York, 

f ^ Westmoreland, Cnmberhind, and Darham, 

'; : Seyenth, Bemida, where Ida first landed, and which ex- 

tended fiom Northumberland into Scotland, somewhere between 
the rivers Forth and Tweed. 

Eighth, and last, Mercia, which swallowed up the chief portion 
of the midland counties^ and was divided into the north and 
south b7 the river Trent, though all were within the limits of the 

* - dominion of Merda* Such were the kingdoms that formed the 
: « &xon Octarchy, and which were no sooner established, than 
[ one state began to wage war against the other, in which thej 

were occasiomBllv uded hj the Britons. 
HithiBrtowe have had to feel our waj cautiouslj along the 
» shores which skirt the dark sea of History, and have been com- 

] . pelled to put into many a creek and harbour at a venture, as 

abler mariners have done before us; but, in no instance have we 
itirTed, without consulting the compass and carefully examin- 
ing the diart which Gildaa^ Nennius, and Bede, those ancient 

* ..'■ voyager^ have drawn up as a guides and which Turner and 
I . Mae Cabe* have carefully examined, and marked anew every 
I point that is dark and doubtfuL 

I Many events transpired before the final establishment of the 

( Saxon Octarchy, which we have hurriedly passed over as being 

of little importance, and which to have narrated would have 
carried us again over the ground already traversed. Of such are 
the deaths of the Saxon kings or chiefs; the contests that arose 
in selecting a successor, and the bickerings and breakings out, 
which were necessarily consequent upon the formation of so 
many separate states, for few of them could be called kingdoms. 
Nor must we suppose, that in all cases where the conquerors 
settled down, the andent inhabitants fled before them— many, 
doubtless^ remained behind, and gradually intermixed with 
tlie Saxons; of such, probably, would be those who had grown 
cniUaed under the Bomaa government, and were skiltod in 
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the arts and manufactures, and had still continued to improve 
in agriculture, ever since the time of Agricola. Men possess* 
ing this knowledge, and acquainted with these secrets, would, 
beyond doubt, be tempted to reside amongst the invaders; 
and we shall soon arrive at a period, which will show that 
civilization had tamed down the martial spirit of the Saxon, as it 
had before-time done that of the Britons, and that tliey were for 
a long season as apparently helpless under the attacks of the 
Danes, as the ancient inhabitants of the island were under their 
own repeated assaults. It would be a work of great labour, and 
one that would require an acute analjrsis, to trace, step bj step, 
this degenerative process. Many of the Britons emigrated. We 
have shown that twelve thousand, under a free king, Riotha* 
mus, went out to war against the Visigoths, but it would only be - 
carrying us into the history of other countries were we to follow 
iheir footsteps. Even the Britons that remained behind, though 
dispossessed of nearly the whole of their country for a long time, 
''bated not a jot of heart nor hope;" they dun^ to their old pro* 
phecies, and, through the dark night of oppression, saw the ruddy 
streak which they believed would ere long break into the bright 
morning of vengeance, when they should drive the Saxons before 
them triumphantly out of Britain. Strengthened by this belief 
they fought many a battle which we have not recorded, and even 
when defeated, it was only to retire to their "stony paradise,** 
as their bards called Wales, and there await the breaking of that 
bright morning which had so long been foretold. There is some- 
thing wild and beautiful in the very idea of this never-to*be* 
realized hope; it forms a prominent feature in the character of the 
Welsh population to this very day, though now turned into a • ' 
feeling, which arms them, better than any other, against the lesser ^- 
evils of life. Tbey are ever in the hope of seeing ** better days.** ^ 
We can readily fancy that every rumour of the outbreak amongst ^ 
the Saxon tribes, must have been received with as much acclaim 
in thdr mountain fortresses, as would the first note awakened 
by Aneurin or Uywarch when they struck their harps. We 
can picture the eagerness with which they hurried down, to aid 
one Saxon chief to make war upon another, scarcely earing 
which chief conquered, so long as they themselves escaped, and 
believing that the body of every enemy whidi they left in the field 
was a unit nearer to the fulfihnent of their fancied Vjiytiinm- 
They never hoked a leader, if an attack was contemplated, and we 
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prolfablj err not in snnnising that monj an onaet was made 
after the night had been consomed ** bj the light of the mshea,** 
and while they were brimful of valour and *'pale mead,** and 
heated bjr the lay which 8ome bard le» renowned than Aneurin 
chanted. Cattreath may not be the only instance in which the 
wearers of the '^ golden torques,** the ensign of nobility, felL Still 
there seems to have been a hearty faith in the ancient Cymry, 
whidi endears them to us, and in nothing was this eyinced more, 
than in their belief of the predictions of thmr bards. A pale ray 
of .light, like the lingering of a subdued smile^ falls upon our page 
whilst we writer as we contrast the *< then "with the << now.** 
The bards of other days were kings, chiefs, and renowned war* 
riors; their harps raised them to these dignities: the bards of the 
present age are bards only, and howoTer great their fame, can 
only recdye due honour by first pasdng through the gate of 
death. The extracts with which we hare enriched this chapter 
show the appreciation of the beautiful, in a barbarous age, and 
oh! let not this sentence be forgotten. All that we know of the 
lires of many of those ancient British kings, who were great and 
renowned in their day, is what has been preserred in the lays of 
our early bards; but for these, their Tery names would have 
perished, and Urien himself would never again have awakened 
the throb of a human heart The cold contempt of the proud 
and the haughty, chilled not the heart of the true minstrel; with 
his harp in Us heart, he ever goes, making music his companion, 
when there is none beside to hear it; and tiie notes he often care- 
lessly scatters behind him, if of the true tone, are never lost. A 
thousand years pass away, and they still ring as freshly about the 
heart as those which we have here gathered, and which Uywareh, 
above thirteen hundred years ago, poured forth between Us sighs, 
when he mourned for the loss of his chieftain, (or there is a 
sadness about the dirges which we yet fed. The monuments 
ef brassy of iron, and imurble, have ages ago decayed or mouldered 
sway, jel the edioes which arose iron that ancient harp have not 
jetdied. Thne d esti o yet h all things e»espting the Immortaliy 
efthelCnd. 
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^ The onclet an dumb, bo Toiee or hideout hum 
Bans throagh the tnhed roof, in words deoeiving. 
ApoUo from his thrioe etn no more ditine, 
Wiih hollow shriek the steep of Delpbos leftving. 
No nightlj trance or bretthid spell 
Insptree the pele-eyed priest flrom the prophetie eelL" 

IflLTOV, 

It will be readily sapposed that manj of the early Saxoa chief* 
tains, or kings, u>r it matters not by which title we call them, 
had by this time died, and been succeeded by their sons and 
kinsmen. Tiiat many had also perished in the wars with the 
Britons we haye already shown, and now when the Octarchy 
was established, and the ancient inhabitants of the country were 
either conquered or driven into one corner of the island, when 
it might be expected that Peace had at last alighted and taken 
up her abode in the land, the Saxon sovereigns began to war 
with each other. We have before shown that when tiie Saxons 
went out to battle, they with one consent selected a king — ^no 
matter how high might be the rank of those who had sworn to 
serve under him, they obeyed his commands; when the war was 
over, each again stepped into his former dignity, and the power 
thus given for a time to the war-king was at an end. Some 
such king was acknowledged by the Saxon sovereigns, and he 
was call^ the Bretwalda, or king of Britain, though it is not 
clear that the other sovereigns ever paid him anv homage, and 
. the only inference we can draw from the daim set up by 
Ethelbert, the young king of Kent, is, that it was conferred 
upon that prince who was the nearest akin to Woden. Some* 
thing of the kind is shadowed forth in the daim, which is 
grounded alone on his descent from Hengist Ella, king of 
Sussex, appears to have been the first who bore the title of 
Bretwalda in Britain; he died, and it seems as if some timft 
elapsed before any other of the Saxon kings assumed the title} 
the next that did was Ceawlin, king of Wessez. Ethelbert of 
Eient rose np^ and disputed the daim. Ceawlin wasnot aman to 
be moved from his high estate by thedasoendant of Hengisty and 
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; r • ifom dus dispute sprang the first ciTil war between the Saxon 

; 1 * kings. Ethdbert was bnt little more than sixteen^ when he 

so £uingl7 threw defiance in the face of the king of Wessex, and 

,f *. * Ceawlin was at that time one of the most powerful of all the 

f t- Saxon kings, and, after having defeated Ethelbert, he^ on the 

i s * deith of Ciasa, king of Sossex, annexed that kingdom to his 

• own; nor was there a sovereign throughout the whole Saxon 

states bold enough to wrest the plunder from his hand. For a 

youth like Ethelbert to haye thus bearded so powerful a king, 

and to have been the first to commence hostilities, and finally 

to hare succeeded in gaining the envied tide, eyinces a courage 

* ' and a perseyeranee which draw the eye anxiously forward to 

watch the result of his future career, nor shall we be disap- 

1 pointed in the issue. But, before passing to the most important 
event in his life, we must detail the circumstances bj which it 
was brought on. 

2 ^ One daj, as a monk named Gregory was passing through the 
• I market of Rome, looking, like others, on the great variety of 

, treasures which were pUeil there, and for which nearly every 

comer of Europe had been ransadced, he was struck by a group 

r of beautiful boys. There was something in their white naked 

i 1 limbs, fiur complexions, and light long flowing hair, which at 

i once arrested the eye of the kind-hearted monk. He turned to 

I a keen-eyed merchant who was awaiting a purchaser (and who 

- had probably many other things beside these beautiful boys to 



) sell)^ and inquired from what country they had been brought? 

I He was answered, Britain. The next question he adied was 

r whether the inhabitants were Christians or Pagans? He was 

I told that they were Pagans. Gregory sighed heavily when he 

heard this^ and, as he fixed his eye with a tender and pitiful 

I iook upon these £ur and beautiful slaves^ he exclaimed: ^Oh, 

1; grief of jpiefs! that the author of darkness should ky daim to 

beings of such fiur forms— that there should be so mudi grace 

in the countenance^ yet none in the souL" 

When told that they were of the race of the Angles, he said 

! Acy were worthily named, for theur &ces were angelic; and 

when infinrmed tluiA the province from which they came was 

oalled the Ddri, he paused— divided the word, dwdt upon it, 

then exdafaned, <*De-ira Dd (from the wrath of God) they 

'^betonL*' But when he further heard that the king of the 

firam whence they came was named EOa, the beautiful 
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picture which had opened before his imagination, merdj eon* 
jored up from the ideas created bj suggestive sound, was com* 
plete, and, in his happy enthusiasm, he exclaimed, <* Hallelujahl 
the praise of God must jet be sung in that hind.'* Imagine the qui* 
yering lip and tearful eye which would first show the impression 
of a kind-hearted man and a scholar, when told that these fair 
children had been dragged from their homes, and brought from 
a distant ishind, far away over the sea, and stood there huddled 
together, seeking to avoid the mercUess eye of the unfeeling 
merchant, who found them the most troublesome part of the 
cargo he had brought, for the bales he probably sat upon 
required no feeding, and as a pomt of business he had been 
compelled to keep those young slaves plump and in good 
order, and doubtless, while showing them to the monk, he 
made them display themselves to the best advantage, lliey, 
struck by the kindness which must have beamed, like a 
glory, around the countenance of the good monk Gregory, per- 
haps wished that they might be purchased by so friendly* 
looking a master, for they would be unable to comprehend a 
single word he said beyond the names of their country and 
kings. The quivering lip and tearful eye would soon change 
into the lighted look of enthusiasm, as, bit by bit, the Pagan 
island rose before the fancy of the tender-hearted monl^ as he saw 
iheir beautiful heathen mothers and fairer sisters kneding 
before senseless stocks and stones; and oh I what a chill must have 
come over his kind heart when the pope, whom he entreated to 
send missionaries into that heathen land, r^ected his petition. 
Still it prevented not good Grregory from purchasing the daves, 
who had so deeply interested him. He further clothed and 
educated them, and would, had he not been prevented^ have 
accompanied them on their return to Britain. 

Monk Gregory, at last, became the Roman pontiff; but the 
splendour by which he was now surround^ nltmd not his gentle 
nature; he remembered those beautiful bt^bariansy— had many a 
time thought of their island home over the waves, and the fair ' 
mothers who looked in vain for their return; and he solicited a 
monk, to whom he had doubtless before-time confided this wish, 
which ever seems to have been nearest his heart, to undertake 
the journey; and Augnstin was diosen to fulfil this mission. The 
modes w1k> were appointed to attend Augnstin in his mission 
bad heard such rumoura of the ferodty of the SazonSi that they 
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exp re as ed a derire to retarn to Bome» althoogh they had pro* 
eeeded some distance on their jonmej; and thej so far gave war 
to their fears as to prevail upon Angustin to go back and solicit 
the pope to recal them. The pontiff, however, told them that to 
abandon an undertaking which thejhad commenced was more dis- 
mcefnl than if thej lud not accepted it; bade them proceed in 
God*s name^ appointed Angustin abbot oyer them, and commanded 
them to obey him. Further, he gare them letters to the prehites 
and kings through whose countries they would haye to pass. 

To the daughter of Charibert, king of the Franks, Etheibert 
was married; and although she was a Christian, and he a pagan, 
h had been no bar to their union; Bertha was to follow her own 
creed, Etheibert his: he bowed before Woden, she acknowledged 
the existence of the true God* Vortigem and Rowena had lived 
together on the same terms before-time. Augustin arrived in 
Britain, with his train of ^hy monks and interpreters, whidi the 
king of the Franks had provided, and landed in the isle of 
Thanet. How different the intent of his mission to that of the 
Saxon chiefii who had landed there a century and a half before 
himi Theycametokillytoeamthdr wages by bloodshed; these 
came to save, and were neither armed with spear, sword, nor 
battle-axe; their only shield was the cross of Christ, and on their 
banner the figure of the Bedeemer was borne. They came 
with no other war-cry than the Litany whidh they chanted as 
they moved gravely along. What glorious scenes illustrative 
of the progress of our religion yet remain to be paintedl How 
ea^to picture that ancient procession as it passed: their landing 
from the ship: their prayer offered up on the beach: the misbe- 
lieving Saxons looking on in wonder: some priest of Woden 
pouring into the ear of a listening chief a disparaging story: the 
countenances of children lookbg on with a mixture of fear and 
wonder: heathen mothers pitying the figure upon the banner, 
and wondering what he had done to be niuled upon the cross; or 
perhaps thinking that they had come to solicit aid against those 
who had been guilty of such inhuman cruelty, and their motherly 
hearts at once enlisted in favour of the strangers, who came to 
seek the means of vengeance for such an outrage. Or perhaps 
thej pitied the poor monks who had no arms to defend them« 
•dvesy and entreated their husbands to assist them. Such 
fimdea would naturally float over their benighted minds, for at 
whal oOer condusiona could they anive firom what they now 
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0aw? Doubtless the ship, when first seen out at Be% would 
awaken other thoughts, and many an armed figure paced 
the shore impatientlj) and awaited the arrival of the Tesself 
drawing circles upon the sand with their pointed weapons, to 
while awaj Uie time, as thej stood ready to offer up fresh 
victims on the altar of Odin. 

Ethelbert received the tidings of their coming rather coldlj, 
but still not unkindly; he bade them to remain where thej 
were, supplied them with such things as their immediate wants 
required, and promised, in the meantime, to consider what he 
would do for them. The bright eyes of Bertha had had their 
influence; her sweet voice had made an inroad into the stony 
heart of Ethelbert; but for her beautiful face, he would pro* 
bably have consigned the whole race of trembling monks to 
Neiflheim and HcSft the terrible, or offered them up as a rich 
sacrifice to Odin. But even Bertha, great as her power appears 
to have been over him, could onlv influence him in their utvour 
by slow degrees; he deliberated for several days before he am* 
sented to meet them, and when he did at List agree to a confer* 
ence, he chose the open air,--still true to his ancient faith, for 
there he had been taught to believe that all magical infiuenoe 
was powerless. How looked he when he first bdield them?^ 
Perhaps he dung to the fair Christian that stood by his side, and 
as she pressed his arm, and he felt that she also was of the same 
faith, the colour mounted his cheek for a moment, and, as it 1 1 

would appear, his heart half reproadied him for having treated 
them so coldly, for he at once kindly commanded the missionaries 
to sit down. Doubtless the spot ^osen for this interview was 
a circle surrounded with seats of turf, such as the Saxons 
assembled in, in the early ages, when their witena-gemdts were 
held in the open air. Surrounded with his nobles, the king 
listened attentively until Augustin had made known the object 
of his mission. Ethelbert, who was endowed with dear judg- 
ment, waited patienUy tiU the abbot had finished, and then 
answered: " Your promises are fair, but new and uncertain. I 
^not abandon the rites which my people have hitherto observed; 
but as you have come a long way to tell us what you believe to 
be tone, we will not onlv hold you harmless, but treat you hos- 
ptably. Nor will we forbid any one you can convince to join 
in your faith." Such was the substance of Ethdbertfs answer; 
a more candid or a kinder one never issued from a pagan's lips; 
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but tho6e lips bad been breatbed on by the prayers of Bertha, 
and her own rounded roses had kissed their way into his heart; 
be had found the honey that hung upon them, far sweeter than 
the riehest sacrifice that ever steamed up from the altars of 
TVoden. Ethelbert gave them a church in Canterbury, which 
was built in the time of the Romans. The British Christians 
bad there bowed to their Maker; it had been Bertha's place of 
worship, and was probably the only one in the wide county of 
Kent where prayers to the true God were offered up, — where she 
herself had many a time, amid hopes and fears, prayed for the 
day to come wluch had at last arrived* She, a stranger in a 
foreign land, far away from the home of her fathers, surrounded 
by pagan altars and die hideous images of rude idols, bad never 
once despaired, as she leant, like Hope, upon her anchor, with 
no one near to comfort her, but even while the hymns of Odin 
rang upon her ear, in the midst of her devotions, had kept her 
^e fixed upon the star which was mirrored in the troubled 
waters that washed around the cold anchor, and chilled her 
naked feet 

In this ancient British church, Augustin and his monks 
administered the rites and ceremonies of the Christian religion 
unmolested,— numerous converts were soon made, and baptised, 
and chief amongst these was king Ethelbert As a proof of his 
earnestness and sincerity, the newly converted Saxon sovereign 
granted the monks permission to repair all the British churches 
in his kingdom, which had before-time been devoted to Christian 
worship. The pope also conferred on Augustin the title of 
archbishop, and sent him over a paU, woven from the purest and 
whitest lambVwool, and chequered with purple crosses, that, 
when worn over his shoulders, it might remind bim of Christ 
the good Shepherd, and of the crosses and perils he endured in 
bringing home the lost sheep on his shoulders, and gathering 
them together in the fold. But vestments for the altar, sacer- 
dotal garments, sacred vessels, and relics of martyrs, were not 
aU that Gregory sent over to Britain; for manuscript BiUes, 
copies of the Gospels, psalters, and l^ends of the saints and 
martjrs, were among the more substantial treasures which the 
karned pope poured into our island, and some of which our own 
immortu AUred translated with his own hand in a later day* 
The bindings of many of these manuscripts were emblasoned 
with silver images of our SavaouTi and glittering g^es rf ydlow 
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gold, from the centre of which hUtzed predoas ttone^ so that when I 

uplifted by the priest, who stood high aboTO their heads as he .1 

expounded the holy mysteries, their ejes were daszled by the | 

splendour of those richly bound Tolumes, and their senses im- j | 

pressed with a solemn reyerence, as they looked upon the image : f 

of their Redeemer. He also sent over other feUow-labourers, \ I 

and amongst these were men distinguished for their piety and t F 

learning. Gregory was a man endowed with great discernment, | t 

possessing also those peculiar qualities which haye oyer marked • | 

the profoundest statesmen; in these essentials he stood high I » 

aboye his archbishop Augustin. The far-seeing pope knew that . | 

he had to deal with a race of idolaters, many of whom would 
change their creed to please their soyereign, or from other inter- 
ested motiyes; and, conscious of the purity of his own design and 
the holiness of his cause, he resdyed that there should be no- 
thing startling or forbidding, or mudi at yariance with their 
ancient customs, in the outward signs and ceremonies of the 
Christian religion. With a liberality of opinion far outstriding 
that of the age, he rightly concluded, that whateyer was not reslly 
eyil in itself, it was useless to abolish. Let them retain tibeir 
sacrifices, argued Gregory; when the idota are remoyed, and the n 

remembrance of them destroyed, let them slaughter their cattle, \ 

sacrifice, and feast upon the offering, and thank God for his 
great abundance. What mattered it if on saint-days they erected 
arbours of green branches around the church, feasted, and made 
merry within them, so long as it was done in remembrance of 
the saint to whom the building was dedicated? Surely this was 
better than holding such celebration in honour of senseless idols. 
Eyen their pagan temples he would not allow to be hurled down, 
conscious that if such places had been held sacred while set apart 
for the worship of grayen images of wood or stone, they would 
be doubly reyered when the light of the true gospel broke in 
glory within those ancient walls. 

Pope Gregory had, doubtless, become acquainted with the 
principal points of their heathen faith, and had concluded that if 
only rapine and slaughter, and braye but brutal deeds, had been 
extolled within those waUs, and were the sure passports that 
opened the enyied halls of Valhalla, he might safely yenture to 
wrestle with this pagan idd, and oyerthrow him upon his own 
ground: that the doctrines which breathed only of peace and 
goodwill, and loye and chari^, and holy faith inadying Bedeemer^ 
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f / wooUttin be the same ifofiered op from the Tarj altars on which 

\ I » Odin himself had stood. It was the substance and the spirit 

: '^ which dawned upon the great intellectual eye of Pope Gregorj, 

; ^, and made him tread boldly amongst the broken idols which lay 

scattered at his feet, where others would have hesitated to have 

[ «: . mored. He daringly grafted the true faith upon a heathen stock, 

well knowing that neither the stem nor the soil would militate 

against the growth of the goodly fruit with which the branches 

would on a future daj be hung. Gregory would neyer hare 

[ entered into that fatal controyersy beneath &e oak, as Augustin 

had done, about the celebration of Easter Sunday, and wl^ch, if 

it did not lead to the slaughter of the monks of Bangor, as 

' ' some hare bdiered, lessened the archbishop in the eyes of the 

^ ' English priests, and caused much dissension and bitter feeling 

I amongst the Saxons. But Ethelbert, Bertha, and Augustin died; 

and Eadbald became king of Kent 

Eadbald took possession of his father*B throne and widow at 

I i the same time; for, after the death of Bertha, Ethelbert had 

; ' ' married another princess of the same nation as his former wife. 

' The priests raised their voices^ and denounced the marriage of 

I Eadbald with his step-mother; he heeded them not, but turned 

j pagan again, and a great portion of his subjects changed their 

I religion with him. Sigebert,thekingofE88ez, his fathers friend, 

\ ] who had become a Christian, also died about this time, and his 

I • sons again embraced their old heathen creed, though they still 

1 % I occasionally visited the Christian chureh. Thej were one day 

f I present whfle the bishop was administering tiie Eucharist: 

; • : , ** Whj dost thou not offer us that white bread which thou art 

giving to others,'' said ther, ^ and which thou wert wont to give 

to our father's sibr The bishop made answer, that if they 

f y would wash in the same font in which their father the kinff was 

J baptised when he became a Christian, they might parttS^e of 

j the white bread. They replied, that they would not be wash^ 

i in the fotfUtain, yet they demanded the bread. The bishop 

refused to give it them, and the heathen chiefs drove the 

, ^ monks out of Essex. Some of them went into Kent, others 

1^ ] left Britain for a time; and as the remnant were on the eve of 

departing^ Eadbald, by a strange interposition, again renounced 

his pagan faith, and intreated the priests to remain behind, 

promising also to assist them, as his father Ethelbert had before 

doiM^in thewotk ofoonviBnioii. Whether it was a dream, or 
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the reproaches of his own consdenoe^ or the penance which 
Laurence had inflicted npon himself, before he aeain appeared 
in the presence of Eadbald, or the working of His mightf 
hand ** who moves in a mjsteripas waj his wonders to permm,* 
can neyer be known. Suffice it that the Saxon kiqg saw the 
^ecTor of his ways'* and repented* 



CHAPTER XHL ' 

EDWIN, KniO OF THE DEIBI AND BEBNIOLL 

** How oft do tboy tluir lilfer bowen teftTt 
To ooDM to tuoeoor vs ihat onoeonr wmt; 
How oft do they with golden pinioiu clesf* 
The flitting tkiei, like flying pnnniTAnt, 
Against fool flends to aid ut militant ; 
Thoy for na flght, they watoh, and duly ward* . 
And their bright aqnadfona round ahont na plant, 
And all for lore, and nothing for rewaid ; 
Ohl Why ahoald hearenly Ood to men hate anoh regard." 

BpBHasn'a Fabst Qubsv. 

Bkbnioia and the Ddri formed, at this period, two Saxon 
kingdomsi which hj bordering on each other. Ethilfrith 
governed the portion that stretched from NorUiumberhmd to 
between the Tweed and the Frith of Forth; and £lla» dying, 
left his son Edwin, then an infant, to succeed him as king ^ ;,l 

the Dein — apart of England now divided into the counties of 
Lancaster, York, Westmorehmd, Cumberknd, and Durham. 
The Northumbrian king, Etheifrith, appears at this time to 
have been the most powerful of all the Ssxon monarchs; and no / ]] ) 

sooner was Ella dead, than he took possession of the Ddri; nor a ; 

was a soyereign to be found throughout the whole of the Saxon ^i ' 

kingdoms bold enough to draw his sword in the defence of Edwin. ;| ,' 

The child was, howeyer, carried into Wales, and entrusted to 
the care of Cadvan, who was himself a British king> though 
now driven into the toj comer of those territories over which 
his forefathers had for ages reigned. There is something 
romantic in this incident of the child of a Saxon king having to 
fljtohisfalher^s enemies for shelter^ and in being indabtedio 
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those whom his own oonntrjineii had rendered til bat homeless^ 

fa# his life. EthelPrMi, howerer, had at one period desolated 

more British districts than anj of his predecessors, and in pro* 

portion as he was hated hj the CTmrj, so would thej endeayour 

to cherish an object arm^ with such daims as Edwin's, in the 

hope of one daj seeing him a leader, and at their head, when 

sigain they measured swords with their old enemies. But this 

thej were not destined to witness, nor were th^ abb to protect 

the young king when he grew up, for Ethelmth was ever in 

pursuit of him--the figure of the stripling Edwin seemed to 

stand up between him and the kingdom of Deiri, as if he felt 

that, wlulst the son of Ella was alive^ he but sat insecurdj in the 

midst 4^ his new territorj. For several years Edwin was com- 

peQed to wander about from, province to province^ keeping both 

his name and rank a secret, and trusting to strangers to protect 

him, as if he feared that the emissaries of Ethelfrith were ever 

nt his beds — ^until even his existence seems to have been a burthen 

to him, and he doubtless msny a time cursed the hour that ever 

he was bom the son of a king. From infancy had his life been 

Bought, by one who ought to have defended him when he was 

left a helpless child, and heir to the possessions his father had won 

by conquest— 4>y murder; for sorry we are, as true historians, 

fo state, that not a Saxon king throughout the whole British 

dominions could trace his origin to any other source: nor had 

William the Norman, on a later day, any better daim to the 

British crown. The title of royalty was ever in andent times 

written with a red hand. Thank Heaven! it is no longer so, 

nor has the brow whidi a golden crown encircles, any ne^ now 

r; to be first bathed in human blood. 

f Edwin is somdiow endeared to us, through having descended 

. . from that king whose name attracted the attention of monk 

Gregoiy in the dave-market of Bome^ when he was first struck 

' / ' ' by & beauty of those British children; for they came from the 

\ Ddri, the kingdom which he governed, whose name cdled forth 

t the AUdujah to which the good monk, in die joyousness of his 

\' heart, as he saw the figure of Hope glimmering brightly in the 

far distance^ gave utterance. From very childhood Edwin's 

life was a lomanoe^ and many a painfbl feeling must he have 

/ . endured whilst didtering amongst the Britons in Wales, who 

.were tbsn writhing beneath the oppresnon of their Saxon con* 

I to hie own firtheri or his kindredp or curses 
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heaped upon hie oountrjmeiit mast ever have heen issoing firom t 

I the lips of the humbled Cjmrj; and who can tell bat that to 
> avoid these painfal feelings, he set oat alon&— a stranger amid 
' strangers. Weary of this wandering life, he at last threw him* 
' self upon the generosity of Redwald, king of East Anglia, and 
who was at that time honoared with the proud tide of the Bret- ^^ 

walda of Britain, as Ethelbert of Kent had been before. Edwin 
ocqumnted him with his secret, and Bedwald promised to 
I protect him. But his hiding-place was soon known to Ethel- 
; frith, who lost no time in sending messengers to Bedwald, first 
' with the offer of rich presents, then with threats: and when he 
found that neither persuasion nor bribes were effective, he 
determined to wage war against the king of East Anglia, unless 
he at once gave up Edwin. Bedwald at last wavmd, for in 
almost every battle the Northumbrian king had been victorious; 
nor would he probably have seised upon the Deiri, in the face 
of six powerful Saxon sovereigns, but for the consciousness of |i| . 

the strength he possessed, and the terror attached to his name. 
The East Anglian king at Ust reluctantly promised to surrender 
his guest l^win had a friend in Bedwald's court who made 
liim acquainted with the danger that awaited him, and urged 
him at once to escape. But the poor exile^ weary of the miser* 
^ able existence he had so long led, and the many privations he 
I had endured, refused to fly for his life. ^ If I am to perish,** 
said tlie young king, *'he that destroys me will be disgraced, ^< 

^ and not myself. I have made a compact with Bedwald that I 
' will not break. And whither should I fly, after having wan- 
dered through so many provinces in Britain without finding a. 
shelter? How can I escape my persecutor?" His friend was 
silent, and left Edwin to sit alone and brood over his own 
thoughts. Night came and found the sorrowful king still sitting 
upon the same cold stone beside the palace^ where he appears to 
have fallen asleep, and lb have dreamt that a strange figure 
approached him, placed his hand upon his head, and bade him 
to remember that sign; after having caused him to make 
several promises as to what he would do in future, if restored 
to his kingdom, the stranger seemed to deput, having 
first held out hopes that he should conquer his enemies^ and 
recover the territory of DeirL ITiere was nothing vciy won- 
derful in such a dream, beyond the fact that it should afterwards ii! 
become true; and, although we cannot go so farasthe venendde f 
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dnonlcler Bede» in tlie belief that eome spirit had appeared to 
tl» Toong king — still dreams and Tisions are so interwoyen with 
the sleep that resembles death, and seem, somehow, more allied 
with the shadows which we believe to people another state of 
existence^ that we can easilj imagine^ at that dark period, how 
firm must hare been the rdianoe of oar forefathers upon the 
phantoms which were thns conjured np^ b^ the continuation of 
such a train of waking thoughts. 

Such miracles as the earlj monkish historians derontly 
bdicTcd in, the boldest writer would scarcelj venture to work 
out in a book professedlj treating of onlj the wildest subjects 
of fiction. Yet there are amongst the writers of historj tfaose^ 
who think it an act of dishonestj to pass over the dreams, 
visions^ and miracles of the early ages, and a want of futh not 
to beUeve in them now, as our forefathers did in the olden time* 
Thej might as well insist upon our copying out the recipes 
from sudi old works as were to be found in the closets of our 
grave grandmothers many generations ago; and adopting all 
the speUs and charms therein recorded, as invaluable cures for 
almost every disease under the sun. What we look upon as 
firm faith in one age^ and believe to be such, we treat as the 
weakest folly in another, without in either esse outraging 
reason, or bringing to the investigation an uncharitable spirit. 
For past creduU^, a sigh or a smile are enough to mark our 
pity or censure, but to be partakers of the same belief are 
thoughts against which the common understanding rebels, even 
much as we may love the marvellous. A dresm is not a 
mirade, nor thefulfihnentof it a proof of the interference of the 
Almighty. 

The young king had found favour in the eyes of the queen of 
East Anglia, and she reasoned with Bedwdd, and boldly showed 
him how base an act it would be, to give up their guest to the 
man who^ having robbed him o£ his kingdom, now sought to 
take away his life. *< A king should not viobte his faith,'' said 
ahe^ ^fcft gold, for good faith is his noblest ornament.'' 
Bedwald's heart seems ever to have guided him aright when he 
- admitted not fear into the counsel, so he nobly resolved, instead 
of giving up his guest, to fight for him, and in place of basely 
idling his life^ to win him bade the province he had been driven 
fimn. And, after such a resdve^ he doubtless fdt himsdf more 
werthj of the tMe of the Bretwalda of Britain. We regret 
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that Time has not even spared us tlie name of this noble Saxon 

queen, that we might add one more woman to the list of these [j 

angelic immortalities, who stand like stars upon the brow of the 

deep midnight, that then hung so darkly above the clouded cliffl 

of Albion. When Redwald had once decided, ho began to act; 

he waited not to be attacked, but, with such forces as he could 

muster, rushed at once to the boundary of the Deiri. He met 

Ethelfrith, ere he was wholly provided for his coming, on the 

banks of the river Idd, near Retford, in Nottinghan^re, at 

that time probably a portion of the kingdom he had wrested 

from Edwin. Bedwald had his guest, his honour, and his 

kingdom to fight for: Edwin his life, and the possessions he 

inherited from his father-^Ethelfrith, a long-cherished vengeance 

to appease — a kingdom he had seized upon without any one 

having before dared to dispute his daim — and East Anglia, now 

a fair prize, if he could but win it: he had a bad cause, yet not 

a doubt about obtaining the victory, for he had many a time 

driven the Picts and Scots, with whole hosts of the Cymry, 

banded together, before him, further to the north than any, 

excepting the Romans, had ever before done. His dreams had 

never b^n broken by the thought of a defeat, even when the }\ i 

monks of Bangor were praying agunst him; he conquered, and 

drove the British kings before him like withered leaves before a 

storm when the vellow Autumn is waning into Winter. No 

Christian fire had ever burnt upon his pagan altars — ^to Woden, jV 

the god of battles, had his sacrifices ever been offered up. 

Redwald, more vacillating, kept two altars in the temple in;' 

which he worshipped,— one dedicated to the grim idol which his ' 

warriors still bdieved in— the other where he at times knel^ 

beside his fair queen, and sent up his wavering prayers, between 

the shrine of Woden, and the True God. No truer picture was . 

probably ever drawn of the state of these truly pagan and half* 

Christian Saxons in the early times, than is here presented; that ^ 

mingled fear of offending Woden, while the heart yearned for [ 

the love of Him whom they believed to be the Giver of all 

good, for God and good were in their language the same. H 

Before commencing the battle, Redwald divided his forces into 
three divisions; one H these he placed under the command <^hii (^ 

son, Rainer, and the wing which the young prince headed, com- i ] 

menced the atUcL Ethelfrith .commanded his veteran forces to | i 

dash at once into the centre of the enemy's line; and sosoddenfy ^'^ 
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and nnezpectedlj was this mancBUTre aooomplished, that it was 
like the instantaneous bunting of a thunder-storm down some 
steep hin side, covered over with the tall and yellow-waving com 
of summer, through which the torrent and the tempest cut a path, 
for so was the division under prince Bainer dispersed, driven 
aside and cut asunder, that before the two bodies led on bj Bed* 
wald and Edwin had time to wheel round, and check the force of 
^at migh^ avalanche, the prince was slain, and scarcely a war- 
rior, who but a few moments before had chained so cheerfully 
under his war-cry, remained alive. 

For a few moments the terrible tide of battle rolled backward, 
seeming to recoil from beneath the very force with which it had 
broken, as if the vanward waves but rushed again upon those 
that followed, to be driven on with greater might upon the de- 
eolated and wreck-strewn beach. Back again was the overwhehn- 
ing tide borne with mightier force, and thrown off in a spray of 
blood from the points of ten thousand unflinching weapons, while 
Bedwald himself, with lowering brow, and lip compressed, strode 
sullenly onward, and hewed his way into the very heart of the 
contest. Ethelfrith, outstripping his followers, rushed headlong 
into the very centre of the battle; the gap he had hewn with his 
own powerful arm closed behind him, and there stood between him 
and the remains of his army, an impenetrable wall of the enemy-— 
where he fell, the last billow of the battle broke, for the companion 
waves had rolled out far to seaward, and only the shore over 
which they had broken was left, strewn over with the wrecks ot 
the shun. Death had at last done his mighty work; and under 
his dark and awful banner Edwin had distinguished himsdf ; 
those gloomy gates had opened the way to the kingdom from 
which he had so long been driven. Through the assistance of 
Bedwald, he not only became the king of the Deira, but con- 
quered the broad provinces of Bemicia, driving before him the 
sons of Ethelfrith, and sitting down sole king of Northumbria, for 
he united under his sway the kingdoms which Ida had governed, 
and Ella, his iather, had won. Thus, the youth who had so long 
been a wanderer and an exile, who searcdy knew where to fly 
fixr shelter, who was ever in fear of his life, became at last the un- 
disputed nMmareh of two mighty Saxon kingdoms, the Deira and 
Bmiicia. 

Edwin no sooner found himself firmlj seated on the throne of 
Northumbria, than he sent into Kent, and solicited the hand of 
Edilbniga in maniage. She was the daughter of the late EtheU 
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bert, 80 distingnUhed for his kindness to the Christian mis- ^^ 

sionaries. Probably Edwin had become acquainted with her f>* 

while he wandered ^homeless, amid a thousand homes." Her ^ 
brother Eadbald had, bj this time^ become a Christian, had 

hurled down his heathen idols and pagan altars, and established (', 

himself beside the church at Canterbury, which had long been ^* 
the metropolis of Kent. Eadbald justly argued, that it was 
wrong for a Christian maiden to beioome the wife of a psgan 
husband, of one who could neither share with her the holy sacra- 
ment, nor kneel down to worship before the altar of the same 

Holy God. Edwin bound himself by a solemn promise that^ he \X 

would offer no obstacle to the royal lady following her own faith, ;^ 

but that all who accompanied her, whether women, priests, or 'c. 

laymen, should have full liberty to follow their own form of re- Ij^^ 

ligion; and that if, upon close examination by the wise and good 7 

men of his own faith, he found the Christian creed better than % 

that of Odin, he might at last adopt it The Saxon princess had i? 

the fullest confidence in the promise of the pagan king, and with ' ^ 
a long train of noble and lowly attendants, headed by Paulinus^ 
who was by this time created a bishop^ she left the home of her 
fathers in Kent, and as Rowena had beforetime done, went to 
sojourn among strangers. Many a prayer was offered up by the 
way, and the holy rites of the church to which she belonged were 

daily celebrated. Timidly must the maiden's heart have beaten \ 

when she first set foot within that pagan land; but she probably [-; 

remembered the time when many of her father^s sul^ects were ( 

idolaters. ;• 

Nothing for the first year seems to have ruffled the smooth |> 

course of love between the pagan king and his Christian queen. I 

Paulinus continued to preac^ but made no converts; and the | 

love of Edilburga, and the worship of Odin, went on tc^ether I 

hand in hand; for though Edwin himself listened to the music of \ 

lips as sweet as those of Bertha, which had murmured conversion l 

intotheearsofEthelbert, yet his creed remained unchanged. He I' 

loved, listened, and sighed, with his heathen faith still unshaken. I 

It was at the holy time of Easter, while Edwin was seated in hie t 

palace beside UieDerwen^ that a messenger suddenly arrived from [ 

Cwichhehn, the pagan king of Wessez, and sought an audieneeb V 

to make known his mission. Hewas, of coarse, admitted. While f 

kneeling lowly to deUver his message^ the stranger suddenlr [ 

started up, drew fordi a dagger whioh was ooocealed under hia I 
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droa^ and was in the act of nuhing upon the ling, when Lilla, 
m thane in attendance, threw himself, in a moment, between the 
bodj of the monarch and the assassin— jaat in that brief interral 
of time which eUpsed between the uplifting and the descending 
of the weapon; yet with such force was the deadly blow driven 
Iiome, that the dagger passed clean through the bodjof Lilla, and 
dighUj wounded the lung. Although tibe swords of the attend* 
ants were instantly drawn, yet the assassin was not cut down 
until he had stabbed another knight with the dagger, which he 
had drawn from the body of the faithful thane who so nobly 
sacrificed his life to saye that of the king. On the same even* 
ing, (it was Easter Sunday,) Edilburga was ddivered of a 
daughter — the event probably hastened by the shock the 
murderer had occasioned. Edwin returned thanks to Odin for 
the Urth of his diild; and when Paulinus again drew his atten* 
iion to the Ood who had so miraculously preserved his life, he 
promised he would follow the new faith which the bishop was 
so anxious to convert him to, if he was victorious over the king 
of Wessex, who had sent out his emissary to destroy him. 
Edwin further consented that his daughter should be baptised, 
as an earnest of his good fidth. Several of his household were 
at the same time united to the Christian church. 

The account of Edwin's campaign against the king of Wessex 
Is so very vague and uncertain, tlutt we are compelled to pass it 
over altc^^er. It appears, however, that he slew his enemy 
and returned home victorioa»->-still he delayed his baptism, 
although he abandoned his idol-worship^ and might often be seen 
sitting alone, as if holding serioas communion with himself; still 
he was undecided whether or not to change his ancient faith. 
He also held long and frequent conversations with Paulinus, and 
had many serious discussions with his own nobles. He was 
even honoured with a letter from the pope^ urging him to 
abandon his idds. Edilburga also received a letter from the 
same high anthori^, pointing out her du^, to do all that she 
eould, 1^ her intercession, to hasten his conversion; but Edwin 
atin remained unchanged. The stormy halls of Odin and the 
boisterous fevds in which the spirito of the departed warriors 
were ever supposed to partake, were more congenial to die 
martial hearts <^ the Saxons^ than the peace, humility, and gen* 
tkness wUdi dothed the Christian religion. A vision or a 
aaifMie is agalB called in bj the venerable Bede to eoaidete the 






passage is doablj endeared to us, bj the knowledge that on a 
later day, Alfred the Great translated it» word for wwd, and let- 
ter for letter. We regret that we eannot gin the eriginalt ftr 
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conversion of Edwin. This we shall pass orer without openlr 
expressing a feeling of doubt or disbelief. The means whi<A 
the Almighty might talLO to bring about the eonyersioQ of a l\ 

heathen nation are beyond the comprehension of man. We 
doubt not the light which fell upon and surrounded Saul, when 
breathing slaughter against the Christians whilst he was on his i^ 

way to Damascus, for there we at once acknowledge the wonder- 
working hand of Grod. It required no such powerful agency 
for Paulinus to become acquainted with Edwin's prerious dream. 
Nor does there appear to have been anything miraculous in the 
token which the king was reminded of; neither was the incident 
at all so startling as it first appears to be, for he had beyond 
doubt made Edilburga acquainted with the subject of his dream, ^ 
and what would not a woman do» to accomplish the conversion ' 
of a husband she loved? Even after all, Edwin assembled his 
nobles and counsellors together openly, to discuss the new 
religion before he was baptised, for the vision ormirade had not 
yet dispelled his doubts. j^i < 

When Edwin assembled his pagan priests and nobles toge- 
ther, and threw open before them Uie whole subject, Coifi, 
who had long administered the rites at the altar of Odin, and, as 
it appears, reaped but little benefit, thus spoke out, plainly and 
feelingly, at once. (We trust Edilburga was not present) 
''You see, OKing, what is now preached to us;I declare toyoa 
most truly, what I have most certainly experienced, that the \l 

religion which we have hitherto professed, contains no virtue at ; { .> 

all, nor no utility. Not one of your whole court has been more 
attentive to the worship of your gods than myself, although ^ j 

many have received richer benefits, greater honours, and have F. f 

prospered more than I have done. Now,if these gods had been | ';) , 

of anv real use, would they not have assisted me, instead of u 

them? If, then, after due inquiry, you see that these 'new , k 

things' which they tell us of will be better, let us have them with- ' 
out any deUy.* Coifi was weary of waiting for the good things ^ 

which stood ready prepared for him in the halls of Yalhalk; he i 

wanted to have a foretaste whilst living. (f < 

But we will leave plain-spoken Coifi to introduce the next [ 



orator, who was one of Nature's poets, though a pagan; and the ^ 
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there are mtoj words in it which teem out of place, sach as wo 
bdiere the eloquent orator never uttered, although Bede lived 
about this time, and prohablj heard it from the lips of some one 
who was present when it was spoken. It ran nearly as follows: 
^ The life of man while here» O ICng, seems to me, when . I 
think of that life which is to come^ and which we know not 
of, like a scene at one of your own winter feasts. When yon 
sat in your hall, with the blaze of the fire in the midst of it, and 
round you your thanes and ealdermen, and the whole hall is 
bright with the warmth, and while storms of rain and snow are 
heud out in the cold air, in comes a small sparrow at one door, 
and flies round our feast; then it goes out another way into the 
cold. While it is in, it feels not &e winter storm, but is warm, 
and feds a comfort while it stays; but when out. in the winter 
cold, from whence it came, it goes far from our eyes. Such is 
here the life of man. It acts and thinks while here, but what it 
did when we saw it not, we do not know, nor do we know what 
it will do when it is gone." He then finished by adding some- 
thing about the new religion, and prayed of them to adopt it, if 
it was more worthy of their belief, and opened clearer views re^ 
specting a future state than the old* 

Fiiulinus was present, and when he had satisfactorily answered 
all questions^ a fearful feeling still seemed to linger amongst the 
pagans, as to who should first desecrate their old temple, and 
overthrow the idols and altars before which they had so long 
worshipped. ** Give me a horse and a spear," said Coifi, ** and 
I wilL" They were brought to him. We cannot help picturing 
Coifi^ in his eagerness to get rid of the old religion, nor how 
Paulinus, with his dark hair, hooked nose, swarthy countenance^ 
and darker eyes, just looked for a moment at Edwin, as the 
pagan prieit huried his spear at the idol tem^e, and profaned it. 
** The people without thought him mad." What Coifi thought 
of the people is not on record. He knew what the idols were 
better than they did. Witness the results of his own experience; 
for day after day, and year after year, had he administered to the 
shrine, yet reodved no reward ; and doubtless Coifi thought 
that, let the new religion be what it might, it could not be worse 
than the old one. When he had hurled his spear against the 
temple^ it was profaned, and could never more be d^icated to 
the worship of Odin; tot such an act was held impious by the 
SttEon pi^gana. The building was then destroyed and 
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the surrounding endosurea levelled to the ground* This scene ^/ 

took place near the Derwent, not far from the spot where Edwin 

had 80 narrow an escape from the assassin Eumer. In Bede*s 

time it was called Godmundham, or the home of the gods. 

After this, Edwin and his nobility were baptized, and through j*! 

his persuasion, the son of his protector, Redwald, embraced ^ 

Christianity, and diffused it amongst his subjects in East Anglia. h '. 

Edwin himself, as we have shown, had in his younger days been 

a wanderer and an exile; and although we have no account of the 

privations he endured, they were doubtless great, and perhaps 

we should not much err in surmising that many a ^me he had i.\ 

endured the pangs of hunger and thirst : for on a later day ho */^ 

caused stakes to be fastened beside the highways wherever a j:; 

clear spring was to be found, and to these posts, braasen dishes 

were chained, to enable the weary and thirsty traveller to re« 

fresh himself. For houses were then few and far apart, and 

the wayfarer had often to journey many a dreary league before K 

he could obtain refreshment, as the monasteries were the only '^ 

places in which he could halt and bait In Edwin's reign, and !? 

through his kingdom, it is said that a woman with an infant at f/ 

her breast might walk from the Tweed to the Trent without 

fearing itajury from any one. He seems to have been beloved 

by all, and £dilbui*ga ever moved beside him like a ministering 

angel. 

But Edwin was not destined to go down peaceably to his grave; 
some quarrel arose between him and the son of his old Welsh 
host, Cadvan: what the cause was, we know not; It, however, led 
to a severe battle, and as it was fought near Morpeth, it is evident 
that the Webh king was the invader. Edwin was, as usual, 
victorious, and chased Cadwallon into Wales. Some time after 
this event^ there sprang up a renowned pagan warrior amongst 
the Saxons, named Penda, who governed the kingdom of Hercia, 
a portion of Britain that up to this period scarcely attracts the r J t 

historian's attention. This Mercian king, Cadwallon prevailed '\ 

upon to unite his forces with his own, and attack the Northum* \. 

brian monarch. The battle is believed to have taken pkce at ,[/ 

Hatfield Chase, in Yorkshire, at the dose of autumn in the i 

year 638; in it king Edwin was dain, tc^ether with one of his [j 

sons, named Osfrid. Most of his army perished—A dear proof \ 

of the stern struggle they made to conquer. Cadwdlon, and his '«i 

dly, Penda, the pi^gan king, overran the united kingdoma c£ \ \ 
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i ' Kordiambri% desokting tbe Beiri and Bernicia in their marcb, 

] and spreading terror whereyerth^ appeared. Edilbnrga escaped 

{ with her children into Kent; Patdinns accompanied her, for the 
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Christian churches appear to have been the chief objects which 



J! 

t! 

J ; the Mercian monarch sought to destroj. 

f The world seemed to hare no charms for Edilburga after the 

f death of her rojal husband. Her brother, Eadbald, the king of 

x Eenty receiyed her kindlj and sorrowfnllj: the widowed queen, 

] I b7 his consent, built a monastery at Liming, and afterwards took 

I ! theveiL 

^ , Such was the end of the beautiful daughter of Ethelbert, she 

I I who when a girl had many a time seen Augustin at her &ther^s 

I ' eourt, and doubtless looked with childish wonder on the holy 

j : banner which the missionaries bore before them, whereon the 

J image of the Blessed Redeemer was portrayed, when they first 

I I appeared in Kent Upon the death of Edwin, the kingdom of 

Korthumbria ris again divided. Osric, a descendant of Ell% 

j ascended the tLrone of the Deiri, and Eanfrid, the son of Ethel- 

' frith, whom Edwin had driven into exile, reigned over Bemida. 

Osric soon perished, for Cadwallon still continued his ravages, 

and while the king of Deiri was besieging a strong fortress wMch 

the Wdsh monardi occupied, an unexpected sally was made, and 

an the skirmish Osric was slain. Eanfrid met wiUi a less glorious 

death, for while within the camp of Cadwallon, suing for peaces 

he was, even against all the acknowledged laws d* that barbarous 

I age^ put to death. This Welsh king appears to have been as 

great a scourge to the Saxons as ever king Arthur was in his 

day, nor does his old ally, Penda, seem to have been a jot less 

sparing of his own countrymen;— but his doings will form the 

I subject of our next chapter. 

I , In fourteen battles and sixty skirmishes is Cadwallon said to 

have fought, and so odious was the last year in which he dis- 
tinguished himself— so blotted by his ravages and the apostasy of 
many of the Saxon kings^ that Bede says^ the annalists, by one 
oonsent, refused to record the reigns of these renegades, so added 
it to the sovereign^ of Oswald. The most important event that 
we have to record in his reign was the victory he obtained over 
( Cadwa]]on,whichoccurredsoon after he was seated upon the throne 

1 of Bernicia. Oswald was alraa^hr celebrated for his pie^, and 

f pfevioos to his battle with the Welsh king, he planted the image 

of the ems upon the field, holding it with his own hands, while 
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•« The gtiM of mntf thill bt tU skat up : 
And the fleshed •oldier^.-foogh and haid of hetrtr* 
In liberty of bloody hud, shell range « 
With eonseienoe wide es hell: mofdng like grass 
Tow freeh iirir virgiiis end yoor towering infents.'* 



HiTRBRTO ihe kingdom of MeroU has toaroely arreftted our 
attentioDy but the time at last came when it was destined to rise 
wiUi a startling distinctiTeness abore the rest of the Saxon states^ 
under the sorereignlj of Fteda. As the midland comities bor- 



his soldiers filled np the hollow which thej had made in the earth 

to receive it When the cross was firmly secured, he exclaimed^ 

** Let us aU bend our knees^ and with one heart and Yoice pray 

to the True and the Liying God» that He in His mer^ will do* 

fend us from a proud and cruel enemy : for to Him it is known: 

that we have commenced this war, for the salvation and safety of r^> 

our people.** All knelt, as he had commanded, around the cross^ ^^ 

and when the last murmur rf the solemn prayer had died away, 

they marched onward with stouter hearts to meet the terrible 

enemy. Of the battle we hare scarcdy any other record than 

that which briefly reUtes the death of Cadwallon and the 

destruction of his army. The spot in which the cross was planted 

was called ** Heayen-fleld,'' and was for ages after held in great 

reverence. But neither the piety of Oswald, nor his yictory pi* 

over the Welsh king, could protect him from the wradi A i . 

Fendax and the scene of our historr now shifts to the kingdom i* 

of Mercia, which, up to this time^ had seemed to sleep in the ,{ 

centre of the Saxon dominions: finr those who had settled 

down in the midland districts had, with the exception of Crid% 

scarcely left so much as a name behind, and he is only known 

as the grandfather of Penda. To the deeds of the latter we 

have now arrived, and he who assisted to day Ave kings^ ie 

the next stormy spirit that throws its shadow upon oor pagea» 

U 
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J deredupontbeDdriy itiinotimprolMble that Mereui bad beea 

' > iobject to the awaj of the more northem monarchBi until the 

' gTandion (rf Crida appeared, and, ctmck bj its fallen sUte, re- 

I edlTedatoncetoraiseittoit8truedignit|r. We have seen him 

before figure in the battle where be joinea Cadwallony and over- 
threw t& onoe-poweifttl Edwin; then he gained but ane mptj 
Tictaijy be now resolved to retrace bis steps and reap a more sub- 
stantial banrest or perish in the attempt Above sixtj years had 
already rdled over his head, yet for military skill and talent be 
^ bad swody an equal, and when, ten years before, he was crowned 

I king of lierda, many foresaw that his would be a terrible 
^ reign; he had linked himself with the British— daringly thrown 

down his gauntlet and challenged all comers; no one was found 

I I bold enough to pick it up. Wherever he appeared, Mercy fled 
j ' with a shirer, and Hqie placed her fair hands before her eyes 
' '; to weep: from step to step did he advance as be grew grey in 
j ' crimen still glorying in the hoariness of bis iniquities. Bold, 
: ambitious, and cru^ be sought out danger wherever it was to 
I be found, and attacked Power in the very heart of his stronghold; 
I . . be knew only Mer^ by the name of Death, nor shunned be the 
^ fate to which he consigned others. He hated not the Christians 

who adhered rigidly to the tenets of their new creed, but if they 
baited between two opinions, he abhorred them; while on his 
part be worahipped (Min, and never left the altars of bis grim 
war-god dry for wantof a victim. Endowed with a strong and 
feariess mind, and a body that age only seemed to harden, he 
led the way firom battle to battle^ and victory to victory, while 
the neigbbonring kings looked on and trembled. No marvel 
that such a conqueror found ready allies amongst the Cymry, or 
that they were ever eager to join him when he required their aic^ 
while he in return seems to have stood ready armed for any 
cause, that might chance to fall in bis way, and but for his 
assistance to (Sidwalloo, Edwin might probably have died an 
old man in his bed, with Edilburga and bis children kneeling 
besidebim. But ambition was the rock on which nearly all tiiese 
ancient kings were wrecked; the open ocean was not wide 
enough for them; wherever it was ruinoured that danger lurked, 
there they aft onee steered—they deemed it but cowardly to wait 
ibr the coming of death, so seiaed the bdm and safled boldly out 
to look fbr hia dark dominioas, To be chained to the domestio 
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.'hearth was to them a miaeiyy the bark of the old hoandy and the 
) recogniaing flutter of the familiar hawk, and the prattle of children & i 

became wearyl weary! Old household afiections' bat palled; 
Edilburga might smile, and Paulinus pray, but the tramp of the 
war-horse, and the ringing of the sword apon the buckler, and the 
dang of the battle-axe, as it deaved its way through helmet and i '. 

armour, were sweeter sounds than these; the spirit within but 
yearned for thesleepwhidi was purchased l^ a dearly won victory; 
e»8n the eyes of grey-headed old men brightened when the con- 
test was talked over in which they had fought, and they went out 
of the hall, tottering at every step, to bask in the sunshine, and l^^ 

sigh over the deeds done in those ''good old times." Weari- ['*. 

some was the morning light to their eyes, whidi dawned not |j 

upon the tented fidd; diey loved better to see the banner of the ;| 

red dragon of the Britons waving upon some distant height, a. 

opposite to which thdr own standard of the white horse fluttered, *i 

Hian to watch the motion of the trees, or the rustle ^ the yellow *i 

com, or to hear the bleating and the lowing of ** the &ttle npon a . ^\ \ 

thousand hills:" to such bdonged Penda, the ruler of Merda. *| 

Whether the death of Cadwallon, the British king, with ; 

whom Penda's forces were allied when Edwin was defeated at \ I 

the battle of Hatfidd-chase, caused the Mercian monarch 
to invade Bemida, to revenge his fall and defeat, or whether 
the love of conquest alone induced Penda to undertake this fj 

expedition, is not recorded, ndther is it dearly made out that 
he was not present at the battle in which Cadwallon was dain. 
Whatever were his motives, he attacked and dew Oswdd, with- 
out any apparent cause of quarrd^ and in him peridied one of 
the best of the Northern kings. It is said that while the barbed 
javdin which caused his death was still fixed in hia breast, 
he never for a moment ceased to pray; and that for centuries f 

after his death his name was ever linked with the following 
pious sentence: ** May the Lord have mertj on their souls! as ^ 

Oswald said, when he fell on the battle-fidd." It is also i 4 

recorded of Oswdd that one day, as he was about to partake ot ^ - 

the refreshments which were pUuoed before him in a silver dish, 
the almoner, whose office it was to relieve the poor, stepped in 
and informed him that a number of beggars were waiting with- I \ 

out soliciting alms :— when his eye dighted upon the ridi vessd >. 

in which the dainties were piled, the tlMughts of thdr wants, and 
his own unnecessary luxuries, rose before him with so striking 
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ft eontnsty ibat he ordered the untouched food to he distributed 
amoogBt the beggan, and the rilver dish to be broken up and 
given to them; jet Fenda caused the head and limbs of this 
pious and charitable king to be serered from the bodj, trans- 
fixed on stakes, and exposed to the public gaze. He then 
marched through Northumbria, spreading death and desolation 
whercTer he trod; attacked the castle of Bamborough, and, 
unable to eany it hj storm, demolished all the buildings in the 
neighbouriiood, and piled up the wood and thatch around the 
strong fcMtress, and then set fire to the ruins he had heaped 
together. Fortunately for the besieged, the wind changed just 
as the fiames began to rise, and the eddying gust blew back the 
Uaring ruins upon the besiegers. Penda then turned his back 
upon Northumbria, and we next meet with him in Wessex, 
where he makes war upon Cenwalch, for some insult the latter had 
offSered to Penda's sister; Cenwalch is driven out of his kingdom, 
remains in exile three years, and then returns, having doubtless 
reconciled himself to the Mercian king. When he had 'finished 
his work in Wessex, and Sigebert had resigned his crown, he 
directed his steps to East Anglia, for Bedwald had long since 
dept with his fathers: he had also founded a school, from which it 
is not im]^bable the present University of Cambridge sprung; 
and having given his kingdom to his kinsman Ecgric, and built a 
monastery, into which he at last retired, he had long since taken a 
fiurewell of all his greatness. But Sigebert had been renowned in 
his day; and now danger was knocking at the door, the East An- 
glians were unwilling that an old warrior should be pattering his 
prayers when he ought to be wielding his battle-axe; and it is 
recorded that his former sulgects dn^ him forcibly out of the 
monastery, and compelled him to lead them on against Penda. 
With only a white wand in his hand, and probably robed in his 
monkish habiliments, the old soldier took the command erf* the 
battle; his religious scruples, however, preventing him from 
unng any warlike weapon. We can almost picture him, pale 
with his ascetic lifSs, for no one had adhered more rigidly to the 
monastie rules than he had done, standing with his white wand 
uplifted amid a throng of warriors^ pointing to the most salient 
points of the opposing army, with a martial glimmer just light- 
ing up Ibr a moment the cold grey eve^ wUch for years had 
OB^ contemplaled that gbry which he hqied to e^joy bqrond the 
fRsnreb Wo eaa iai«gino the sudden contni9t of sounds— from 
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the low mattered pnyery or the holy hjmns channted within the 

walls of his monasterji to the shout, the rush, the struggle^ and 

the clanging of arms. Nor is it difBcnlt to picture the look of f i ' 

contempt with which the pagan king Fenda woold gase upon 

his ghostly opponent, or to imagine the bitter jeers to which 

the hardened heathen would giro utterance as he wiped his 

bloody battle-azcy and gazed upon the monk-king and his 

crowned kinsman, as they lay together amid the slain — ^for both 

Sigebert and Ecgrie fell, and their whole army was routed or 

shughtered by the hitherto invincible Penda. 

Anna succeeded Epgric, and Sigebert; but scarcdywas he 
seated upon the perilous throne of East Anglia, before the 
pagan warrior again made his appearance; for although Penda . 

was now an old man, grey-headed, and eigh^ years of age^ Pj 

he could no more live, without fighting than he oould with- 
out food. Anna had been guilty of sheltering Cenwalch, 
the king of Wessez, after Penda had dethroned him; aa 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of the hoary old heathen; 
so he marched once more into East Anglia, and slew him. He 
had by this time sent five kings and thousands of their followers I 

as offerings to Odin, and not yet satisfied, he resolved once f '! 

more to visit the northern kingdoms, for the pleasant vallies !. 

whidi stretched on eitiber side the Trent had no charms for ^, 

Penda. The *<thirfy-anned river,'' as Milton has called it, could 
not retain him within its boundaries; he liked not the air of our 
midland counties, so set off to pay another visit to the Deiri or 
Bemicia, with every mile of which he was doubtless familiar. 
He had grown grey in fighting battles, had been a king thirty \ 

years, and during the whole period was either preparing to | 

attadc, marching, or fighting. The old chroniclers compare { 

him to a vulture^ a wild beast, ravenous for preyi uid one whose ^ 

chief delight was in the clashing of arms^ and the shedding of \ 

human blood. |. 

After having slain Oswald and brutallvezhibitedhisremains^he «' 

appears to have paid frequent visits to Oswy, who succeeded him. r 

But Oswy had no disposition to fight, and therefore enedavoured j 

to keep the quarrelsome, old Mercian quiet by exhausting the [ 

Northumbrian treasuiy. Growling like a tiger, Penda reSised M 

to accept all the treasures he could heap together; he was f: _ 

neither to be bought over by gold nor prayers;, he came to figh^ J : j 

and fight he would; he seemed like a drunken man who is da- V ; 
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termined to quarrel, eyen if he has to run hit head against the 
fint post he meets with* He had oome, he said, to extirpate 
the whole race of the Northmnbriaiis — the Deiri, Bemici% and 
all— he came to kilL 

When Oswj found that all entreaties were in yain, bo mus- 
tered his forces together, which were far inferior to Penda's in 
number. Before commencing the battle, Oswj vowed, like 
Jephthah of old, that if he obtained the yictorj, he would dedi- 
cate his daughter to the service of the Lord; and having formed 
this resolution, he issued forth to meet the mightj man-slayer, 
' who had hitherto scarcely sustained a single defeat The North- 
umbrian, with a heavy heart, divided the command of his little 
army between himself and his son Alfred. The battle took 
phice somewhere in Yorkshire, but where cannot now with cer- 
tainty be pointed out; it was in the neighbourhood of a river, 
and not far distant from York. The contest was terrible ; the 
army under the command of Penda appears to have been made 
up of Britons and Sa"<*-n8, some of whom were dragged re- 
luctantly into the battle, and but waited the first favourable 
moment to turn their arms against the dreaded chieftain. The 
low land in the rear of Penda's army was flooded; beyond, the 
deep*8woUen river was already roaring as if in expectation of its 
prqr* Penda charged as usual — hot, eager, and impetuous, as if 
the victoiy was a&eady his own; but tiie old man's arms were 
not so strong as they had been,— he could not see his way so 
clearly as he had done beforetime. Odilwald, who occupied a 
favourable position, had not yet stirred a step. It seems as if 
one portion of Penda's mighty force was jealous of another ; 
there was the river roaring behind, and Oswy bearing down 
upon them before. Midway all was confusion, and in the midst 
of it stood Penda, blinded with fury, and bleeding from his 
wounds. Over the dying and the dead trampled the victorious 
army of Oswy. Over Penda they trod, who lay upon the ground 
a hideous mass, his grey head cloven open by a blow from a 
battle-axe. None pausied to survey him. Before the Northum* 
brians the routed host rushed onward, onward, until the ringing 
of armour, and the clashing of bkde upon blade^ sunk into a 

e^le^ and a moan, and a soksh ; and still the river tore on 
way, as if in haste to md^e room for more. Downward the 
defeated plunged, into deep beds, where the hungry pike slept, 
aadthedimjeellqr coiled. The flooded flelds were manured 
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with the dead; hideous sights which many * rich harrest has 
since covered; the river-bed wa9 clogged up with the bodies of 
the slain» which fishes fed upon, and winter, rains at kst washed 
away— rich relics to paye tiie floor of that gloomy hall, where 
HeUi the terrible reigned* If ever there was a clattering of 
akulls in Valhalla it was then ; or if Odin ever rushed out with 
•open arms, to meet the bloodiest of his worshippers, it was 
when the soid of Penda came. What a crimson country is 
ours ! what rivers of gore has it taken to make our green Eng- 
land what it is I No marvel that even the rims of our daisies 
are dyed crimson by contact with such a sanguinary soil. 

■ Oswy, after this unexpected victory, now overran Mercia, and 
subjected it to his sway. His daughter Alchfleda he also gave 
in marriage to Peada, the son of Penda, and installed him in his 
.father's kingdom, on condition that he should introduce Chris* 
tianity into his dominions. Alfred, the son of Oswy, in return 
married the daughter of Penda, whose name was Cyneburga. 
Thus on each side a pagan was united to a Christian* and tiie 
• work of conversion went on prosperously; for there were now 
but few comers of the British dominions in which the true faith 
was not introduced. Such clianges were enough to make the i « 

stem old Saxon heathen leap out of his grave. In his lifetime no '; 1 

one would have been found bold enough to have proposed them. 
Alchfleda's mother was still living, and remained a firm follower 
of the old idolatrous creed; she seems to have accompanied her 
daughter into Mercia, and had doubtless in her train many a grey 
old veteran, who still bowed the knee before the altars of (Min, 
and who looked upon a religion which taught peace, good will. 
and charity to aU mankind, with disdain. It is not dearly made 
out by whose instigation Peada was assassinated. Both his wife 
and her mother stand accused of the deed, but no cause is 
assigned for the former perpetrating so dreadful a crime; nor can 
any other reason be assigned for the latter having done it, beyond [ ) ;| 

what we have given. Peada, however, fell at the holy time of l"; 

Easter, which seems to have been a favourite season for assassi- I \ 

nation amongst the pagan Saxons, in proof of which numerous |V 

instances might be quoted. Before his death, Peada commenced | ' . 

the famous monastery of Peterborough, which his brother Wulf- (; 

here completed. Nor was Wulfhere content with only finishinff f ' 

'the minster, for he gave to the Abbot Saxulf, to the monks^ and [' 

iheir successors for ever, all the lands and waters^ meads^ feB% 
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and weini wluch hj for manj miles around it, and oovered in 
extent what forma more than'one English shire. Wulf here, like 
Sigeberty appears to have been as mach of a monk as awarrior» 
though a little ot old Penda's blood still flowed in his veins; and 
when Cenwdch, of Wessex, who had been humbled and dis- 
graced by Penda, resolved to have his revenge upon the son, 
dUiough he was at first snccessful, the Mercians at last became 
conquerors, and Cenwalch was again exiled, and his kingdom 
fill into the hands of the Merdan sovereign. 

The king of Essex, about this time, made frequent visits to 
Osw/s court, and the Northumbrian sovereign lost no opportu- 
ni^ of dissuading him from following his idol worship. The 
arguments Oswj used, though simple, were convincing; he told 
him that such objects as were fashioned out of stone or wood, 
and which the axe or the fire could so readily destroy and con- 
sume^ could not contain a Godhead. Such reasoning had the 
desired effect, and the king of Essex, together with numbers of 
his subjects^ abandoned their pagan belief. The' sovereign of 
Sussex was also converted through the instrumentality of Wulf* 
here, who was as eager to spread the doctrines of Christianity . 
as his father had ever been to uphold the worship of Woden. * 
Cenwalch, the king of Wessex, who, like so many others about 
this period, keeps crossing the busy stage at intervals, only to 
fill up the scenes, at length died, but whether in exile or not is 
uncertain. Saxbuiga, the widowed queen, stepped into the 
vacant throne; but the Wessex nobles refused to be governed 
by a woman, although she wielded the sceptre with a firmer 
hand, and ruled the kingdom better than her husband had ever 
done; strengthening her forces, and ever holding herself in 
readiness in case of an invasion. Still there was ever some one 
amcmgst her nobles who shared her rule; and one of these, a 
descendant firom the renowned Cerdric, led her forces against Uie 
king of Merda. Essex was at this time under the sway of 
Wulfhere, and it is likely enough that he looked with a jealoua 
eye upon the bold front which Saxburga*s kingdom presented, 
after the death of Cenwalch, who had been so frequently con- 
quered. A battle was fought in Wiltshire, in which neither 
party appear to have reaped any material advantage; and in little 
^aore than a year after the contest, both the leaders were in their 
pavea. Oiwy, the conqueror of Penda, had before this died, 
Md UaiML B^giHa became the king of irorthumhri% i^ 
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the Deiri and Bemida were now united. Alfred, who liad r 

married Penda'a daughter, after having aided in destroying her f'^ 

father and his powerful army, at the battle in Yorkshire^ waa ^r 

not allowed to succeed Oswy, on account of some flaw in his ^l 

birth. Nearly all beside, of any note, who figured in tliis busy 
period, had passed away, excepting the last son of Penda, named 
EtheLred, who, after the death of Wulf here, ascended the Mer- 
cian throne. Epgfrid fell in a battle against the Picts, though 
not before he had invaded Mercia, for although Ethelred had 
married his sister, it seemed as if the hostile blood which hod so 
long flowed between the sons, Oswy and Penda, was not to be 
blended by marriage. The archbishop Theodore stepped in be- 
tween the combatants, and healed up the breach long before 
Ecgfrid perished. About this time, also, died Cadwaladyr, the 9 

last of the Cymry who aspired to the sovereignty of Britain, |'l 

His death was the cause of a battle being fought. Similar un- 
important events make up the catalogue which closes the account 
of this period. The Saxon kingdoms seemed to stand upon an 
ever-moving earthquake: one was swallowed to-day, and cast up 
again on the morrow: the earth was ever rocking and reeling: . I 

kings came and went, as the images shift in a kaleidoscope. If f^ 

one year saw a sovereign victorious, the next beheld him de- 
throned and an exile; he put on his crown, or laid it aside, just 
as his more powerful neighbour bade him. When fortune placed 
him uppermost, he retaliated in the same way on his former con- f 

queror. Still we have before us the stirring times of Ofla the | 

Terrible; Egbert andEthelwulf followed by the stormy sea-kings^ ; 

whose invasions were more merciless than those of ihe Saxons; i 

for the history of this period is like an ocean studded with t . 

islands, some of which lie near together, others wide apart; and 
many which, from the distance^ seem to have a barren and for- [ 

bidding look, are, on a nearer approach, found rich in ancient [ 

remains; and though now silent and desolate^ we discover in ) 

what is left behind traces of the once migh^ inhabitant^ that F> 

ages ago have passed away. Such is the history of the eailj ( 

Saxon kingdoms. Where an idle voyager would yawn and grow t- ^ 

weary, his intelligent ^mpanion would linger, and gaasb end y 

ponder in silent wonder and severential'awe. 'j j 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

DEOUNE OP THE 8AX0V OCTABOHT. 

<* Let w sit vpoB the gnmnd. 
And ten Mid etotiee of the detth ofkingi :» 
How eoine hate been deposed, tome eUia la wtr ; 
Some haunted bj the ghosu thej hate deposed ; 
Bone poisooed by their wi?ea, eome ileepiiig killed ; 
All aiwdered :— For within the hollow erown 
That ronnda the mortal templea of a Ung, 
Keepa Death his eonrt**— SBAKsrann. 

The remainder of oor journef through the kingdoms which 
ancientlj formed the Saxon Octarchy noir lies in a more direct 
roady where there are fewer of those perplexing paths and wind- 
ing wajs, BQch as we have hitherto heen compelled to thread, in 
oor difficalt coarse through this dimlj-discovered countir of the 
Past We are now on the sun-bright borders of those dark old 
forest fastnesses, amid which we could scarcdj see what flowers 
were at our feet, or catch a clear glimpse of the outstretched 
sky that hung above our heads; a few steps from this, and we 
leave this land of twilight and uncertain shadows behind. After 
the death of Ecgfrid, Alfred, who is already distinguished as 
having fought in the battle in which Penda fell, and aiterwards, 
as having married his daughter, ascended the throne of North- 
umbria. We have before shown how, on account of his birth, 
his succession was disputed by the nobles; against their decision 
he offered neither defence nor resistance, but betaking himself 
to study, he so enriched his mind, under the instruction of the 
famous Bishop Wilfrid, that Bede classes him as first amongst 
the kings of Anglo-Saxons for his literary acquirements. He 
** waded not through slaughter to a thnme," but calmly abided 
his time^ and when it came, quitted hisstudy to sway the sceptre. 
His court was the resort of literary men and enlightened travel- 
krs^ and Aldhdm, the celebrated scholar of that day, stood high 
in Ids favour. There was a firmness about his diaraeter worthy 
of the name which afterwards becomes so endetted to us, for 
when he could noteooscientioady agree in certain matters with 
Ida old tatcr» Wilfrid, he allowed the Ushop to quit his dominions^ 
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nor had a letter from the Pope inflaence enoug;h to alter his re- 
solation. Nothing of note appears to have occurred in North- 
umbria during his reign, for the expulsion of Eadwulf, and 
the ascension of Osred, were accomplished without difllculty. 
Ceolwttlf came next, to whom Bede dedicated his Ecclesiastical 
History; but we must not step too suddenly into the familiar 
light which seems all at once about to break upon us. 

Ceadwalla, a descendant of the renowned Cerdric's, after the 
death of Ecgfrid, made a stand against the nobles of Wessex, 
who had banished him from that kingdom. He first attacked 
the king of Sussex, slew him, and desolated his dominions. He 
then, accompanied by his brother Mollo» made an inroad into 
Kent, where they ravaged and destroyed tiie towns and villages L! 

for miles around. Wliile Mollo^ with several of his soldiers, ^\ 

were busied in plundering a house, they were surrounded by ,< 

the enraged men of Kent, who, preventing the escape of the 
marauders, set fire to the building on every side, and burnt all < 

within alive. The king of Wessex revenged his brother's !> 

death, and, far and wide, around the scene of this terrible sacri- [• 

flee, he made ** a land of mourning." After this he went on a j . . 

pilgrimage to Borne, was baptised by the Pope, and died the ; ' 

week after. 

Ina then ascended the throne of Wessex; his cdebrated laws 
are still in existence, and as they throw considerable light npon 9 

the manners of this remote period, we will take a hasty glance } 

at them before proceeding further. If a child was not baptised * 

within thirty days after its birth, a penalty of thirty shUlings | 

was demanded; if that period elapsed and the ceremony was j' 

still neglected, the priest or the parents must forfeit all they I 

possessed. If a slave or theow worked on Sunday by his i 

master's commands, he became free; if afreeman worked on that 
day, by his own consent, he forfeited his freedom. If any one I 

flold his servant, whether a slave or a freeman, he must pay his 
full value. If a poor man died, and left his wife with a child, 
six shillings a-year was to be paid for its maintenance, together 
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with a cow in the summer, and an ox in winter^ts kindred [/ 



I 



was to take charge of the house nntil the child became of age. 

If a man waa killed, his life was valued according to what he ^ . 

was worth, and the slayer bad to pay afixed price for his death. t 

Crude as these laws are, and barbarous as they prove the \i 

people to have been for which they were made^ still they are the . ^ i 
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iirstlaadmarkBy leared in a wild and uncivilized oonnirj, which 
point oat to man the extent of his poMessiona and his power; 
the firat attempt to draw an even line between might and right; 
for here the poor theow» the dave of the soil, he who was sold, 
like the cattle upon the estate, to the next purchaser, felt secure 
within his allotted mark. The day of holy rest was his own; 
if his lord compelled him to labour, the laws of Ina, next day, 
made him a free man. Ina, like his predecessors, was compelled 
to fight his way to peace, and amid his hostilities, he became in* 
¥olved in a war with Ceolred, king of Mercia. His queen ap- 
pears to have been as courageous as himself, and is said to have 
besieged (me of her husband's enemies at Taunton, and to have 
levelled the castle in which he was sheltered to the ground. 
Ina rebuilt the abbey of Glastonbury, and endowed it with rich 
gifts. It seems to have grown a custom amongst the Saxon 
lings at this period, to go on pilgrimage to Rome, resign their 
crowns, and become monks. Ina's queen had lopg tried, but in 
vain, to induce her husband to follow what she considered 'such 
worthy examples; but her entreaties had hitherto proved useless. 
She at last hit upon the following device. A feast had been held 
in one of Ina*s castles; and the morning after the banquet they 
went out together to ride; when they returned, she conducted 
Ina into the banqueting hall, which was now covered with 
filth, and occupied by a herd of swine, a litter of which was 
Testing upon the very couch he had before occupied. Well 
might so sudden a change astonish him, and we can readily 
imagine the dark spot ^t gathered upon his angry brow. 
Suc^ a mode of conversion would have startled either Augustin 
or Fiaulinus^ and made even cunning Coifi pause before he 
changed his opinion. The queen plmided guilty to the fault, 
and reastmed upon the matter as follows: ** My lord,** said she^ 
^ this is veiy different from the noise and hilarity of yesterday; 
there are no brilliant hangings now; no table weighed down with 
silver vessels, no delicacies to delight the pakte, neither flat- 
terers nor parasites— all these have vanished like the smoke 
before the wind— have all passed away into nothingness. Ought 
we nol^ then, to feel akrmed, who covet them so much, yet are 
evefyway as transient? Are not all such things so? and are we 
not ourselves like a river, that hurries headlong and heedlessly 
■loQgtoihedaikaadillimitaUeooeanoftinie? Onhappymust 
* be if we let aoeh things ooeupy our minds. Think, I 
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entreat you^ how disgusting those things become of which we 
are so enamoured; and see what filthy objects we have become 
attached to; for in those filthy relics we may see what our p, 

pampered bodies will at last become. Ohl let us reflect^ that 
the greater we have been, and the more powerful we now aie^ 
the more alarmed we ought to be» for the greater will be the 
punishment of our misconduct** 

Ina listened, sighed, resigned his crown, and setoff for Rome, '^ 
where he founded a school, and imposed a tax of a penny upon 
every family in his kingdom, which was called Bomescot, and 
whidi went to support the institution he had raised. As^a proof r^^ 

of his sincerity, he wore a common dress, lired meanly,*cut his l* 

hair, laboured hard, and dwelt in retirement with his queen, ^j \ 

until he died ** a good old man.** His brother, Inigils, had died 9 ^ 

a few years before him, a name that falls silent as snow upon 
the pages of History; yet like the snow, doing its silent work, for 
he must have been a man of some note in his day and generatiout |, 

to have been the father of Egbert and the grandfather of Alfred l 

the Great, from whom descended a long line of kings. r; 

The Mercian nobles rose up and put to death Ostrida, the 
wife of Ethelred their king, for what cause history is altogether 
silent; neither the why nor the wherefore is given— the sen« 
tence reads in the Saxon Chronicle like an epitaph upon a grave- 
stone, yet she was the daughter of the once powerful Oswyof 
Northumbria, and when destroyed, queen of the Mercians. The 
very mystery which hangs around her fate interests us, and we 
want to know something about what she had done to draw down 
such dreadful punishment, but all our inquiries are vain; beyond 
the mere entry of her violent death, not even a doubt is regis- 
tered, for us to pause over. The deed was done^ and is recorded c ' \ 
in one brief, terrible sentence, and we knotr no more. Her - ' 
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husband, Ethelred, abandoned the crown of Merda to his nephew f 

Cenred, and entered the monastery of Bardney, as a monk, going | l 






through all the routine of common duties, like a humble brothei^ 
until at last he rose to the rank of abbot in the moDastery whid. 
he himself had founded. 

Ethelbald is the next king of Merda who oommandi our , 

attention. He had been nursed in the st^rti school of privatioiii jl . 

like Edwin of Northumbria, hehadbeen persecuted in hisyoathp f ! 

-and owed his life to Guthlac, the hermit of C^hnd. AtM9 U; 

^^"^^^"^'^""r-hinrilthTr jflunckiiicln thngowild manhna- \ : 
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• wlieiB DO monftsteiy was as yet built up, and wherci upon that 
swamp» which was afterwards crowned with a splendid abbey, 
only a humble hut» and a rude cross of wood^ were then to be 
seen. The stormy old warrior, Guthlac, who had done battle 
in many a hard-fought field, was at last weary of a soldier^s life, 
and hearing that £ere was an island surrounded by a lake in 
a comer of Merda, he got one of the rude Lincolnshire fisher- 
men to row him to the spot, where for some time he remained 
alone; here he was visited by Ethelbald, a man elegant in form, 
with a frame of iron, and a bold, undaunted spirit There must 
have been some strange charm in the society of the soldier*monk, 
thus to have won over the young king to share with him such a 
solitude, for the marshes of Croyland must in those days have 
worn a most forbidding appearance, and eren now, as they wave 
in summer, with their dark, coarse patches of goose-grass, and 
in some places, no stir of life is seen, excepting where the gos- 
herd drives before him his noisy flock, an air of melancholy 
reigns over the scenery, and the mind unconsciously wanders 
bad; among the shadows of the dead. Nor did Ethelbald, 
when he ascended the throne of Mercia, forget his exile, or his 
companion Guthlac, but gave the island of Croyland to the monks 
who had accompanied his friend, and preserved their piety 
amid all the privations which surrounded that solitude, and 
<yver the monument which the Mercian king erected to the monk, 
was afterwards built the monastery of Croyland. 

Ethelbald conquered Northumbria, and, aided by Cutbred, 
king of Wessex, obtained a victory over the Welsh; but although 
they had thus fought side by side, a spirit of jealousy lurked 
within each bosom, and the Wessex king only waited for the first 
favourable cypportunity to throw off the masa, and free himself 
from the power of the Mercian monarch. Unforeseen drcom* 
atances, for some time^ prevented Cuthred from openly taking 
the field against EtheltNud; his son rose up in rebellion, and no 
Moner was he put down, than one of his nobles, named Edelbun, 
took up arms, and would have conquered Cuthred, had he not 
been wounded at the very timewhen the battle had turned in 
Ids fiivour. These lebeUions Ethelbald is accused of having 
ftmented. The rival kings at last met near Burford in Oxford- 
aUre; Ethdbald had under his command the combined forces of 
Essex, Ken^ East Anglia, and Mercia; Cuthred, the soldiers 
-of Wessex akae^ and the powerful arm of the former rebel. 
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EdeldaD, who was now his friend. From Soger de WendoTer, 
we, with a few slight alterations, copy the following description 
of the hattle, as being one of the most pictoresque accounts 
which we have met with in the pages of Uie early historians 
^ The attack on each side was headed by the standard-bearers 
of tho opposing king; Edeldun bore the banner of Wessez, on 
which was embksoned a golden dragon, and rushing forward 
with the ensign in his han^ he struck down the Mercian stand- 
ard-bearer, a daring deed which called forth a loud shout from 
the army of Cuthred. A moment after, and the noise was 
drowned by the clashing of weapons, the mingled din, and roar- IV* ] 

ing, and shouting, which swelled into the prolonged thunder of ? : ' 

battle, amid whidi, if a brief pause intervened, it was filled up ^ 

by the shrieks and groans of the wounded and the dying, or the \^ 

ffljling of some dreaded instrument which terminated the agony 
of death. HaToc spread like the destroying flames, into the 
midst of which the maddened nuisses plunged. Death and ' 
danger were disregarded; they fought as if the fate of a kingdom 
rested upon the blows dealt by each single arm. For a moment the i 

sunlight fell upon a mass of dassling armour, gilding the plumed \ 

helmet^ the pointed spear, the uplifted sword, and broad-edged 
battle-axe, and the rich banner, which, as it was borne onw^ 
amid the hurried charge, fluttered in gaudy colours, high oyer J 

the heads of the eager combatants; a few moments more, and idl ^ 

this brave array was broken; another moving mass rushed onward 
in the thickest of the strife, the banner rocked and swayed, tlien 
went down; point after point the uplifted spears rose and saidc, [• 

the helmets seemed as if crowded together; then the space which 
they occupied was filled up by others who passed onward, the 
moving waves heaved and fell, and passed along, while over all \ 

rolled that terrible sea of death whidi had swaUowed up horse» {. 

rider, banner, sword, and battle-axe. Foremost in the ranks^ ^ 

stood Edeldun; wherever he moved, the spot was marked by the ^ 

rapid circles which his ponderous battle-axe made around his i 

head. At every stroke, death descended; wherever that terrible p < 

edge alighted, the hollow earth groaned, as it made room for 
another grave; no armour was proof against the blows which he 
dealt, for the fall of his arm was like that of a dreaded thunder- 
bolt that rives asunder whatever it strikes. Like two consuming 
fires, each having set in from opposite quarters and destroyed 
all that ky in their path, so did Sdddun and Ethelbald at lasl 
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meet, flame Iranyiog to flame, nothing left between to eonsomei 
behind each laj a dead, desolated, and blackened pathway." Here 
we are compdlcd to halt; the sternest image we could gather 
from the pages of Homer, would still leave the idea of their 
meeting imperfect Ethelbald fled, having first exchanged a few 
blows with his dreaded adversary. Wessex shook off tiie Mer* 
dan yoke^ and Ethelbald never again raised his head so high as 
it had bdbre been, when he looked proudly above those of the 
surrounding kings. Cuthred died, and the king of Merda wai 
soon after riain in a dvil war in liis own dominions. After his 
dnth, our attention is riveted upon the events which took 
place between these rival kingdoms, for the rest of the Saxon 
states, with scarcely an exception, were soon swallowed up in 
that great vortex, which at last bore the immortal nameof Eng* 
land. 

After thedeatfa of Cuthred, the throne of Wessex was occupied 
by Sigebyhrty. whose rdgn was brief and unpopular; he paid no. 
regard to the laws which had been established by Ina; he took 
no heed of the remonstrances of his subjects, but when Cumbra, 
one of the most renowned of their nobles, boldly prodaimed the 
grievances c^ the people, he was put to death. This was the 
signal for a revdt — ^the nobles assembled, the people were sum- 
moned to the council, and Sigebyhrt was deposed. Fearful of 
the vengeance of his subjects, the exiled king fled into the 
wild forest of Andredswold, where he concealed himself amid 
its gloomy thickets. Here it is probable that for a time the 
rude peasantry supplied him with food, and that the wild man 
of the wood was the whde talk and wonder of the ndghbouring 
foresters. One day, however, he was met by a swineherd 
named Ansiani, who had doubtless seen him beforetime when he 
vidted his murdered master Cumbr» — the swineherd knew him 
at the flrst glance, and although he did not kill the kins on the 
spot, yet he wdted his tune, and revenged his masters death 
ligr stabbing Sigebyhrt to the heart He appears to have 
watched him to his hiding-place, and when the fallen king lay 
stretdnd upon his couch of leaves, under the shade of gloomy 
and overhanginff booghs, the savage swineherd stole alently. 
throiigh the €hidket| and with one blow sent the unhappy sove- 
reign to deep his last deqk As in the death of queen Os^da, 
we find but n brief ent^ of his terrible endfaig in the dd 
ehraudea; he suited themnoC, wae daii^ east adde^ and so 1 
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room for another, and C7newiilf» in whose Teins the blood* of 
Woden was believed to flow, reigned in his stead. 

We wiU now hasten on and make a brief sanrqr of the state 
of Northnmbria* Ceolwulf, the patron of Bede, resigned his 
crown for the quietude of the cloister. Eadbert succeeded to . |' 

the vacant throne. Whilst he was warring with the Picts, his 
dominions were invaded by the Mercians; he reigned for 
twenty-three years, then retired to a monastery, making the 
eighth Saxon king who had voluntarily laid aside the crown for 
the cowL It is said that the fate of Sigebyrht and the fall of 
EUielbold caused him to contrast their turbulent ending with 
the peaceful death-bed of Ceolwulf— 4i strange change was thus U , 

wrought In the minds of these old Saxon Ungs — &e glory of }3| 

Woden had departed; no eager guests now rushed to the ban- ^t 

quetting-halls of Valhalla; thev looked for other glories beyond \\ < 

tiie grave. Osulf succeeded his father to the throne of North- ' 

umbria, scarcely reigned a yoar, and was treacherously slain. 
Taking no warning by his mte, Edelwold was bold enough to 
accept the crown; as usual, the path from the throne to the V- 

tomb was but a brief step, and he perished. Another and e 

another still succeeded. Aired, a descendant of Ida, stepped 
into the empty seat, just looked around, and was driven out of 
the kingdom. Then Ethelred came, put two of his generals to > 

death on the evidence of two others, when, a few months after, f -; 

the accusers turned round upon him, conquered him, and drove 
him from the throne. He fled like Aired. Alfwold was the 
next king that came to be killed; he just reigned long enough to 
leave his name behind before he bade the world ''good night.** 
Osred next mounted, made his bow, was asked to sit down, then 
driven out Ethelred was beckoned back again; he came^ 
stabbed Eardulf, who had aspired to the crown, and left him 
bleeding at the gate of a monastery; dragged the children of 
Alfwold from York, and slaughtered them; put to death Osre^ 
who, like himself, had been deposed, and just when he thought 
he had cleared away every obstacle, and was about to sit down 
upon the throne which he had stuffed with the dead to make it 
more easy, his subjects rewarded him for what he had done by 
slaying him. He was followed by Osbald, who sat trembling 
with the crown upon his head for twenty*seven days, but not 
having reigned long enough to merit death, he was permitted '; 

to retire into a cloister. Eardulf, whom we left UeeduQg at the \\ 
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gates of the moouterjf was taken in and cored bj the monks^ 
fled to Borne, was receiyed bj Otrlemagne^ and at kst placed 
[ ' upon the throne of Northmnbriay where he had not sat long 

before his sobjects revolted. The crown and sceptre of North- 
umberland were then thrown aside -~ men shnnned them as 
hej would hare done a plague; the carse of death was upon 
hem, no man codd take them np and liye. ^Death kept his 
.' ourt** within the one, and when he wielded the other, the gold 

': nad erer pointed either to the grave or the cloister. fSrom such 

a murderous court numbers of the nobles and bishops fled— the 
throne stood vacant for several years; no man was found bold 
enough to occupy it The swoid which ever hung there had 
Men too often — ^not another Damocles could be found to ascend 
I and survqr tke surrounding splendour from such a perilous 

1 position* 

I In looking over this long list of natural deiiths, murders, and 

' escapes whidh took place in one kingdom after the abdication of 

j Eadbert, we have but recorded the events which occurred within 

j forty short years, from seven hundred and fifty-seven to about 

\ seven hundred and ninety. From the landing of Hengist and 

{ Horsa, about three centuries before, nearly one hundred and 

' fifty kings had sat upon the difierent thrones of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms. The bulk of these are unknown to us 
excepting by name; we can with difiiculty just make out the 
petty states they reigned over, and that is nearly all Some 
died in the full belief of their heathen creed, with a firm faith 
that from a death-bed in the field of battle to the brutal immor- 
tality which their bloody deeds had merited was but a step, and 
that their happiness hereafter would consist in feasting and 
holiday murders in the halls of Woden. Others calmly breathed 
their last with their dying eyes fixed upon the cross of Christ, 
while the anchor of Uieir faith sunk noiselessly into the deep 
sea of death, and their weary barques were safely moored in 
that tranquil harbour where neither waves beat nor tempest 
I roared, and where, at last, the ** storm-beat vessel safely rode.** 

What a fearful history would those three centuries present if it 
could but be truly written-^if we could but have the everyday 
life of those all but unknown kingsl forgotten as their very 
graves are^ and scattered their ashes into dust, which ages 
ago mingled imperceptibly with the breese, and was blown 
OBwardi unseen and unfelt. Yet there was a time when even 
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the meanest and the most unknown marched in pomp to the 
Pagan temple, or lowly Christian churchy when before tiiem the 
noisj heralds went^ and the applauding mob swelled behind, and 
rude as the crown and sceptre might be, and all the barbaric 
pearl and gold, still the holy oil was poured forthi and solemn 
prayers offered up, and the whole witena-gemot, with the 
neighbouring nobles, were assembled together, and the little 
world around them for days after talked only of the coronation 
of the king. Thousands at their command had mustered in 
battle, high nobles had bowed their heads before them; on a 
word from their lips life or death frequently hung; valour and 
beauty were gathered aroimd their thrones^ and, when they rode 
forth in grand procession, the wondering crowd rushed out to 
gaze,— eyen as it does now. Edwin, with his banner borne 
before him, and Ofia, with his trumpets sounding in the streets, 
were as much a marvel above a thousand years ago^ as her 
present Majesty is in the provinces in our own time. Tet 
there are many in the present day who think it a waste of time 
to dwell for a few hours upon the fates of those ancient kingSk 
who^ forsooth! because they have been so long dead, are consi* 
dered as undeserving of notice by those who seem to measure 
the events of the past by their own present insignificance^ who^ 
conscious that they themselves will be forgotten for ever as 
soon as the grave has dosed over them, lode begrudgingjy upon 
almost e? ery name that Time has not wholly oUiteratedi 
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** Come, come you tpiiiU 
That tend on mortal thoiighta, uaaez me beie ; 
And fill me from the erown to the toe, top-foU 
Of diraat eniclty! make thiek my blood. 
Stop up the aoeeto and paaaage to lomona^ 
That DO eompanetiooa TisitingB of natiue 
Shake my fell purpoae, nor keep peaee between 
The effeet and it ! Gome to my woman'a bieaati^ 
And take my mOk in gall."— ^HABarann. 

To the kingdom of Merda mast we again torn the reader^a 
attention for a few moments^ and take np the thread of our hia- 
tory from the death of Ethdbald, who^ it will be remembered, 
feUy while endeaTonring to put down the rebellion which was 
headed bj Bemred. C^ the latter we know nothing, excepting 
that he reigned for a few months, when he was either banished 
bj the nobles, or driven from the throne by Offa, somamed 
Ine Terriblfl^ who descended from a brother of the king-sIaTing 
Penda. Though we have no dear proofs of the means by which 
Offa got possession of the crown of Ifereia, there are many dark 
allnsions scattered oyer the works of the monkish historians who 
were living about this period, which scarcely leave a donbt that 
he obtained the title of The Terrible through the violent mea- 
aares he had recoorse to in attaining it IBMe says, he won the 
kingdom of Merda ** with a bloody sword.** One of the most 
ronumtic inddents which occnr in the records of this period, is 
that wluch first introdnced the future queen, Drida, into Offii's 
presence. She was a bold, beautiful, ambitious, and cruel 
woman, and appears to have been related to Charlemagne. She 
committed some crime, for which she was doomed to undergo 
the ordeal of iron or fire} but although her deeds were so dearly 
proved, yet, as she was allied to Charlemagne, she was allowed 
the more merdful ordeal of water, and launched alone upon the 
pathless ocean, in a smaU boat, without dther oar, rudder, or 
She was supplied with food for a few days^ andleft to the 
andwave^ bj which aha was driven upon the British 
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coast, somewhere on the territoiy oyer which Offa reigned. The 
8tonn-to08ed heau^ was conducted to the presence of the Mereiaa 
monarchy and having had ample time, while thrown from wave 
to wave, companionless upon the ocean, to make np a false tale^ 
she at once gave ntteranoe to a story whidi won hoth the pi^ 
ind the love of Offa at the same time. He resigned her to the 
care of his mother for a few days^ frequently visited her, and 
speedilj married her.- |r; 

"* He loTwl lier for thedaagm the had paatM, 
And alie loted him tbtt he did pity them." 

Such is the account given in his life, written br a monk of ^ ' 

St Albans, the abbej of which was founded hy Offiu Could u\ 

we prove tiiat Homer was familiar to the monkish historian, we ?J{ 

should be justified in imagining that he had transformed Uljsses 
into Drida, and changed Caljpso to Offa; but whether or not^ 
the wild legend has a doubtful look, though it has been quoted 
bj erave authors, and is admitted into several histories. 

Offa was not a king who sat asleep with the sceptre in his -_. 

hand; there was the wakeful and ambitious queen Drida now by y] 

his side; and, startling as it may seem, the dark events which 
stained their reign, and the deeds of Offa's daughter, Edburga, 
would in the hands of a Shakspere furnish the materials for 
another tragedy, that might stand side by side with Macbeth. 
Her cold cruel pride, and chilling haughtiness, are said to have 
broken the heart of Offa's mother, and, in a few months^ to 
have hurried her into the grave. The blinded king saw only 
her superb beau^, for she appears to have been a female fiend, 
that outwardly wore an angel's form. Brave as a lion, and pos- f ^ ;l 

sessing talents that would have broken through the gloom of tiie | ; 

most benighted period, the Mercian king marched onward from 
conquest to conquest^ now achieving deeds that win our ad* 
miration, then siiddng down to commit such crimes as must have 
made his subjects shudder. On each side of him Drida and his ^ > 

daughter are ever rising up^ like two spirits that attract our 
attention, as they come out in the sunshine to smile, or rush 
shrieking from amid the darkness, into which they had plunged, \ [ 

to accomplish some new and horrible deed; they seem to coma 
and go with a terrible distinctness, that makes us tremble as 
thev either approach or vanish, as if Mercy fled before them, 
and we heard, in the place from wldch she had hnnied aflUghted, 
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djing moaniy and Love wailing upon tlie Terj lips on which 
hb, expiring, kiised the poiwm of deatL All is dim as a dream, 
or startling as some appalling realty which we look upon with a 
doubtfol consciottsness. So perplexing and nnnatnral appear 
tfie CTcnts of this period, that the genenditpr of historians seem 
to have paused, looked round for a moment^ m doubt and wonder, 
then hastened off to yisit less forbidding scenes: as if thej feared 
. to grapple with the shadows and the realities, that here seem to 
be erer exchanging places, throwing aside what is only doubtful 
as feeble^ and dreading to look among events which seem cruel 
and unnatural for their horrible truth, as if years, because thejr 
have rolled away, were empty of events, and days dawned not 
upon hopes and fears as in the present day. Wild-roses blew, and 
nightingales sang, as thqr ^ now, and the smell and sound were 
as sweet to those who went out to look and listen, in the noon- 
day, or in the twilight, and returning, were stabbed by the way, 
or hud their heads upon their pillows unconscious of the poison 
that would, before the dawning, with a noiseless power, unlock 
and throw open the sHent gates of death. The murdered kings 
who were hurried into their graves by these merciless women, 
once enjoyed the tender green of Spring, and the sober gold of 
the Autumnal foliage, as we still do. What a period are we now 
picturing! A king is murdered and consigned to his grave; his 
successor builds a monastery, or makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and believes that he has purchased forgiveness. A queen rushes 
oat of the chamber, and leaves behind her the yet warm body of 
the husband she has poisoned, crosses the sea, and becomes an 
abbess. A young king comes wooing, in aU the hey-day of life, 
IS allured from the banquet by the mother of the Cur princess 
tor whose hand he is suing^ tSken into the next apartment, and 
put to death. And these are the solemn truths of English his- 
toiy— 4he dark deeds that were done by those who sat on the 
very throne which Alfred the Great himself occupied. The 
events which we record in this chapter, were written down by 
Alfred nearly a thousand years ago; he heard them from the 
Sps of those whose fiuhers had lived and moved through all 
these stirring scenes. 

We have before shown in what a defenceless state Northum* 
Wn was left. Oflh, doubtless wdl acquainted with the dvU 
ioiia hr which it was rent asunder, attacked it» ashisunde 
had done beibcetime; what advantages he gained, are 
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not recorded. He next marched into Kent, (baght a hardly ^< 

contested battle at Otunford or Otford^ conquered, and annexed 
that kingdom to Mercia. At the battle of Bensington, he de- 
feated Cjnewulf, king of Wessex, and either took poBsession of 
his dominionsy or compelled him to become his ally; that Offii . , 

did not dethrone him is evident from an incident which we shall p,* 

shortly have to narrate. The andent Britons were not yet at rest, 
for whenever a favourable opportunity occurred, they sallied forth 
from the comers into which they were driven, slew and plun- 
dered the Saxons, and hastened back again into their mountain- 
fortresses as soon as they saw a stronger force approaching. 
They had several times invaded Mercia, and, emboldened by their ^ ^ 

success, at length drove the Saxons who dwelt beside the a 

Severn, further into the heart of the kingdom. Offa at last i 

armed, and led on, a powerful force against them. The Welsh J, 

fled into their hidden fastnesses, where they stood until his back 
was turned upon them, when Uiey again ventured forth. The 
Mercian king once more approached, when the mountaineers^ as 
usual, fled, and all the open country, from the Severn to the river 
Wye, was cleared of them; this time Offa determined to imprisoD 
this daring remnant of the M Cymry within their own limited 
territories. To accomplish this, he commanded a vast trench to- }. 

be dug, and a huge rampart to be thrown np, as the Roman 
generals had done centuries before; and this gigantic work he 
extended for nearly a hundred milesi carrying it over marsh, and 
morass, and mountain, from the river Dee to the entrance of the \ \ 

Wye, strengthening it also wiUi fortresses, which he manned /^ \; 

with chosen and haidy soldiers. But the Welsh were not long- 
before they filled up a large portion of the ditch, made a wide- I 
gap through the ramparts, and fell upon Offa*s warriors while. I 
they were holding their Christmas feast, and more than one 
Saxon fortress was left standing all throughout that dark winter 
night without a sentineL Offa a^ain arose, and revenged the 
deaths of his followers; the king of North Wales, and many of 
the old British nobles, fell at the battle of Bhuddlan, and those 
who were taken prisoners were doomed to the severest davery. 
Mercia was not disturbed again by the Welsh during the reign 
of Offa the Terrible. The remains of the immense work, which 
ages after retained the name of Claudh Offa, or Offa'sDyke, are 
stm visible, and for centuries were the acknowledged barrier 
that divided England firam Waleei many an nnncwded combal 
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was fought CD those ancient boondariea, and the remains of 
wuBoy a hero^ whose name will neyer now be known, lie buried 
deep down within thoae filled-np trenches. 

Perhaps Ofim's marriage with Drida was the first canee of his 
opening a correspondence with the renowned Charlemagne; but 
whatcTer it might be, the letters that passed between them re- 
Teal the earliest traces of a protected trade with the continent 
The Prankish king offered to permit all pilgrims to pass securely 
through his dominions; and such as came not on religious mis- 
sionsy but were engaged in commerce^ were to pass safdr to and 
fircv after pajing the requisite duties. To C^ Charlemagne 
sent as proob of his kindness and friendship^ a rich belt, an 
Hungarian sword, and two cloaks of nUc Trifling as these 
matters maj at first appear, thej show what silent strides 
etTilixation was already making; duties paid on commerce for 
protection are different things to the dogs and horses which, cen- 
tories before, the Britons were wont to present to the Roman 
emperors whenever thej required their aid. 

Egbert, who was destined to become the grandfather of Alfred 
the Great, resided for a time at Offa*s court; but when Brihtrie 
ascended the throne of Wessex, and demanded the hand of Ed- 
burga, Egbert hastened to France, where he became a great 
fiiTourite with Charlemagne; and there he not only improved 
himsdf in learning and military tactics, but by departing from 
Britain, saved his life, for Brihtrie was already jealous of the 
fiune he had won, while residing with C>ffi^ and sought to destroy 
Urn. Had the gifted young prince offended Edburga by re- 
ftuing her hand, and was this jealousy aroused by queen Drida 
and W daughter? There is one of those mysterious blanks here 
which we are at aloss to fill up rightly, for it is not clear that 
Egbert fled to Ofb for protection, but on the contrary he appears 
to have been a guest of the Mercian king's, for some time Wore 
drihtric sought the hand of Edburga. According to William 
9f Malmesbuy, Egbertfs daim to the throne of WesscK was su- 
perior to Briluric's; but we must not pass over the event by 
which the throne of Wessex became vacant Cynewulf we have 
abeady seen measuring arms with 0& at the battle of Bensing* 
ton, where he was defeated. He became jealous of Cyneheaid, 
vriio was a brother of Sigebyrht^ a king who had been driven 
ftom Ae thieoe of Wessex, and heeith^ sought to day him, or 
" I Mm from the kingdom. Pyneheard made his escape^ but 
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no fbrther tlm into a neigbbonring wood^ near Merlon in 801107, %\' - 

where he lay eoneealed, having, howeTer, a number of apiet I 

aboat him, who were ever on the look out after the king, for ^f 

Cyneheard had resolved to strike the first blow; nor was it long ;^ 

before an opportonitr occurred that favoared his porpose. i| 

A fair ladj lived at Merton, whom Cynewulf frequently ^» ' 

visited, often coming with only a few attendants; his enemy was i} 

on the look out, and soon surrounded the house after he had ' <}^ 

seen the king enter. Cynewulf threw open the door, rushed out, • A 

and wounded Cyneheard; a dozen swords were at once uplifted fl 

against him ; the king of Wessex fought alone against them all, Lv 

his followers were in another part of the house; there was not K ^ \ 

one by to aid him, and he was slain. Assistance came too late; « 

the tumult had aroused those within, and, snatching up their w 

weapons, they hastened out to defend their master; they beheld jt^ 

him fallen and bleeding beside the threshold. Cyneheard parleyed 
with them for a few moments, offered them broad lands, and rich 
rewards, if they would serve him; they threw back his offer with 
disdain, and foot to foot, and hand to hand, did they fight until 
only one remained alive; the dead followers, and the dead king, 
lay side by side. The tidings of Cynewulfs death were soon 
blown abroad, and others speedily rode up to revenge the murder 
of their sovereign. To these Cyneheard made the same offers, 
and received the same reply, their only answer being the naked 
weapons they presented; they had come to revenge the death <tf ■] 

their king, to demand life for life, and with but few words they I •• 
fell upon Cyneheard and his followers, and slew them all, ez- ! 
cepting one, who was severely wounded. Thus Brihtric ascended * [. 
the throne of Wessex, and married the daughter of Offa,— -and '' 

dark was the bridal chamber into which he entered. \ 

Turn we to another scene. A young lady was leaning upon |* 

the ledge of the palace-window, watching a long train of luiights ' 

entering the court«yard, and admiring the beauty of one who ap» ^ 

peared to be their chief, when she odled upon her mother to \i 

come forward and witness the scene. That lady was the youngest h* 

daughter of Offa, the woman she called her mother, queen Dnda, '^ ^ 

the youth she had admired, Ethelbert, who had just succeeded to 
the throne of East Anglia, and had now come with costly pre« 
sents, to seek her hand, and form an alliance with the powerful 
house of Merda. Drida had those beyond the sea whom aha 
wished to ssrve^ with whom she had in vain endeavoored to 
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imHe her danght^ in numruige; there was but one left single 
noiTy the TOQDgest, Alfleda, and the joathfol king of East Anglia 
bad come to carry her off also* She had seen har hoshand wel- 
come him* and the warm reception £thelbert had receivedy was 
gall and wormwood to her. The eril spirit rose strong within 
her, ead she resolved he should nerer again quit her roof until 
he was carried to his grave. 

She called Oflhasi^ She well knew the power of her beau^: 
the weak point of her husband — ambition* She pointed out the 
number of foUowers who^ encamped without the palace walls» 
had accompanied Ethelbert»-— assured him that marriage was not 
the errand he had come upon; — that his design extended to the 
crown of MerduL Offa doubted her assertions. Cunning as she 
was crud, she suddenly turned round the point of her argu* 
ment^ then proceeded to show him that if even the joung king 
did marrj their daughter, he would, from the moment of his 
union, consider hinuelf as heir to the throne of Mercia, and 
hourly look for Qffit's death; nay, seek to hasten it if an oppor- 
tnni^ offered. She showed him how Ethelbert had made him- 
self acquainted with the roads whidi led through Mercia — how 
he must have observed every salient point of the kingdom as he 
passed along; and, perceiving that the king looked perplexed, 
she added—'' Either he will shortly be the cause of your death, 
or you must now be the cause of his.''— The poor blinded bus* 
band admitted the truth of her argument^ ccmfessed that he was 
exposed to peril; yet, according to one of the old chroniclers^ 
turned away, and firmly refused to partake in such a ** detestable 
crime as she suggested; which,'' added he^ ** would bring eternal 
dii^^raoe upon me and my successors." 

The two kings sat down to the feast; the hall of the palace 
resounded-with mirth. Drida came in every now and then, and 
when called upon to account for her absence^ said she had been 
looking after the apartment which she was fitting up for the re* 
eeption of her royid guest: for Ethelbert had spent the previous 
night in lus camp, as the day was drawing to a dedme long 
before he reached the royal residence. In the room which the 
queen had set apart for the East Anglian king, she had caused a 
splendid throne to be erected, which was overhung with curious 
drapery, and aurmoonted hy a rich canopy. In the a^oining 
' wnt a beantifiil couch was fitted up^ on which he was to 
She caaM in again with tha same sndling ]ook» andanned . 
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with that beauty which Time had only rendered more imposiiig ^[ 
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and mi^estic She aat down to the feast, and whiled away the 

hour with pleasant and plajfal conyersation* All without looked 

calm, and cheerfd, and captiyating^ while within, there rolled . 

dark and deep-moving murder, and savage vengeance; and all L| 

the awful turmoil which ever beats about the restless brain of ti o 

disappointed ambition. The Saxon gleemen sung, and tumbled; n 

the wine-cup circulated— rich pigment, sweetened with honej, h} 

and flavoured with spices, was handed round in costlj yesseis; j^j 

mead mellowed with the juice of mulberries, and strong wines^ !<j' 

made odoriferous with the flowers and sweet-herbs which had ^ 

been used in the preparation, passed from hand to hand; and jj ' 

all went ** merry as a marriage bell*'' when the antiquated sjren { 

turned sweetly round, and assumed one of those studied looks f^ 

which had saved her from the fiery ordeal— which, when toesed '^ 

like a wave upon the ocean, had won its way through Offii's jM 

heart to his throne; she ezdaimed, (and probably laid her hand |H 

upon the shoulder of her unsuspecting victim, as she spoke;) ^j; 

** Come, my son, Alfleda anxiously awaits yon in the chamber 1 . |) | 

have prepared; she wishes to hear the words of love which her 

intended husband has to say.** It is not improbable that she led 

him in playfully by the hand— not one of his attendants followed* 

When he entered the room, she bade him sit down upon the 

throne, which stood in readiness to receive him; and, looking 

round with feigned wonder, marvelled why her daughter had not 

already arrived. With the merry mead playing about his 

brain, we can almost picture Ethelbert uttering some jest as he '^ I . 

threw himself laughing into the gorgeous seat We can see the 

last smile linger about Drida's eye, tlie sparkling fire of ven- 

geance heaving up, as the demon-like glare flashed forth, the 

instant she had released her hand — ^for tiie moment Ethelbert 

threw himself upon the throne, it sunk beneath him, into the pit, 

or well over which it had been pkoed. There was help at han^ 

men behind the arras, who listened rilently for the falL They 

rushed forth, Drida aided them. Beds, pillows, and hangings, 

were thrown upon the shrieking king, to drown his cries; and 

when all was silent, the trap-door was again closed. There 

is scarcely a doubt that Offa was privy to the deed.. The 

fact of his taking possession of East Anglia immediately after 

the murder of Ethelbert, is a strong proof of his guilt; thooffh 

some have attempted to show that he bm seiaed upon it in sctf<» 
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detente, when ihe Biit AwgKain swore to reveoge the dealli of 
their soTereign. 

Alfleda, the fair betrothed, fled from the nmrderooB ooart, to 
die monesterj <tf Crojland; and in the midst of those wild 
marshes^ where the bittern boomed, and the tnfted ploTer went 
erer wailing through the air, she assumed the habit of a nan, 
and dedicated the remainder of her days^ which were few, to the 
serrice of God. 

In the *' Life of Oflh,'' which we hare before alluded to^ it is 
stated that the Mercian monarch banished the royal murderess 
to one of the most solitarj fortresses in his dominions, — that 
she carried with her an immense treasure^ which she had reaped 
from many a crimen and wrung from many a one who had 
groaned beneath her oppression: that, lonely and neglected, she 
was left to gloat over the gold for which die had perilled her 
aouL But Tengeance was not long before it overtook, her. The 
lonely fortress to which she was iMnished was attacked by rob* 
bers, her treasures taken from her, and she herself cruelly tor> 
tured, then thrown into a well, where she was left to expire, un- 
wept, and unpitied. A strange resemblance does her end bear 
to thatof the youthful king, whom she caused to be so ruthlessly 
butchered* 

Edburga inherited all her mothei^s vices; she was envious, 
ambitious, and cruel Those who became favourites with her 
husband, Brihtric^ she hated, allowing no one to share his con- 
fidence or his counsel without drawing down her vengeance; 
and when she could not succeed in obtaining their disgrace or 
banishment, she caused them to be secretly poisoned, for Uiere 
were ever emissaries at her elbow, ready to do their wicked 
worik. Like her mother Drida, she found a pleasure in the 
execution of dark and dreadful deeds. There was a youth who 
stood high in the estimation of the king, whom Edburga had long 
endeavoured, but in vain, to overthrow. Brihtric turned a dei^ 
ear to all her complaints, and seldom trusted his envied favourite 
out of his sight. But she had sent too many of her victims to 
the grave, and was acquainted with too manyreadk roads, which 
led direct to death, to abandon her prey; so^ following her old 
•ore and snee^path, shepoured poison into Ids wine-cup. That 
i^ht the king drank out of the same vessel as his favourite, and 
died. She sent one soul more to the dark dominions than she 
had intendedi and^ dreading the vengeance of her noUei^ ahe 
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packed up all the treaaarea ahe could find in the palace, and 
hastened off to France. The West Saxons passed a decree that 
no king's consort should in future share her husband's throne^ 
but that the title of queen should be abolished. 

The murderess presented herself before Charlemagne, with 
all her treasures, and, doubtless, as her mother Drida hfui before- 
time done, when tossed hj the angry ocean upon the British 
coast, she feigned some story to account for her coming, for 
Charlemagne Mked her whether she would choose himself or his 
son, who stood beside him, for her husband. She boldljr re» 
plied—" Your son, because he is the joungest** The monarch 
answered & ** that if she had chosen him, it was his intention to 
have given her to his son; but now," added he, ** jou shall have 
neither." A strong proof that she had forged some tale about 
the death of Brihtric, for such a proposition would never have 
been made to her had Charlemagne known that she had just 
hurried, with breathless haste, from the dead bodjr of her mur- 
dered husband. She went into a monastery, became abbess, 
and was quickly driven out for the immoral and infamous life 
she there led. " Last scene of all"— -the haughty daughter of 
Offa became a common beggar in the streets of jPavia, where 
she was led about by a little girL King Alfred mentions these 
facts; he heard them from those who knew her welL Offa was 
then in his grave. His son reigned but a few months— Ed* 
burga died a beggar in the streets — ^Alfleda soon after in the 
monastery of Oroyland. The whole race was swept awayi 
not one was left idive in whose veins there ran the blood of 
Ofik the Terrible. Neither sable tragedy nor dark romance were 
ever wo ven from wilder materiala than tbe Ustorioal tnrtha wUdi 
form this gloomy ohaptei; 
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CHAPTER XYIL 

EOBEBT, KINO 07 ALL THE 8AX0KS. 

• O vy poor UngdoB, liek with eMl Mows ! 
When tbtt mj etre eonld not withhold thy rlott^ 
What wUt thov do, when riot it thy otra ? 
O, thoa wilt be a wildenete again, 
ViogM with wolfea, thy old inhabitaBli P— SaAunni. 

EoBBRT was no sooner apprised of the death of Brihtric, than 
he hantened out of France, to take possession of the throne of 
Wessex, and never had a Sftx<m sovereign that had hitherto 
■wajed the perilons sceptre come armed with the experience of 
the new king. He had studied in the stem school of Charle- 
magncy had narrowlj scanned the policj pursued hy that great 
monarchy hoth in the council and in the camp, and was well pre- 
pared to collect and reduce to order the stormy elements which 
had so long heen let looj>e over Britain; for, in addition to the 
dTil disco^ which shook the land, the Danes had alread j invaded 
our island. Few kings had ever received a wanner welcome 
from their subjects thui that which awaited Egbert on his acces- 
sion, for he was the last descendant of the race of Cerdric * Kent, 
Essex, and East Anglia, had alread j acknowledged the power of 
Iferda; Northumbria had long been rent asunder hj internal 
dissensions; and Sussex was hj this time united to Wessex. 
Having thus doubled its strength and enlarged its territories, the 
kingdom over which Egbert reigned was, with the exception of 
]lereia,~the onlj independent state that stood unbroken amid the 
ruins <^ the Octarchy. 

Kenwulf sat linnlj upon the throne, whose foundation Offa 
had so well consididiAed. Egbert watdied him with an eagle 
eje^ but though ever on the alert^ the Mercian king was too 
waiy to become an aggressor; and the Wessex sovereign knew 
loo well the strength of his rival, to be the first to commence an 
attack. Both kingdoms seemed overhung with the same threaten* 
ing sky, but no one could tell on which it would first break, 
though all could foresee that, in spite of its remaining so long 
r, the atatti must al last burst fortb. As the petty 
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States around them crumbled to pieces, were gathered ap and 

built in upon other foundations, so did each silentlj seek to pos- Pv, \ 

sess himself of the ruins and overtop the other, making an out- H 

ward parade of their strength; jet each tacitlj aeknowledgingp 

bjr their forbearance, how much thej envied, jet respected, their 

neighbours' power. Like two expert wrestlers, each retained his 

hold, without yenturing to overthrow his adversarj. Thb state 

of things could not last long; jet while Kenwulf lived, he kept 

the balance so equallj pois^ that, with all his ambition, Egbcort 

Ttmturcd not to touch the scale. The king of Merda died, and, !n 

from that moment, Wessex slowlj gained the asoendaucj. ^■;. 

Hitherto Egbert had contented himself b j carrjing his anns into - } I \ 

Cornwall and Devonshire, and waging war with the Britona. |i.: 

After Kenwulfs death, he aimed at the sole sovereign^ of Bri* \$\ ' 

tain, and circumstances soon favoured his long-m^itated con- h.I 

quest. Had Egbert died first, Kenwulf would have aspired to U 

the same power. H 

The Mercian king left his son Einelm, who was onlj seven fA 

jears of age, and heir to the throne, to the charge of his sisters. i^ 

Windreda, the eldest, was not long before she caused her brother [ i 

to be put to death. His 'tutor, Askebert, was the instrument 
chosen bj this unnatural sister to accomplish the deed. It is 
said that she promised to share with him the sovereigntj. Under 
the pretence of hunting, the unsuspicious prince was led into a 
neighbouring wood, and there murdered. The spot in which 
the bodj was interred was, after some time^ discovered bj a 
herdsman, who went in search of one of his cows which had gone 
astraj; a miracle in the old monkish legends is appended to the 
discoverj. The sceptre of Mercia was wrested from the hands [.^ i' 

of Windreda by her unde, Ceolwulf, who^ however, did not re- 
tun it long before he was driven from the throne bj Beomwulfy 
which revolution soon shook the kingdom of Mercia to its verj 
centre. Egbert still stood aloof; the time for action had not jet 
arrived. He foresaw that the last usurper would not long remain 
inactive; nor was he wrong. Beomwulf rushed headlong into a 
war with Wessex. The battle took place at WUton, which, in 
ancient times, was called EUan; and although the Mercians mat- 
tered together the largest force upon the field, E^bert^ after a 
sharp contest, won the victory. 

Although the king of Wessex did not cany his vietoriona 
arms at once into Mmi% he lost no time in •»y*f»{»g Xoni to 
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Ids dominionB, thus weakening st once his riyal's power. To 
aeoompliali tld% he deBpatched his son Ethelwnlf, the father 
of our Alfred tiie Gkeat, with % strong force into Kent, who 
drore the tssbsI Icing across the Thames. Egbert next promised 
to support the East Anglians, if thejr wocdd rise and dechve 
themselYes independent of the Mercian king. He kept his word* 
Beomwnlf fell in the first battle. Lndeean sacoeeded him, and 
also perished in the next contest Wighf then took the com* 
mand of the Mercian forces^ bnt before he had time to 
strengthen his armj, and make np for their previons defeats, 
IBghvt was npni him, and the power of Wessex was at last 
triumphant WighS fled into the monasterj of Crojland, and 
^qpears to have hSsa so ckiselj pursued, that he was compelled 
to seek shelter in the yery cell which the daughter of Offa 
'0ccupied*-the sancti^ of which the iuTaders respected: here 
he remained four months. What a shock must the feelings of 
the fair nun have undergone when the last defender of Mercia 
rushed into her little apartment to save his life— from the very - 
night when she fled from her fathei^s palace^ pale and woe* 
lN^;one, and horror-struck at the murder of her intended 
husband— from that Tory night had the fortune of her family 
begun to decline, and now she was all that remained of the 
once powerful house of QSSk What changes had that Saxon 
princess witnessed, what shiftmg scenes could she recal as she 
sat in the solitude of her ceD, contemplating the past as it rose 
before her! 

By the intercession of Siward, Wiglaf was permitted to 
occupy the throne of Merda, on condition that he paid tribute 
.to Egbert— the abbot of Crojland attested the payment Prior 
to this period, the Northumbrians grew weary of being without 
akbg,and Eanrednowsat upon thethnme. During the reign 
of Kenwulf he had been bold enough to invade «Mercia. As 
Egbert had by this time subdued the whole Octarchy, with the 
exception of Northumbria, he determined to carry his victorious 
army into Deiri and Bemicia. Eanred well knew that it was 
weleas to measure arms with a monarch who had already 
eompeDed five Saxon kingdoms to acknowledge his power, so 
he came forth submissively, and, like the rest, became a tributary 
vassal to the kins of Wessex. Egbert next invaded Wales, and 
1 into m very heart of Snowdon: victory still attended 
nma the Tweed to the Land's End of ComwalV no one 
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now arose to dispote his sorereign swaj. No Saxon king had 

ever before roled over soch a vast extent of territorj, for he 

was at last sole king of England, although he never assomed 

that proud title; neither did anj Saxon king after him ever .^ 

rule oyer such a length and breadth of land. K 

We have before stated that, during the reign of Qffa, the h) 

Danes had landed in England; thej first arriyed with three f^ 

ships, approached one of the rojal cities, when the sheriff of }v^ 

the place, thinking thej were foreign merchants^ rode np with r^[. 

a few attendants to inquire their business. Their answers IH 

being unsatisfactorj, he ordered them to be driyen awaj, when 'i-^ 

the/ fell upon him, and he^ with all who accompanied him, were u, ' 

shun. The Danes then plundered the town; but before thej i 

escaped to their ships, OSa's soldiers attacked thenu After ;f . 

this defeat, thej returned again, landed in Nortiiumbriay 4^ 

rayaged the country, sacked the abbej of lindisfame, slew 
seyeral of the monks, then retreated wiUi an immense spoil to 
their ships. At seyeral other parts of the island thej had also ^^ 

landed, before Egbert occupied the throne of Wessex. In the ). 

jear 832 thej came again ; Egbert had made the whole kingdom ( . 

of the Octardiy bow before the power of Wessex, and doubtless * 

had sat down, expecting to dose awaj the remainder of his days 
peaceably upon his throne^ when tidings came that a number of 
these sayage pagans had landed in the Isle of Sheppey, slaugh- 
tered seyeral of the inhabitants, and, laden with plunder, had 
again escaped to sea without a single yessel pursuing them. 

The next year, the Danes came with thirty-fiye ships, and 
were met by Egbert at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, and if the 
English were not defeated in this engagement, they k>st a consi- . rV | 

derable number of men, amongst whom were two bishops and 
two ealdermen; while the Danes sustained but littie loss, and 
escaped, as before, with their ships. So serious had the rayages 
of the sea-kings now become^ that a council was held in London, ^!| ^) 

to deyise the best means to preyent their depredations. At this .'i ' \ 

council Egbert presided, and, according to the charter which ,V 

Wiglaf granted to the abbey of Croyland, wherein direct alln« fx 

sion is made to a promise giyen at the time, there were present il} I 

«^bert, and Athelwulf his son, and all tiie bishops and great . U -j 

ealdermen of England, consulting togetiier as to the best means -i ' 

Of repelling the constsnt incursions of the Danes on the TCn giifh < 

^ouir These northern inyadsn soon &und ready allies amoi^ 
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Ilia remnaat of the aadent Cporj, who still inhabited a eoroer 
of Cornwall and the adjacent neighbonrhood, and were as read/ 
as in the dajs of king ArthoTy to league themselYes with any 
enemy who was hold enough to attad: the Saxons. But the 
martial spirit of the ancient Britons had all hot died out; the 
few embers that remained, when stirred, retained all their former 
glow, then faded again in their old ashy grey, and sank into a lesser 
eompass al every touch; for the smouldering waste had slowly 
gone on, year after year, and no new fuel having been added, 
the hidden sparks huddled hopelessly together— Liberty had 
neglected to come, as the bards had promised she would do: the 
altar and the spark were still there, but the long-looked for sacri- 
fice never came^ which was to light the whole island with its 
blaze. Still, the old Cymry were not yet dead; they hailed the 
Danes as their deliverers, and thinly as, they were sprinkled over 
the surrounding country, they gladly mustered what force they 
could, and jdned the stormy sea-kings at Hengston Hill, in Com- 
walL Egbert met them with a weU-appointed army, and de- 
feated their united forces with terrible slaughter. 

The following year, Egbert died, after a reign of thirty-seven 
years, and was succeeded by his son, Ethelwidf, the father of 
Alfred the Great The king of all the Saxons sank into his 
grave, with the fend hope that the whole Octarchy had now bc- 
' come united like one family, all acknowledging one sway; that 
the dvil dissensions bv which each separate state had so long 
been torn asunder had for ever ceased; and as the Danish in- 
vaders had not again appeared since their dreadful defeat at 
Hengston Hill, he closed his dying eyes, and left his country 
at peace. But scarcely was he within his grave, before the 
northern hordes again poured into England, spreading greater 
consternation than the Saxons had ever done amongst the Britons. 
The hour of retribution, which the Cymry had so long looked 
for, was fast approaching, but few of their ancient race lived to 
witness its fulfilment; for time, and conquest^ and slavery, and 
death, had left but few of those early inhabitants behind, whose 
ferefathers first landed upon our island, and called it the Country 
of Sea CliA. But we have reached another of those ancient 
landmarks, which stand wide apart along the shores of History, 
the grey iMmnments which overtook that still sea of death, where 
namelesB miDioiis have fer ages been buried. From these we 
srailwwtaBiawigrlo gaie upon aaoUier laoe^ moce savage 
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nnd imeiTilised than the preceding inTaden eyer were^ when, 
nearlj four oenturiei before^ thej first rowed their long chinlet 
over the same stormj seas, and manrelled to find an island in 
the ocean, which contained walled cities and stotelj temples^ and 
tall colomns^ that might have vied with dassic ^ome* To the 
Danes must we now torn—those. children at the creeks, who^ 
under the guidance of their sea-kings» followed the road of the 
swansi as ^egr called the ocean, and hewed oat a home with 
their swords, wherever the winds or the waves wafted or drifted 
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CHAPTEB XVIIL 

THE ANCIENT SEA-KIN08. 

•TlM NortbmeB ttOed in their ntOad tUptt 
Ob the roariDg Mt of«r deep weler— 
Tbey left behind them rsw to deroiir 
The taUow Ute, Ihe twarthy nren with homy nib^ 
And the honae Toltnre, with the ea^e twift, 
And thia grey beast, the wolf of the wold. 
To eonrame the prey." 

Anoio-Sixos Wab 8oso«»Ingnm'a JVamlafioii, 

The D«nes» NonregiaiiBi or Noraemen, for it matten not by 
which tide we dirtingnish them, descended from the same 
primiliye race as the Anglo-Saxons— the old Teutonic or 
Crothic tribes. But to enter fully, into the mixed population, 
all of whom sprung from this ancioit stock, and at different 
periods invaded England, we should have to go deeply into the 
eariy history of NiHway, Sweden, and Denmark. Their religion 
was the same as that which we have described at the com* 
mencement rf tiie Saxon inrasion. They worshipped Odin, 
and died in the hope of enjoying the brutal delights which their 
imaginations pictured as ncTer-ending in the halls of Valhalla. 
Yrom. the ro^y coast of Norway, and the very islands where 
Hengist, and Cerdric, and Ella, first led their followers, the 
stormy sea-kings came: across the rough Baltic they rode; they 
•warmed like locusts along the neighbouring shores, and were 
^either intimidated by the tempest, nor disheartened by the 
defeats which they frequently sustained. The kingdoms from 
whence they came were diyided into pet^ sovereignties, where 
one chief made war upon the other— where the conqueror of 
yesterday was likely enough to be driven on the morrow to the 
s e a c oMt , and, finally, out into the ocean, when, with his shij^s, 
lie became a sea-king, and over the UUows rode merrily to dis* 
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oofAf iome other coontrj. If he returned enriehed with p., 

pluAder, he was respected; if he came back emptj-haoded, he ^ 

was despised. His vessels kden with spoil soon procured him 

plent J of followers, and then his former conqaeror fell a victim; 

for over each proTince, or state, that conld famish forth a doaen 

ships, each of which contained about sixtj or seyen^ armed 

men, there a sea-king was to be found* Norwaj alone, al one lY . 

period, was divided into about thirtj of these sovereiffnties. (| ! 

Others there were who possessed not a rood of territoiyi . }^ < 

whose onlj property was their ships, the crews their subjecti^ • li- 

the sword their sceptre; who had no altematiye but to plunder | j 

or perish, to slay or starve, or stay at home and prey upon their |: 

brethren, who themselves were ever darting out from the herb* i 

less coast to seise whatever they saw passing upon the sea. 
If the family retained any hmded possession, one son stayed at 
home to inherit it, the rest sallied out with their ships to seek 
their fortune across the deep; for a few vessels, well equipped 
and ably manned, were considered a rich inheritance am<mgst 
the Danes. At twelve years of age^ ihey were initiated into this 
piratical profession, and taught to believe that to plunder and to f1 

slay were the only honourable passports to wealth and glory— 
the only employments that were considered noble. The lessons 
their fathers taught them, all tended to the same end, for th^ 
left their children no wealth. ^ 60, my sons," said they, ^and I 

reap riches and renown, with your diips and your swords.* 
They learned to despise inherited proper^; they valued that i 

most which had been won by the greatest danger, and prised { 

highest the plunder which ibiesy had become possessed of by 
venturing into the most peribus paths. 

In bays and creeks, and in the shadows of jutting headlands^ 
they concealed themselves, where ther were ever ready, at a 
moment's notice, to rush upon the passing prey. When out at 
sea, thev cared not where they were driven to^ so long as it was 
not to their own coast They called the storm their servant, and 
wherever it carried them, they said **that was the spot where 
they desired to go— the tempest that hurled them akmg with } 

its mighty breath but came^ that the rowers might rest their 
weary arms.** Those who were drowned, they believed, went 
safely to Odin; those who survived, but laughed at the storm 
they had escaped. Danger depressed them no^ and death 1 

they but considered as a common and neoessary companion, who H 
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went on bis appointed mission to conduct them to the halls of 
Odin, and retorned again unheeded, and dwelt amongst them 
from daj to daj; coming and going like a common messenger 
that acaicdjjr merited a passing remark. Thej looked upon the 
Saxon Christians as traitors to their gods; and as they had been 
crashed nnder the iron hand of Charlemagne^ and been sub- 
jected to revolting cruelties to compel them to renounce their 
ancient creed, they believed that they rendered true service 
to Odin by sUughtering the priests^ and destroying the 
churches of Christ. Sudi of the unconverted Saxons as still 
inhabited the neighbourhood of Jutland, readily formed a league 
with the more distant sea-kings, and^ thus banded together, 
thej made head against their common enemies, though their 
near brethren; for they now looked, upon them as renegades, 
and neither the resemblance which they bore to each other in 
feature or language, nor the remembrance that all were once of 
the same religion, checked for a moment their hostile spirit. In 
former times, they worked themselves up into fits of madness, 
bit their shidds, and imitated the howling of wolves, and the 
barking of dogs; and, under this excitement, performed feats of 
onnatural strength, such as maniacs alone are capable of achieving. 
When in this states woe to the warriors they rushed upon I Such 
savage deeds were common in early times amongst the followers 
of Odin. It is said that, in the darker centuries, they ate the flesh 
of horses raw, dragged the infant from the breast of its mother, 
and tossed it from one to another upon the points of their lances. 
They decorated the prows of their ships with the figures of 
animals: the heads of shaggy lions, and savage bulls, and hideous 
dragons^ were placed at the front of their vessels, and threw their 
grim sluidows upon the waves. Along the sides of their ships 
Uiey hung their shidds, which, placed together, threw back the 
billows, and thus protected them from the surges of the sea, ss 
they did from the blows dedt in battle. On their masts were 
placed the figures of birds, whose outstretched wings veered 
round with every wind that blew. Some of thdr v^sds were 
built in the form of a serpent, the prow resembling the head, the 
long stem forming the tail; these they called the great sea- 
serpents^ or sea-dragona. When they unloosed their cables, uid 
left their ahips to career fredy over the waves, they called it 
giving their great seaphones the rein. They lashed the prows 
of their ve as ds togfOmp and while thus linked, steered right 
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into their enemies* ships; over the dragons*, and the bulb*, and 
the lions* heads thej leaped, and courageouslj boarded the foe. 
The huge club, studded with spikes, which dealt death wherever 
it fell, the/ called the ''star of the morning.** When the/ 
fought, they called their war-crj, ** chaunting the mass of lances;** .« . 

to show their contempt for the Christian creed, they stabled ' 'i^ | 

their horses in the Christian churches ; and when they finished the p' 

repast which they had compelled the reluctant host to furnish, If 

thej slew him, and burnt his house.* A 

When they ascended the rivers, and found a convenient and • ^" 

secure station, they drew up their vessels, as the Romans had 
done beforetime, threw up intrenchments, and left a guard be- 
hind, while the bulk of their force sallied out to scour the country, 
burning and slaying wherever they came, seizing upon all the 
horses they could capture, to carry their plunder over-land; and 
when hotly pursued, or followed by a superior force, they broke 
up their encampment, and trusted for safety to their ships. 
After a time, they became bolder; drove away or skughtered 
the natives, and settled down upon the land they had taken 
from the inhabitants. Some they allowed to reside amongst .. 

tliem, on condition that they renounced their religion; and die ^ 

ceremony of a Christian becoming a pagan consisted of his par- 
taking of the flesh of a horse, which was sacrificed on one of 
their altars dedicated to the worship of Odin. When the sea- ^ . 

kings made a solemn vow, they swore upon a golden bracelet. ^ ' 

In their social hours, all were equal; no man was then addressed 
as chief; all distinction was levelled. They sat in a circle, and 
passed the drinking-horn from hand to hand. He whom thej 
obeyed in battle, whom they followed wherever he chose to steer 
his ship-— when the victory was won, laid his dignity aside; for 
the stormy spirit who ruled in the tempest and heralded the way 
in the fight, (though still a sea-king if iht alarm was given,) was» 
while peace ksted, and the feast continued, on a level with the 
lowest of his followers. This very unbending, during these 
festive moments, linked the chief closer to hb subjects, and made 
them feel that he was one of themselves; it left ambition less to 
aspire to^ and lowly valour to receive the same meed of praise. 
He was choaen king, who was best fitted to endure the gieatesl 
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liardshipi^ and not for his high rank alone; one who had never 
akpt under a house-roo^ nor emptied a cup beside the domestic 
bourtht but whose habitation had, from childhood, ever been his 
ship^ was the sea-king the7 would follow to the gates of the 
grave; such a one thej chose, when the leader in whose veins 
tiie blood of Woden was believed to have flowed, either slept 
beneath the waves, or furnished a feast for the ravens in the de- 
serted battle-field*. 

The dangers thef recklesslj dared, would neoessarilj re* 
quire a frequent change of chieftains; and as such qualities as 
we have enumerated were essential to the character of a sea- 
king^ the command was left open to all who^ bj their bravery, 
diose to aspire to it; and nothing could be more conducive to 
the cultivation of a high spirit of valour than that levelling of 
all distinction. He who in his social moments hailed all as his 
equals, would, in the hour of trial, rallj around him the stoutest 
and the truest hearts; and to prove their devotedness, the/ 
would follow him through fire and flood, nor leave him when he 
fell across the dark tlirahold of death. 

Such were the stormy sea-kings, whose ships were now dark- 
ening the ocean, who were soon to become sharers of the island 
which their adventurous brethren had wrested from the Britons, 
and who were destined to enrich the plains of England with each 
other's blood* The grim gods of the ancient Cymry seemed to 
require some savage sacrifice before they departed for ever from 
the wave-washed ishmd on which Uieir altars had for centuries 
Maiffid» 

Through a land whose skies were reddened by the fires of the 
destroyer, and whose fields were heavy and wet with the blood 
of the slain, are we now about to journey; and after toiling 
through two weary centuries of slaughter, we shall but sit down 
upon the shore, to be startled again by the sound of the Norman 
trumpets. A king lives and dies, a battle is won and lost; and 
be who next succMds to the throne, or wins the victory, sweeps 
over the dead who have passed away, as the autumn-blast whirls 
the withered leaves before it, until the very storm itself dies out, 
and others awaken from the cavemed sleep in which they have 
grown strong enough to contend with the green array of a new 
rammer. Briton, Bazoo, Dane, and Norman, are like the four 
leaioes wUdunake op the long year of our Jiiatory. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
riBST SETTLEMENT OF THE DANES IN NOBTHUMBBU. 



** On NorwAj't ooot the widowed i 

May wash the rook with teui, 
May long look o'er the ahipleea eeae 

Before her mate appean ; 
May ait and weep, and hope in vaiBi— 

Her lord liee in the clay, 
And neter more will he again 

Ride o'er the salt aea-apray." 

Tmm Old Bauab ov ''HiniyTUUTi* 

Ethblwulph, although placed, in bis father'a life-time, upon the 
throne of Kent, had assum^ the monastic habit, and a dispen* 
sation from the pope had to be obtained before he conld be 
crowned king of Wessez. He appears to have been a man of a 
mild and indolent disposition, one who would haye made a better 
monk than a monan^h, and have been much happier in the i 

dreamj quietude of the cloister, than in the stir and tumult of the : ' 

camp. Alstan, the bishop of Sherboume^ who had shared the 
council and favour of Egbert, was the first to arouse Ethelwulph 
from his natural lethargy; for the bishop possessed a fiery and 
military spirit, better adapted to lead an aimy into battle, and 
to sound the war-cry, than to guide a peaceful flock along those 
pleasant pastures, where prayer and praise ought alone to be 
heard. Could the king and the priest but have exchanged 
places, the spirit of Egbert would yet have been left in the Umd; 
as it was, however, Aktan did his best — recruited the exchequer, 
raised a strong military force, and, though but feebly backed by 
his sovereign, he placed the country in an abler state of drfence 
than it otherwise would have be^, and was instrumental in 
baffling many of the daring incursions of the Danes. Eveiy v 

attack they now made became more formidable; th^ ventured ^ 

up the largest rivers; pillaging all the towns they came near, and > 

escaping with the spoil^— for four days, with a favourable wind, ; 

was time enough to sail from their own shores to the soothem ^ 

coast of Britain. At length, they began to think that the hours 
lost in voyaging to and firo might be turned to better aecoont if 
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thej mMed down at once upon our coast; and in the Tear B5lt 
Aej took up thw winter quarters in the island of Thanet. 
There could now no longer remain any douht of their intentions; 
thej were treading in the Tery footsteps which Hengist and 
Horsa had left behind; 'they had taken possession of the soil. 

The following springs thra hundred and fifty ships entered the 
Thames; London and Canterbury were plundered; the Danea 
marched onward into Merciay defeated Bertulph, ravaged the 
country for milea» then turned round again and entered Surrey* 
Here, however, they found Ethdwulph, and his son Ethelbald, at 
the head oftheWest-Saxons,ready to receire them; andatOkely, 
or the Field of Oaksi as the spot was then called, the Saxons, after 
a hard fighty won the yictory — such a desperate and deadly 
struggle luid not taken place for many years in Britain; more than 
half <^ the Danish army perished in the field. Another son of 
£thelwulph*s had defeated the Danes at Sandwich, and captured 
nine of their ships. The men of Devonshire had also obtained a 
victory over them at Wenbury. Such was the consternation 
they had alreadv spread, that every Wednesday was now set 
apart as a dav of prajrer, to implore Uie Divine aid against the 
Danes. Hitherto it had but been the muttering of the tempest, 
with a few flashes playing i^ut the dark edges of the thunder- 
cloud; the terrible and teolating burst had yet to come. But 
there was now slowly growing up to manhood one who was soon 
destined to stand in the front of the storm— who was born to 
tread, sure-footed, through the rocking of the whirlwind: — ^to his 
boyish days will we now for a few moments turn aside. 

The mother of Alfred was named Osberga; she was thedaughter 
of Osbic the king's cup-bearer— as ambassador of Ethelwulph, 
he signed the chuter in which Wiglaf gave the monastery and 
lands of Croyland to the abbot Si ward and his successors. Os- 
berga was a lady celebrated for her piety and intellectual 
attainments, talents which could have been of but little service 
In the educatioQ of Alfred, for before he had reached his seventh 
year, Ethelwulph, in his old age^ became enamoured of a youthful 
beau^— Judith, the daughter of Charles of France, and her he 
married, although there scarcely renudns a doubt that Osberga 
was still livinff. It was on his return firom Borne with the 
youthftd Alfred, thai Ethelwulph first became smitten with the 
princess Judith. We have shown that it was customary for the 
IkiM kiqga to make npi^rimage 10 Borne^ and as Ethelwulph 
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is said to have loved Alfred '< better than his other BODS,'' he had 

him introduced to the pope, and anointed with holy oil, although 

he was the youngest of all his children^a clear proof that he 

intended him to become his successor. The presenu which 

Ethelwulph made to the pope were of the costliest description, . \^ 

and show that even at tUs early period the Saxon kings mwct r\ ; 

have been in the possession of considerable wealth. They con* ij. | 

sisted of a crown of pure gold, which weighed four pounds, two K 

▼esseb of the same material, two golden images, a sword adorned \\ 

with pure gold, and four dishes of silver gilt, besides sevend 

valuable dresses. He also gave gold and silver to the priests, the 

nobles, and the people; rebuilt the school which Ina had founded, 

and which, by accident or carelessness, had been burnt down; 

and above all, procured an order from the pope, that no £n<i;Ush« 

man, while in Rome, whether an exile or a public penitent, 

should ever again be bound with iron bonds. When he returned 

to England with his girlish wife, and the yonthful Alfred, he 

found his eldest son Ethelbald at the head of a rebellion, backed 

by his old friend bishop Alstan, and the earl of Somerset. The 

cause assigned for this insurrection was, that Ethelwulph had 

raised Judith to the dignity of queen, contrary to the law of 

Wessex, for, as we have before shown, the West Saxons had 

abolished that title, on account of the crimes committed by I 

Edburga. The real cause, however, appears to have been a \ 

jealousy of the favour shown to Alfred. But Ethelwulph was i 

now in his dotage, and as in his younger days he had never 

evinced much of a warlike spirit, he by the intercession of lus 

nobles came to an amicable arrangement with his son, and after 

this survived about two years, leaving Ethelbald the crown, 

which he had been so eager to assume. 

But neither crown, throne, nor sceptre, satisfied Ethelbald, 
unless he also possessed the young widow, Judith. It is said that 
she was but twelve years old when Ethelwulph married her, and 
that she had never been more to the old king than a companion* 
This, however, silenced not the clamour of the churdi, and 
Ethelbald is said to have dismissed her;— a point much 
doubted, — although it is dear enough that he did not sorvive 
his ftther above three years. The monkish writers attribute 
his short career to his unnatural marriage. Judith left Enghuid» i \ > 

and for a short time resided in France, in a convent near Senlis. ^» ' • 

While here^ she captivated Baldwin, somamed the Arm of Irol^ 
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by whom she wat carried off (nothing loth) and married. Her 
father, it is said, applied to the pope to excommunicate Bald- 
win, for haring taken away a widow fordblj. But whether the 
preti^ widow told another tale, or Baldwin had influence enough 
to reach the ear of the pontiff, or bj whatever other means the 
matter was airansed, the pope took a very lenient view of the 
affair, and Juditlrs third marriage was solemnised with the full 
approl»tion of her father. Baldwin became earl of Flanders. 
The son of Judith, on a later day, married the daughter of Alfred 
the Cheat, from whom Matilda, the wife of William the Con- 
qoenxr, afterwards descended, and from whom has come down 
our long race of English kings to the present time. The adven- 
tures of queen Judith, her marriages with Ethelwulph and his 
•on, together with her elopement from the convent with Bald- 
win, the grand forester, are matters that still sleep amongst the 
earij records of the olden time, and such as require the hand of 
a bold historian to bring them clearly before the public eye. 

We are now reaching the border-land of more stirring times. 
Eihelbert succeeded his brother Ethelbald; and his short reign 
was disturbed by the repeated attacks of the Danes, who again 
wintered in the isle of Tlumet, overran Kent, and extended £eir 
ravages to the eastern parts of the country. After a reign 
of six years, Ethdbert died, and Ethelred ascended the throne 
of We8sex^--during his reign, Alfred began to take an active 
part in the government But we must now glance backward, 
and bring bdbre our readers a few of the Danish leaders. Chief 
amongst the sea-kings who invaded England about this period, 
was Ragnar Lodbrog, whose celebrated death-song has been 
frequently translated, and is considered one of the oldest of the 
northern poems whidi we possess. It was this famous sea-king 
who led on that terrible expedition which overran France, and 
destroved Pkuis. After this, he returned to Norway, and built 
two of the largest ships which had ever sailed upon &e northern 
seas. These he filled with armed men, and boldly steered for 
the English shore. The art of navigation was then in its in- 
tuKji the mighty vessels which Bagnar had built he had no 
eontiol over; th^ were thrown upon the coast of Northumber- 
land, and wredEcd. A Saxon king^ named EUa, at this time 
ruled the northern kingdom, for Egbert had long before 
igaoed tributary sovereigns over all the states he conquered. 
The bold sea-king had no ehoice kfk to him, biit either to j^under 
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or perish, no matter how powerful the enemj might be that came 
out against him; his ships were wrecked, and all means of escape 
cut off. With an overwhelming force compared with that of Rag* 
nar, Ella met the sea-king, and though so unequally match^ 
the pirate and his followers behaved bravelj. Four times did 
Ragnar rush into the opposing ranks, making an opening 
through them wherever he appeared. He saw his warriors 
perish around him one bj one, until he alone was left alive out 
of all that daring band,— every soul, excepting himself, was slain 
in the combat EUa took the brave sea-king prisoner, and, bleed- 
ing as he was with his wounds, shut him up in a deep dungeon, 
among live and venomous adders. The charmed mantle which 
his wife Aslauga had given him, had proved of no protection ; and 
it was upon his death that the celebrated song, which we have 
before-mentioned, was composed. It has been attributed to the 
sea-king himself, though it is hardly possible that it could have 
been his own composition; for as he perished in the dungeon, it 
is not likely that his enemies would preserve a lay that set at 
defiance all their tortures, and triumphed over their former 
defeats. The following extracts will convey some idea of the 
ancient Scandinavian war-songs :^- 

** We struck with our swords, when in the flower of my youth 
I went out to prepare the banquet of blood for the wolves, when 
I sent the people from that great combat in crowds to the halls 
of Odin. Our lances pierced their ouirasseB--oar swprds clave 
their bucklers. 

<^ We struck with our swords, and hundreds lay around the 
horses of the island rocka— those great sea promontories of £ng« 
land. We chaunted the mass of spears with the uprising sun. 
The blood dropped from our ewords; the arrows whistled in the 
air as they went in quest of the helmets. Ohl it was a pleasure 
to me, equal to what I felt when Iflrst held my beautiful bride 
in my arms. 

** We struck with our swords, on that day when I laid low 
the jroung warrior who prided himself on his long hair, and who 
had just returned that morning from wooing the beautiful girls. 
But what is the lot of a brave man but to cue amongst the £i«t? 
A wearisome life must he lead who is never wounded in the 
greatgame of batde— man must resist or attack. 

*< We struck with our swords! but now I feel that we follow 
die deerees of fate^ and bow to tko destiny ^ tho4«k i 
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Never did I bdieve that from Ella the end of mj life would 
comey when I urged my Teasels over the waves — but we left 
along the bajs of Scotland a banquet for the beasts of prej. 
Still it delights me to know that the seats of Odin are readj for 
the guests, and that there we shall drink ale out of htrge hol- 
lowed skulls. Then grieye not at death in the dread mannon 
of Fiolner. 

** We struck with our swords! ohl if the sons of Aslauga but 
knew of my danger, they would draw their bright blades and 
rush to my rescue. How the venomous snakes now bite me. 
But the mother of my children is true; I gained her that they 
might have brave hearts. The staff of Vithris will soon stick 
in Ella's heart How the anger of my sons will swell when 
they know how their father was conquered* In the palace of 
my heart the envenomed vipers dWelL 

^ We struck with our swords! in fifty and one combats have I 
fought, and summoned my people by my warning*spear*me8- 
senger. There will be found few kings more famous than L 
From my youth I loved to grasp the red spear. But the goddess 
invites me home from the hall of spoils; Odin has sent for me. 
The hours of my life are gliding away, and, laughing, I will 
die.** 

The tidings of the terrible death of Ragnar were not long 
ioL travelling to the rocky coast of Norway; in every creek, and 
bay, and harbour, it resounded, and wherever a sea-king breathed 
around the Baltic, he swore on his bracelet of gold to revenge 
the death of the renowned chieftain; all petty expeditions were 
laid aside; Dane, Swede, and Norwegian, united like one man; 
and eight kings, and twenty jarls, or petty chieftains, all joined 
in the enterprise, at the head of which Ingwar and Hubba, the 
two sons of Ragnar, were placed; all the relations and friends of 
Bagnar, no matter how remote, swelled the force that had con- 
gregated to revenge his death. 

Although this migh^ fleet was directed towards Northumbria, 
by some chance it passed the coast, and came to anchor on the 
shores of East Anglia. No one in England was apprised of it^ 
i^proach, Ethelred had not been long seated on the throne of 
Wessez, and Northumbria was still shaken by internal revolu- 
taoos; for Osbcrt, who had been expelled by EUa from the Deiri, 
was now making preparations to regain the kingdom. The 
"^ I did no^ howevflf^ mmmwiffie hostilities so soon as they 
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landed, but qtiietlj OTer*Awing the eaontiy hj their mightj 
force, thej took up their winter-quarters within their intreneh- 
ments, and moored their vessels along the shore. They de« 
manded a supply of horses; the king of East Anglia furnished 
them; he intruded not upon their encampment, neither did they 
molest him. The rest of the Saxon states looked calmly on, 
trusting that the tempest woald burst where it had gathered, 
and that they should escape the terrible storm; but th^ were 
doomed to be disappointed. With the first warm days of Springs 
the whole Danish host was in motion; such an army had never 
before overrun the British island. The sons of Ragnar strode 
sullenly onward at its head. They halted not until they reached 
Toric, the metropolis of the Deira; they swept through the 
city in their devastating march, leaving sorrow, and sbughter, 
and death, to mark their footsteps; destroying all before them 
as they passed, until they reached the banks of the Tyna. 
Osbert and Ella had by tlus time become united, and began to 
advance at the head of a large army, which numbered amongst 
its commanders eight earls. The Danes had again fallen bMk 
upon York, and near the outskirts of that city were first attacked 
by the Northumbrians. The assault was so sudden that the 
pagans were compelled to fly into the ci^ for shelter. Flushed 
with this temporary victory, the Saxons began to pull down the 
dty walls, and once within its streets, the Dimes then rose up^ and 
fell upon the Northumbrians, whom they cut down with terrible 
sUughter — nearly the whole of the Saxon army perished. EUa 
fell alive into their hands, and horribly did the sons of Ragnar 
revenge their father's death. All the tortures which cruelty 
could devise, they inflicted upon him. So decisive was the 
victory, that Northumbria never again became a Saxon king- 
dom, but was ruled over with an iron hand by one of the sons of 
Bagnar. The work of vengeance could go no furUier ; they had 
put the king to a lingering and agonising death, and having 
desolated his kingdom, one of the sons of the terrible sea-king^ 
whose spuit they had appeased, sat down upon the vacant throne^ 
and, from the Tyne unto the Humber, reigned the undisputed 
sovereign. Thus was the death of Bagnar revenged. Having 
once taken possession of the kingdom, the Danes b^an to fortiQr 
York, and to strengthen the principal towns in the neighbour* 
hood. From Northumberiand to the shores of the Humber they 
strengthened their great mustering ground^ and made it a rnlly 
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ing point for all the sea-kings who had courage enough to braTe 
the perils of the Baldc, and Tentnre thdr lives, like the sons of 
Ragiiar, for % kingdom. All who had aided in revenging the 
death of Ragnar, now invited their kindred and followers over 
to England. 11107 came in shoals, nntil Northambria was filled 
like an overstocked hive that awaits a favomrable opportnni^ to 
swarm* 

That deep bnzzing was soon heard whidi denoted that thej 
were readj to swarm, for there was now no longer room for so 
man jr. The dark doud passed with a hamming sound through the 
Ddri, along the pleasant valley of the TVent, through the wild 
forest of Sherwood, whose old oaks then stood in all their 
primitive grandeur, until thej saw before them the walls of 
Nottingham rising high above their rockj foundation. ' The 
inhabitants fled into the surrounding forest, or hurried over the 
Trent into the adjoining coun^ of Lincolnshire, where Burrhed, 
the king of Merda, resided. Alarmed by the rumour of such 
an host, the Mercian king sent into Wessex for assistance; and 
Ethdred, jdned by his brother Alfred, who was now slowly 
rimng, like a star on the rim of the horizon, hastened with thdr 
united armies to assist the Mercian king. But the Danes were 
too strongly entrenched within the waHs of Nottingham to be 
driven out bv the combined forces of Merda and Wessex. The 
Saxons, wdl aware of the strength of these fortifications, were 
compelled to encamp without the walls, for the tall rocky barriers 
on which the castle yet stands, and the predpitous and 
cavernous hdghts which still look down upon the river Lene, 
formed strong natural barriers from which the Danish sentinels 
could look down with triumph, and defy the assembled host 
that lay encamped at thdr feet After some dday, a treaty was 
entered into between the contending armies, and the Danes agreed 
to fall back upon York; the river Idd, whidi is so narrow that the 
points of two long lances would meet, if held by a tall chieftain 
on dther shore, was the slender barrier that divided the opposing 
nations; a roe-budc from a rising summit could readily overleap 
it^ and in an hundred places it was fordable. Etheh^d and his 
brother Alfred, (who had now numbered about nineteen years,) 
kd back tiidr army into Wessex, and aUowed the Danes to 
porsae thdr way quietly into DdrL This forbearance is 
greatly censured by the eariy historians, but we must bear in 
1 diat A1£M was not jet kin^. and that Ethdred but came 
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! up as an allj on the ride of Mercia. He who was destined to be- ' I \ I 
come the greatest sovereign that ever sat npon the English throne^ k 

was at this period one of the most daring followers of the chase, ' h 

for, although he was from childhood a martyr to a painful disease^ ■ ^. 

jet where the aatlered monarch of the forest led the waj, there *i. 

was Alfred to be seen foremost amongst the hunters. Toung as ha ^\ 

was, he had already married a Mercian lady, called Ealswitha, K 

and some portion of Wessez was allotted to him, probably such tj' 

as had been held by his father Ethelwulph, when the subjects 
rebelled on account of his step-mother JudidL Slightly as we 
have passed by this frail fair lady, Alfred was greatly indebted 
to her; she first tempted him to read when he was only twelve 
years of sge; but for her he might, like his brothers, have re- 
mained in ignorance. She firat pointed out the path whidi 
guided him to the literature of Bome; he had trod the streets of • 

the ^eternal city," and his wise laws tell ns the use he nude of 
his learning. 

We are compelled to drag the great king bit by bit before 
our readers, lest we should startle them by his too sudden 
appearance; fbr he seems to rise above the age in which ha 
lived with an unnatural majesty'^-there is no relief near to 
where he stands, no neighbouring summit which he might 
descend that would seem to lessen his giant form in its shadowi 
—bold and bare and giant-like his god-imaged figure heaves up^ 
and with its mighty shadow eclipses the very sunset whid, 
though ever sinking, leaves not in gloom the bright form that 
makes the ^darkness visible" hj which it is soROonded. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

E^TAOES OP THE DAMES—DEATH OF ETHELBED. 

* W« l«ok ia Tria for thorn old niat now, 
For Um green grus witw o*er thai implo iooft 

And wlierc the tltar itood rank nottlot grow; 
Nono a o nmcd ilo fall more than the neigfaboariag poor. 

They paaaed ita mina aighing, day bj daj, 
And miaaed tbo beadamaa in hia hood ofgnqri 

Who nefor bnda tha bnagiy tom awaj.**— Tbb Old Abbbt. 

SriiNOi thai gires such life and heaatj to tha hmdaeapfl^ bat 
aroused the Danes to new aggressions^ and thej this time 
marched into the opposite divisiim of Merday crossing the 
Humher and the Trenti and knding in that part of Lincolnshire 
which is still called Lindsej, where thqr sprrad death and deso* 
lation wherever thejr passed. From north to south they swept 
onward like a destroying tempest; the husy hamlet, the happy 
home, and the growing harvest, dl vanished heneath their foot* 
steps. Where in the morning sunshine, the pleasant Tiilage, 
and the walled town, stood upon the high difis and overlooked 
the wild wold and reedy marish; the dim twilight dropped 
down upon a waste of smoking ruins, and Mackened ashes, while 
•nchof the inhabitants as escaped the merciless massacre^ either 
sheltered in the gloomy wood, where ** the grey wolf of the weald" 
had its lair, or in the sedgy swamp where the wild swan huilt, 
and the blade water-hen went paddling onward before her dusky 
and downy young ones. Whereverachurch or a monastery stood 
up amid tiie soenery, thitherward the Danes directed their stepB» 
for to daughter the priest at the dtar, and carry thdr clamorous 
war-cry into the choir, where they changed the hymning of the 
psdter into the groans and shrieks of agonised death, was to 
them a ddight, equd to thai of the heaven which they hoped to 
inhabit herwifter. But sack, slay, bum, and destroy, are words 
whidi but faintly describe the ravages of these Northern 
pagans, thai iall upon the ear with an indistinct meaning; 
and it is only by following diem step by step^ and bringing their 
deeds befim the eye of the reader, thai we can throw the 
aovisg shadows o£ these savage sea-kings toi a moment upon 
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wr pages. Having ravaged the district of Lmdsey, destroyed 
the bSiutiful monastery of Bardney, and kiUed every monk 
they found within its walls, they crossed the Witham, and en- 
tered that division of Lincolnshire which is called Kcstevcn— 
here a stand was made against them- The earl of Algar, with 
bis two officers, Wibert and Leofric, mustered together the in- 
babiUnto who dwelt around the wild and watery neighbourhood 
of Croyhmd, and being joined by the forces which Osgot the she- 
riff of Lincoln had collected, and aided by a monk who had cmca 
been a famous warrior, and now cast aside his cowl to don ft 
heavy hebnct, they salUed forth in the September of 868, and . 
gave battle to the Danes- After a sharp contest, in which three 
of the sea-kings were skin, the men of Mercia drove the 
pagans into their intrenchments, nor did they cease firom assail- 
ing them in their stronghold until darkness had settled down 
upon the land- But a thousand men, though backed by so good 
a cause, were sure to fall atlast before such a mighty and over- 
whelming host as the invaders presented- ,^, ^^ 

It 80 chanced that during the day, when the handful of brave 
Saxons were victorious, the Danish forces had divided, but in 
the night the division, which had been delayed by their work of 
destruction, entered the camp, into which the defeated force had 
been driven. Thus, by daylight, the pagan army was more 
than doubled. Amongst these new comers were the two sea- 
kings who had taken such terrible vengeance on Ella, for the 
death of their father, Ragnar. The arrival of such aforoe spread 
great consternation amongst the little band of Saxons, who were 
encamped without the Danish intrenchments, and many of the 
peasants fled during the night to their homes— the brave only 
remained behind to die. In the early dawn of that bygone 
Autumn morning, the Danes arose and buried the three sea- 
kings who had fallen the day before in battle- The Saxons looked 
calmly on, but moved not, until the solemn ceremony waa 
ended: the savage Hubba was present at that funeral- Algar 
stood ready, with his little force drawn up in the form of a wedge; 
he placed himself and his officers in the centre^ confided the right 
wing to the monk Tolius, and the left to the sheriff of Lincoln r 
they planted their shields so closely together, that each one 
touched its fellow; thqrhdd their strong pnjecting spears pmnt* 
ing outward with a firm grasp, for th^ knew that their safe^ 
depended upon being thus banded together, and thus, awaiting 
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Ao attack, tho iolid wedge-like triangle stood* Learlng behind 
a safficient force to protect their encampment, which was filled 
with plunder and captivei, the remainder of the Danes, headed 
hj fonr kings and eight jarls or earls^ saUied forth to give battle 
to the Saxons. The first shock was terrible, bot it broke not 
the weU-formed phalanx, though it jarred along the lines like a 
chain that is struck; for a moment each link swung, there was a 
waving motion along the ranks, then the horsemen recoiled agaiui 
finr the line was still unbroken. The Danish javelins pene* 
trated onlj the shields, the horses shrank back from the piercing 
points of the Saxon spears. Savage Hnbba could not get near 
enough ta strike widi his heavy battle-axe — ^the morning-star, 
which made bright flashes around the head of Ingwar as ha 
wielded it, swung harmleas before that bristling forest of steeL 

Upon the lonely moors and the damp marshes a dim mist be* 
gan to gather, and along the distant ridge where the wild forest 
stretdied far away, the evening shadows bcigan to fall, when the 
Danes, wearied and enraged at being so long repulsed, made 
another attack;— then wheeling round, feigned a defeat In vain 
was the warning voice of the earl of Algar raised; in vain did the 
moiik intreat ot them, by the name of every blessed saint in the 
calendar, to stand firm; it was too late— the little band was broken 
. .4hey were off in the pursuit — the Danes were flying before them 
7-«nd onward they rushed, makingthe air resound again with the 
diouts of victory. Suddenly the Danish force tum^ upon their 
pursuers. Hubbamadeacirclewithhiscavalrytotheright; tothe 
left the centre came back like an overwhelming wave, and the 
Saxons were surrounded. All was lost Neither the skill of 
Algar. nor the bravery of Tolius were now of any avail; there 
was nothing left but to stand side by side,fmd to fight until they 
filL But few of that brave band escaped; those who did, availed 
themsdves of the approaching darkness, and plunging into the 
adjoining finrest, hastened to the distant monastery of Croyland^ 
to publidi their own defeat 

It was the hour e£ matins, when, pale, weary, and breathless, 
two or three ef the Saxon youths who had escaped frgm the 
scene ef sbnghter, rushed into the choir of the monastery 
with the tidings Uiat all excepting themselves had perished. 
The abbot uplifted his hand to command silence when he saw 
\tm enter^ and the solemn anthem in a moment ceased. Ho 
^Ain bade the monks who were young and strong, to take n 
hotly and cany off the relics of the sainti^ the sacred vessels^ 
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jewdfly books, and charterSy and all the moveable articles of 

value, and either to bury them in the marshes, or sink them 

beneath the waters of the lake, until the storm had passed 

over. '* As for myself,'' added the abbot, **I will remain here^ ^ 

with the old men and children, and peradventure^ hj the mercj t . 

of Grod, thej maj take pity on our weakness.** The children - ^^ 

were such as at that period were frequently brought up^ by the ^;[ 

consent of their parents, in the habits of a monastic life, and who |/V 

in their early years sung in the choir:— amongst the old monks t. 

were two whose years outnumbered an hundred. Alas! the L 

venerable abbot might as well have looked for mercy from a herd I \ ; 

of ravenous and howling wolves, that came, gaunt, grey, and I 

hungry, from the snow-covered wintry forest, as from the mis* 

believing Danes, who were then fast approaching. All was 

done as he commanded; the most valuable treasures were rowed 

across the lake to the island of Thorns, and in the wood of An- |ii 

carigy those who were not brave enough to abide the storm found v | 

shelter. One rich table plated with gold, that formed a portion of 

the great altar, rose to the surface, and as they could not sink it^ 

it was taken back, and again restored to its place in the monas- 

tcry. 

Meantime the flames which shone redly between the fbrest* 
trees, told that the last village had been fired; every moment 
brought nearer the clamour of the assailants, until at last the !l [^ 

tramp of horses could be distinctly heard: then the ominoua j y 

banner on wluch the dusky raven was depicted hove in sights | ' 

and the whde mass came up with a deep, threatening murmur, • 
which drowned the voice of the abbot and the monks, and the ' \ 

little children, as they continued to chaunt the psalter in the : t^. 

monastery. At the foot of the altar, in his sacerdotal robes, was ! ij 

the abbot hewn down; the grey hairs of the venerable priests \ ' ! 

protected them not — those who rushed out of the dioir were pur* ! \ > 

sued and slaughtered; there was scarcely a slab on the floor of ' ; 

the sacred edifice that was not slippery with blood. Some were ^t 

tortured to make them confess where their treasures were am- 
cealed, and afterwards beheaded, for the Danes acted moors like 
fiends^ let loose to do the work of destruction, than like men. 
There was one exception on that dreadful dav— one human life 
was saved by the intervention of a Dane, and but for him every ! 
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soul would have perished. The prior had been struck down | 

oady in the massacre by the battleHun of Hubbai as belay dsad 
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vpon Hie paTementy % little hoj about ten jean of age dung to 
bim and wept bitterlj^ for he had been greatlj attached to the 
prior. The daughter was still going on, when Sidroc, one of 
the sea-kings, paused with the uplifted sword in his hand to 
gase on the boj, who knelt weeping beside the dead body of the 
mior. Struck by his beautiful and innocent countenance^ the 
Danish chief took off his cassock, and throwing it around the 
little chorister, said, **Quit not my side for a moment'' He 
alone was saved — excepting those who had preriously fled with 
the boat and the treasures. Disappointed at finding neither gold 
nor jewels, the pagans broke open the tombs, and scattered around 
the bones of the dead, and as there was no longer any one at 
hand to slay, they set fire to the monastery. Laden with cattle 
and plunder, they next proceeded to Peterborough, burning and 
shying, and destroying whateyer they met with on their 
mtfvh* 

The abbey of Peterborough was considered at this time as 
one of the finest ecclesiastical edifices in England. It was built 
in the solid Saxon style, with strong stunted pilkrs, crypts, 
faulted passages, oratories, and galleries, while the thick massy 
walls were pierced with circular windows, and contained 
the finest library which had ever been collected together in 
Britain; the gift of numy a pilgrim who had visited the still 
prood capital of Italy. The doors of this famous building were 
so stroQg that for some time they resisted the attacks of the 
Danes, and as the monks and their retainers had resolved to 
defend themselves as long as they could, neither the besieged 
nor the besiegers remained idle. From the circular windows, 
and the Jofty roof of the abbey, the monks and their allies threw 
down heavy stones, and hurled their sharp javelins at the enemy, 
who had hitherto endeavoured in vain to break open the pon- 
derous doors. At last the brother of Hubba was struck to the 
earth by a stone^ and carried wounded into his tent 

This act seemed to redouble the fierce energy of the Danes^ 
and in a few minutes after they drove in the massy gates. In 
revenge for the wound his brother had received, Uie brutal 
Hubba, with his own hand, put eigh^-four m<mks to death;— he 
demanded to be the chief butcher on the occasion, and the re« 
quest was iredy granted him. The child whom Sidroe had 
rescued from death at Croyland stood by and witnessed that 
aavi^ daugtiter, aad'tha friend who had sav>d him stooped 
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down, and whispering in his ear, bade him not approach too 

near Hnbba. The hoj, as we shall see, needed not a seoond 

warning. All who had aided in defending the monastery, ex- li 

cepting the few who escaped at the commencement of the attack^ Sj 

were put to death. The library was burnt, the sepulchres broken J/ 

open, and the abbey fired; and for nearly fifteen days was that '^\ 

noble edifice burning, before it was totally consumed. Many a 

deed and charter, and Taluable manuscript^ which would hare 

thrown a light on the manners and customs of that period, were 

consumed in the flames. 

Laden with spoil, the merciless pagans next marched towards 
Huntingdon. Sidroc had charge of the rear^guard, which 
brought up the plunder. Two of the cars, containing the spoil 
of the monastery, were overturned in a deep pool, while passing 
a river, and as the sea-king lingered behind, and was busily en- 
gaged in superintending his soldiers, and ai^ng them to save all 
they could from the wreck, the child who had witnessed such 
scenes of bloodshed took advantage of the confusion, and escaped. 
Having concealed himself in a wood until the faint and far-off 
sounds of the Danish army had died away, he set off across the 
wild marshes alone, and in the course of a day and a night 
found his way back again to Croyhind. Poor little feUow! the 
smoking ruins and the weeping monks, who had returned from 
their hiding-place in the island of Thorns, and who were then 
wailing over their murdered brethren, were the melancholy 
sights and sounds that greeted his return home;— a stern school 
was that, for a child of ten years old to be nursed inl He told 
them all he had witnessed at Peterborough; they gathered 
around him to listen; th^ ceased to throw water on the bum* 
ing ruins until his taJe was ended; they left the headless body 
of their venerable abbot beneath tiie mighty beam which had 
fallen across it| nor attempted to extricate it until he had finished 
« his sad, eventful history.** Then it was that they again wept 
aloud, throwing themselves upon the ground in their great 
anguish, until grief had no longer any tears, and the sobbing of 
sorrow had settled down into hopeless silence. That over, they 
again commenced their sad duty: the huge grave was deepened 
the dead and mutilated bodies were dragged from under the 
burning ruins, and placing the abbot on the top of the funeral 
pile, they left them in one graven covered beneath the 
common earth, to sleep that sleep which no startling ' 
everdisturbw 
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Searedj was this melaiicholj dot^ oompleted, before the few 
nonki who had escaped from the massacre of Peterborough 
made their appearance. Thej had come all that waj for assist- 
ance^ for, excepting themselTes, there were none left alive to 
help to bnrf their mordered brethren, on whose bodies the 
wolves from the woods, thej said, were alreadj feeding. With 
httds bent^ and weeping ejes, and breaking hearts, those poor 
monks had mored moumfollj along, leaving the wolves to feed 
open their butchered brothers beside the blackened ruins of their 
monasterj, until they could And friends who would help them 
to drag the half-consumed remains from beneath the burning 
rafters, pUoe them side bj side, and, without distinction, bury 
them in one common and peaceful grave. How clearly we can 
picture that grave group on their joumeyl their subdued con- 
versation by the way, of the dead, whose good deeds they dis- 
eossed, or whose vices they left untouched, as they recalled their 
terrible ending; the country through which they passed, desolate; 
the inhabitants, who were wont to come on holy-days to worship^ 
fled; a hamlet here reduced to ashes, there n well-known form, 
half consumed, stretched across the blackened threshold. We 
can picture the wolf stealing away until they had passed; the 
laven, with his iron and ominous note^ making a circle round 
their heads, then returning to the mother or the infant, half 
hidden in the sedge beside the mere, or with her long hair float- 
ing loose amongst the water-flags, amid which she was stabbed 
as she ran shrieking, with the infant at her breast. Wherever 
they turned theur eyes^ there would they behold desolation, and 
iadhf and decay,— see homes whidi the Are had consumed, 
in Tuina; or where the children had escaped, witness them weep** 
ing beside the roofless walls, fatherless, motherless, hopeless; for 
such was the EngUnd of those days, over which the destroying 
sea-kings passed. Let ns, however, hope, that there were a few 
like Sidroe amongst them; that the raven and the wolf were 
not their only attendants^ but that the angel of merqr, though 
concealed in a pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar of flre by 
night, was still thers^ and though unseen, many a time stretched 
mth his hand to rescoe. It is painful to picture such scenes as 
cor historv preeenta at this period; ther are all either soaked 
tiiiOQgh with the Uood of the slain, or black and crackled with 
the acovching flames which hare passed over them. It makes 
wa ahodderlo tUok what tiiej who once lived and moved u we 
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now do^ most hare endured; while, after the lapse of nearlj a 
thousand years, we cannot portray their sufferings without 
sympathizing with their sorrowSi and experiencing a low, heart- 
aching sensation. The grave that covers up and buries the past^ 
inters not all pain and sorrow with the dead, but leaves a por- 
tion behind, that ^e living may feel what they once suffered— 
the agonizing shriek, and the heart-rending cry, ring for ages 
after upon our ears;-Hiuch sounds disturb not the dlent chambers 
ofthedeadi 

The Danes now proceeded to march into East Anglia, a 
kingdom whose inland barrier was marked by vast sheets of 
water that set in from the Wash, and went winding away into 
the low marshes of Cambridge, far away beyond Ely, over a 
country above an hundred miles in extent Along this boggy 
and perilous course did the pagans advance with their plunder, 
their cars, and their cavalry; razing the monastery of Ely to the 
ground as they passed, nor pausing until they came to the re- 
sidence of the king of East Anglia, which stood beside a river 
that then divided Suffolk from Norfolk. When the Danish 
king came in sight of Edmund*s residence^ he sent him a mes- 
sage, commanding him to divide his treasures with him; alao 
bidding the messenger to tell the East Anglian king that il 
was useless to oppose a nation whom the storms of the ocean 
favoured — ^whom the tempests served as rowers, and the h'ght- 
ning came down to guide, that they might in dark nights escape 
the rocks. They gave the Saxon king but little time for hesi- 
tation before they dragged him forth, and bound him to a tree. 
They had no words to waste: daughter was their work, and 
they commenced it at once. They began by shooting arrows 
at his limbs, without injuring the body; but finding that they 
could neither get him to confess their superiority, nor show any 
aymptom of fear, Ingwar at last uplifted his heavy batUe-axcb 
and severed the head at a blow. Thus, East Anglia, like a portioa 
of Northombria, became a Danish province; and Godrun, a 
celebrated sea-king, whom we shall again meet during the^rdgn 
of Alfred, was placed upon the throne. 

Their next step was towards Wessex; for they well knew 
that if they could but once conquer that kingdom, the ^^»"iniftnff 
of Mercia would becune an easy prey, as these were the 
only two Saxon sUtes that seemed able to withstand them. 
Wessext as we have drawn, was much enlarged since the fiial 
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ibnnation of the octaichjy and was soon destined to swallow up 
for OTer the kingdom of Mercia; for Bnrrhed was not compe- 
tent to stand long at the helm and steer safely through such a 
storm as suirounded him. Having reached Berkshire^ the 
Northmen took possession of Reading without opposition, when 
thej at once sent out a strong hodj of cavalrj to plunder, while 
the remainder of the armj commenced throwing up an intrench* 
ment to strengthen their position. Scarcely had thej time to 
complete this work before the West Saxons attacked them; and 
though at the first thej seem to have had the best of the battle, 
Okej were in the end compelled to retreat, and leave the in- 
Taders masters of the field. At the second attack, both Ethel* 
red and Alfred were present; they led up the strongest arraj 
that could be mustered; — to every town, thorpe, and grange, war* 
messengers had been despatched with the naked sword and srrow 
in their hands, uttering the ancient proclamation, which none 
had hitherto disobeyed, and which bade ** each man to leave his 
house and land, and come;" the mustering ground was near 
iEscesdun, or Ash-tree Hill. The Danes divided their army 
into two bodies, each of which was commanded by two kings 
and two eails. Ethelred followed the example they had set him, 
giving the command of one divinon of his army to Alfred. As 
the IHmes had been the first to form into battle order, so did 
they commence the attack; and although they had the advantage 
of the rising ground, Alfred, nothing daunted, led his forces in 
dose order up the ascent to meet them. Near the hoar ash-tree 
the contending ranks closed, and there many a Dane and Saxon 
feU, who never more passed that barrier until they were borne 
away on- the bier. Although Ethelred had hesrd the war-cry, 
and knew that the battle Imd commenced, he refused to leave 
his tent until his priest had finished the prayer which he was 
offering up, when tiie Danes first chaiged down the hill-side. 
By the time it was ended, Alfred, with his inferior force, though 
fighting their way foot to foot, were slowly losing ground, and 
but for the timely appearance of Etheked, and the division under 
his mmmand, he must have retreated* As it was, however, the 
tndden arrival of such a strong focee changed the fortune of the 
day. One e£ the sea-kings fell; and beside him, Sidroc, who 
had saved the child firom the massacre of Croyland; then the 
Baaiah ranks brnm to waver, for thousands of ti^invaders had 
abea4]rfidlsn. Bol the carnage ended not here: all night long 
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^e Saxons chase their paean enemies, until, towards the 
ing of the next dar, and from the foot of the hill where 
wttle was fooght— far awaj oyer the fields of Ashdown, and 

the country that now lies beside Ashbuiy, up to the veiy 
nchment at Beading — ^was the whole line of road strewn 

tiie dying and the dead;«there the massacre of Croyland 
Peterborough was rerenged, and for days after the bodies 
le Danes lay blackening in the sun. But terrible as was 
slaughter, and complete the victory, a fortnight saw the 
hmen again in the field, strengthened by rei^oroements, 
had landed upon the coast, and by these were the Saxons, 
keir turn, defeated. In the next battle that was fought 
een them, Ethehred received his death wound; and Alfred 
Treat ascended the throne of Wessex. Over the threshold 
is pmlous period must we now pas% to the presence e£ one 
Bgland's greatest kings. 
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CHAPTEB XXL 



ACCESSION AND ABDICATION OF ALFBBD. 

* In fortnne*! love— then th« bold and coward. 
The wise aod fool, the artist and unread. 
The hard and soft, seem aU aflin'd and kin;— 
But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction, with a broad and poweifiil Ian, 
PniBng at ail, winnows the light awaj .*— SHAxtram. 

iBD was scarcely twenty-two years of age when he ascended 
;hrone of Wessex — ^it was on the eve of a defeat when the 
re fell into his hands — ^when the Danes were flushed with 
ry, and nearly all Eneland lay prostrate at their feet With 
a gloomy prospect bdore him, we can easily account for the 
tance he showed in accepting the crown, although it was 
9d to him by all the chiefs and earls who formed the witena- 
>t, when there were children of his elder brother Ethd- 
alive, who^ according to the Saxon order of suocessioo, were 
next bein to the crown. But the Wessex noUes wer» 
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ibcady well acqaainted with Alfred's talents, for during the 
twelve months prior to his accession, he had distinguished him- 
self in eight pitched hattles against the Danes, and had fought in 
nanj an unrecorded skirmish against parties of the enemy who 
were sent out to forage. Alfred weU knew that the death of 
Ethdied would hardly leare him breathing-time, before he 
ahodd again be compelled to take the field; that he also had to 
fight under the disad?antage which necessarily attends a defeat; 
while the enemy came swelling in all the triumph of recent 
Tictory; that he had to repair his late losses, and rouse afresh 
his subjects, who were still smarting with the wounds they had 
reoeiTc^ from their conquerors, while the invaders were made 
more daring by every conquest, and more insolent by every 
concession. Such was the state of the kingdom into which 
Alfred was ushered by the death of his broUier: nor was this 
all— he no doubt, with his dear eye, saw that it was no longer a 
mere struggle between two parties, where the one seeks to 
plunder, and the other to protect his property, but a contest for 
the very land on which they fought. The Danes had ceased to 
trust for safety to their ** sea-hones" — th^ had abandoned ** the 
itMid of the swans,** they but travelled over it to a land in which 
their countrymen were now kings, where their brethren were in 
the possession of cities and lan£---tliey came to share in the in- 
heritance of the soil— either to find their future homes, or their 
graves in England. The prise each party was now contending 
for, was England itself— it was neither more nor less than to 
decide whether our island should in future be ruled over by the 
Danes^ or the Saxons. It was but what the Romans had bdbre- 
timei aspired to^ and what, lAer a hard struggle, the Saxons 
themselves had accomplished. Well might Alfred despair when 
lie looked at his shattered army, and saw how small a portion 
of England he possessed* 

What had he gained by the eight hard-fought battles he shared 
in the year before his accession to the crewn? The places of 
those whom he had helped to hew down were filled up again by 
die first favourable wind that blew towards his ill-starred king- 
dom; as the grave closed over the dead, the sea threw another 
living shoal upon die coast— none returned— if they retreated, 
it was but to some neighbouring intrenchment, or some kingdom 
irhaA a sea-king reigned. Alfred ha4 not sat upon the 
of Wessex a mouthy before his army was attacked, at 
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'Wilton, daring his absence, and defeated hj the Northmen. 
Wearied of a war which only brought rictory to-day, to be fol- 
lowed by defeat on the morrow, he made peace with hb enemies, 
and they left the kingdom of Wessex, thoagh on what terms we 
know not, unless it was that Alfred agreed not to assist the kii^ 
of Mercia, as his brother Ethelred had frequently done. U i. 

would almost appear by their marching at once into Mercia, that fi 

such were the conditions on which they quitted Wessex. t; ( 

Nine battles in one year must have made a sad opening (l, 

amongst the West Saxons, for, unlike the Danes, they had no 
ships constantly arriving upon the coast to fill np the places of 
those that were slain. Oh, how the young king must have 
yearned for retirement, and his books 1 when he looked round 
and saw the miserable and almost defenceless state of his kingdom 
-—his brave warriors dropping off daily, and none to dose the 
*gap that was left open in his ranks. Let us leave him for a 
brief space — his heart heavy, his soul sad, and his head resting 
upon his hand, with not a ray of hope to cheer him, excepting 
his trust in God — while we follow the footsteps of the Danes. 

That part of the Danish army which abandoned Wessex took 
up its winter quarters in London, at about the same time that 
another portion of the invaders marched from Northumbria, and 
wintered at Repton, in Derbyshire, where th^ sacked and de- 
stroyed the beautiful monastery, which for above two centuries 
had been the burial-place of the Mercian kings; and, as at Croy- 
land and Peterborough, they broke open the sepulchres and 
scattered abroad the ashes of the Saxon monarchs. Twice had 
Burrhed, the king of Mercia, negotiated with these truce- 
breakers, as the old chroniclers called them, and finding that 
they paid no regard to their oaths, and wearied with such a 
repetition of conflicts, Burrhed quitted his throne, went to Rome^ 
where he died, and left his subjects to struggle on, or perish, as 
they best could. Instead of placing one of their own kings upon 
the throne of Merda, the Danes gave the crown to CmIwuI^ 
under the stipulation that he should pay them tribute, and assist 
them with his forces whenever he was called upon; and that 
when he ceased to fulfil these condition^ he should from that 
moment resign his power. It would almost appear that there 
was so little left in the kingdom of Mercia worth their taking 
that they left him to gather up the remainder of the spoil, while 
Oiqr turned their attentioQ to mom substaatial plonden bot hii 
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rdgn was short: he was hated hj those hj whom he was em« 
ployed, as well as hj those whom he plundered, for he robbed 
alike the peasant, the merchant, the clergj, and even on the 
zemnant of the poor monks of CrojUind, whose brethren had been 
shin, and whose abbej had been destroyed, regardless of their 
losses and their snfferings, he imposed a tax of a thousand pounds. 
Bat in spite of this stern severity, he soon grew into disfavour 
with his new masters, was stripp^ of everything, and perished 
miserably. AAer hb death, Mercia never existed again as a 
kingdom, hot was blotted out for ever from the Saxon octarchy 
as a distinct state; and in an after day, when the power of the 
invaders b^an to wane, it was united by Alfred to Wessex, 
never again to exist as a separate province. 

The arena of England was now only occupied by two powers; 
on the one hand, by Alfred, with his little kingdom and his mere 
handful of West Saxons: on the other, by the Danes, who were* 
in possession of nearly the whole of the remainder of the island 
—for, with the exception of the kingdom of Wessex, all the 
rest of the Saxon states were in the hands of the invaders. 

Three of the Danish sea-kings, named Oodrun, Oskitul, and 
Amund, having, with their army, wintered at Cambridge, set 
out again, early in the spring, to attack Wessex; to give 
Alfred another proof how useless it was by either treaty or con- 
cession to hope to put off the evil day. This time they brought 
a large force to oppose him, and besides crossing the country, 
they sailed round by Dorsetshire, where they stormed the castle 
of Wareham; and though Alfred destroyed the^'r ships, those 
who passed inland devastated the country for miles around. 
Alfred seems at this period to have grown weary of war, to 
have lost all heaii and hope, and, for the first time, he purchased 
peace of them with gold; nor was he long before he had to 
repent of such timid policy, for although Uiey swore as usual 
upon their braodets^ and even, at his request, pledged them- 
selves solemnly upon the relics of the Christian saints, yet only 
a few nights after this useless ceremony, th^ rushed upon his 
encampment, slew a great portion of his cavidry, and, carrying 
off the horses, mounted tiieir own soldiers upon them, and 
nde off to Exeter, where they passed the following winter. 
Though weaiy and dispirited, Alfred did not remain idle^ but 
commeneed building larger ships and galleys, so that he might 
be better able to compete with his enemies upon the ocean. 
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Such a plan, had it been pursued earlier bj the Saxon kinga, 
%vould have caused thousands of th^ Northmen to have found 
their graves in the ocean ere their fset touched our coasti 
but now the whole land behini him was filled with enemies^ 
from the edge of the Channel, which his own kingdom over- 
lookedy deep down, and far inland, to where tlio green lands of 
England stretched unto the Frith of Forth. Hopeless as it no\.' 
was, Alfred boldly sallied forth with his ships, to encounter a 
fieet of Northmen off the Hampshire coast, where, having suffered 
much damage in a previous storm, the Danes were defeated, with 
the loss of one hundred and twenty of their ships. Emboldened 
by this success, Alfred collected his army and went forth to 
attack the Danes in their stronghold at Exeter. Here, how- 
ever, instead of renewing the assault, and turning to advan« 
tage tlie victory which he had obtained at sea, he contented 
himself with a few hostages, and a renewal of the oaths, which 
his experience ought to have taught him they would break on 
the first favourable occasion, and allowed them once more to 
depart into Mercia. We can only account for this strange con- 
duct on the part of Alfred by believing that the popuhition of 
Wessex had been greatly thinned by the rapid succession of 
battles which had been fx/ught at the dose of the reign of 
Etheked. 

We now arrive at the most unaccountable action in the life 
of this great king, the abdication of his throne, and desertion of 
his subjects. His real cause for acting in this strange manner 
(unless some new and authentic document should be brought to 
light) will never be known. In the January of 878, the Danes 
attacked Chippenham; it is not clearly proved that Alfred 
struck a single blow; all we really know for truth is that many 
of the West Saxons fied, some of them quitting England, that 
Alfred was nowhere to be found, not even by his most intimate 
friends. These are historical truths, too clearly proved to 
remain for a moment doubtful. The cause we will as carefully 
examine as if the great Saxon king stood on his trial before us, 
for the honour of Alfred is dear to every Englishman, for though 
dead <<he yet speaketh" in the wise kws he has bequeathed 
tons. 

We know, from many authorities, that when the Danes 
invaded Wessex in January, numbers of the inhabitants fied. 
The effect such conduct would produce on a sensitive mind iiko 
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Alfred's, it is easf to picture; his sensations would be a minglo- 
ment of pitj, contempt, and disgust, and his proud heart would 
~" inwardlj feel that thej knew not how to value him aright; that 
if left to themselves for a little time ih^ would then know how 
to estimate the king they had lost We could fill a chapter 
with goody tangible reasons, showing whj Alfred acted as he 
did, and jet we should, probably, after all, fall far short of the 
true cause. It might be ixgured pride, stem necessity, or the 
very despair which drives men to retire from the contest, to 
wait for better days. There is one undeniable point clearly in 
his favour, he did not retreat toenjoy a life of luxury and ease, 
but to endure one of hardship^ privation, and suffering. In 
this he stiU remained the great and noble-hearted king. Asser, 
who loved him, clearly, proves that Alfred, at this time, laboured 
under a low, despon<Ung, and melancholy feeling. His words 
are, ** He fell often into such misery that none of his snltiects 
knew what had befallen him.** 

Surely no king had ever greater cause to feel unhappy; 
the man who^ &j after day, struggles on, and still finds 
matters worse on the morrow, becomes weaiy of the ever* 
flickering rays of hope, grows desperate, and plunges amongst 
the deepest shadows of despair; others, again, t&ough very 
despondency, fold their arms, and wait untU the worst comes^ 
as iif a fatality overwhelmed them, for aU human perseverance 
hath its limits; these once passed, men become believers in 
inevitable destiny. To these Alfred, at this time, probably 
belonged. 

It appears that AUred did not desert his subjects before they 
deserted him; and after the many battles thuit were fought 
within the year which saw him king of Wessez, we can rea£ly 
conceive he had not a single soldier to spare. He is accused, 
by those who knew him well, who conversed with him fre- 
quently, and saw him daily, of having been high, haughty, and 
severe; in a word, of looking down with contempt upon 
those anmnd him. This is a grave charge; but whm, with 
one or two exceptions, could he in his whole kingdom find 
a kindred mind to hie own? Asser loved him, but he was an 
exception. His rdation, Neot, rebidEed him, and a young 
king would but ill brook leetnuring. His chiefs or earls were 
Irave^ but illiterate men, not even fit companions for his own 
cehfaMt; te lie was familiar widi the fimns of govemmoii in 
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dvflised Borne and classic Greece; aad» excepting when engaged 

in the battle-field, there could be no reciprocal feeling between : ^ 

them. These were the sharp and forbidding angles that time { 

was sore to smooth down; but the Saxon nobles could not com* 

prehend how thej ever came to exist— thqr did not understand 

him. There is nothing new in this— it occurs every daj. Let 

a man of superior intelligence rise up in a meeting of udettered 

boorsy and he will find some amongst the herd readj to oppose 

him, and these generally the least ignorant of the mass, but 

jealous of one whose capabilities stretch so far hejimd their own. 1 1 > 

Who knows how many heart-burnings of this kind he had to 

endure, when assembled with his barbarous councillors— His 

mind was not their mind, his thoughts soared far above their 

understanding. Where they believed they distinguished the 

right, he would at a glance discover palpable wrong; where 

they doubted, he had tong before come to a clear conviction. [ ^i 

And no marvel that ha at times treated their ignorant damourt 

with contempt, for he appears to have been as decided and hasty 

as he was intelligent and brave. He was young. The chil* 

dren of his eldest brother were now men, and from their high 

station would take an active part in the government. Accord* 

ing to the order of Saxon succession, one of these ought to have 

sat upon the throne of Wessex. Who more likdy than they to 

oppose his wise plans — ^to thwart him when he was anxiously 

labouring for the good of his subjects? All that has been brought 

against him but proves that he was hasty in his temper, high 

and haughty, and unbending when in the right; and somew£it 

severe in die administration of justice^ especially upon those 

whom he had appointed as judges, when he found them guilty of 

tampering with it for selfish ends. 

It will be borne in mind, that after Alfred had compelled the 
Danes to abandon Exeter, they retired into Mercia, where, in the 
autumn, they were joined by a strong force of Northmen, another 
doud of those ** locusts of the Baltic'* They entered Wessex 
at the dose of the vear, and in January had taken up their 
winter quarters at Chippenham in Wiltshire^ it would ahnost 
appear, without meeting any oppodtion; for very little depen* 
dence can be placed on the account of Alficed having beea 
attacked while odebrating Christmaa there; of numbers being 
daughtered on both ddes, and Alfired escaping alone in that 
night No mention has been BsadaoC such a battle in the reooida. 
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wbich were written daring Alfred's life» and wbich have 
descended to ns. All we know for a certaintj is, that on tho 
approach of the Danes, many of the inhabitants fled in terror, 
some to the Ue of Wight, others into France; while numbers 
went orer to Ireland. It is at this time that we find Alfred 
himself absent irom his kingdom. " Sach became his distress,** 
sajs Tomer, quoting irom the old chronicles, ** that he knew 
not where to turn; such was his poverty, that he had CTcn no 
subsistence but that which by furtive or open plunder he could 
extort, not merely from the I)anes, but even from those of his 
subjects who submitted to their government, or by fishing and 
hunting obtain. He wandered about in woods and marshes in 
the greatest penury, with a few companions; sometimes, for 
greater sceresy, alone. He had neither territory, nor for a 
time the hope (^regaining any.** 

Near to that spot where the rivers Thone and Parret meet, 
there is a beautiful tract of country, which still retains its old 
Saxon name of Athelnmr, now diversified by com and pasture 
lands; but at the time of Alfred, according to the description in 
the life of St Neot, written at that peric^, **it was surrounded 
hj marshes^ and so inaccessible, that no one could get to it, but 
by a boat; it had also a great wood of alders, which contained 

SIS, goats, and many animals of that kind. Into this solitude 
red had wandered, where, seeing the hut of a peasant, he 
turned to it, asked, and received shelter." It was in this hut 
that the incident occurred between the cowherd's wife and 
Alfred, which is so familiar to every reader of English history. 
We quote Asserts description, for there is no doubt that he gave 
it nearly literally, as he heard it from king Alfred's own Ups: 
** It happened, that on a certain day the nistic wife of this man 
prepared to bake her bread; the king, sitting then near the 
hesirth, was making ready his bows and arrows, and other war- 
like instraments, when tiie rough-tempered woman beheld the 
lonves burning at the fire. She ran hastily and removed them, 
fiooMing the Idng, and exdaiming: * Tou man! you will not turn 
the bread you see burning, but you will be very glad to eat it 
when done.' This unlucky woman little thought,** continues 
Asser, ** that she was addrming the king, Alfred." 

This anecdote was often told in an af^er day, and no doubt 
awakened many a smile around .the cheerful Saxon hearths, 
both noble and lowly, when the brave monarch had 
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either driven the ravagers from his dominion, or eompdled the 
remnant to settle down peaceably in such places as he in his 
wisdom had allotted to them. And now» even through the dim 
distance of nearly a thousand years, we can call up the image of 
the Saxon king, with his graye, intelligent countenance, as he 
sat in the humble hut, preparing his weapons of the chase, his 
thoughts wandering far away to those he loved, or brooding 
thoughtfully over Sie causes which had forced him from his . 
high estate. We can fancy the angry spot gathering for a 
moment upon his kingly brow, as, startled by the shrill damour i . 
of the cowherd's wife, he half turned his head, and the faint, 
good-natured smile that followed, while the glowing embers threw 
a sunshine over his face, as he afterwards stooped down and 
turned the loaves which the rough-tempered, but warm-hearted 
Saxon woman had prepared for their homely meal; and this 
anecdote is all the more endeared to us by the fact that 
the noble-minded king, on a later day, recommended the cow- 
herd Denulf to the study of letters, and afterwards promoted 
him to a high situation in the church. While residing in the 
neighbourhood of this cowherd's hovel, says an old manuscript, 
written a century or two after these events, and attributed 
to an abbot of Croyland, ** Alfred was one day casually re- 
cognised by some of his people, who» being dispersed, and 
flying all around, stopped where he was. An eager desire 
then arose both in the king and his knights to devise a remedy i ^1 j 

for their fugitive condition. In a few days they constnicted 
a place of defence as well as they could; and here, reco- 
vering a little of his strength, and comforted by the protection 
of a few friends, he began to move in wariare against his 
enemies. His companions were very few in number compared 
with the barbarian multitude^ nor codd they on the first day, or 
by their first attacks, obtain any advantages; yet they neither 
quitted the foe nor submitted to their defeats; but, supported by 
the hope of victory, as their smal) number gradually increased, 
they renewed their efibrts, and made one battle but the prepa- 
ration for another. Sometimes conquerors and sometimes con« . j 
quered, thev learned to overcome time by chance, and chance by ' ^ 
time. The king, both when he failed, and when he was soccess* 
fnl, preserved a cheerful ooontenance^ and supported bisfneads 
by his example."* j i ■ 
. What a rich, unwritten Yolome, does this last extract oontaini K 
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what a diafj of valoroiii deedi^ keen priration^ and patient 
aafferings! What ^footmarks on the sands of time" are here 
leftl These are the great gaps in historj which we moam over— 
the changes which Time has made* as he passed through the 
human ranks he has hewn down, and which we regret he has not 
chronicled. We would forgive the grim scythe-bearer the ten 
thousand battles he has buried in oblivion, had he hut preserved 
for us one day of the life of Alfred on this lonelj island— one brief 
leeord of what he said and did between sunrise and sunset, 
whitot he scjoumed with Denulf, the cowherd. Alas! alas I 
Time has but shaken off the Mood that dappled his pinionsi 
upon the psges of Historj; t&e sweet dew-drops which hung 
like silver upon his plumes, and fed the flowen, have evaporated 
in the sunsets that saw them wither. 

Although a gloom seemed to have settled down upon the land 
during the absoice of Alfred, jet all was not so hopeless as it 
appesired; for Hubba, who with his own hand had shed the 
htood c^ so manj monks at the massacre of Peterborough, had 
himself been shon bj Odun, the earl of Devonshire; and the 
magiod banner which the three sisters of Hubha are said to 
have woven in one noontide, during which thej ceased not to 
chaunt their mystic rhymes, had fallen into the hands of the 
Saxons^ The rumour of such a victory cheered the heart of 
Alfred, and he must have fdt humbled at the thought that, 
• while he himself was inactive, there still existed English hearts 
that preferred pouring forth their best blood to becoming slaves 
to their invad^ 

To render his idand retreat more secure, AUred caused a 
defensive tower to he erected on each side of the bridge; and, 
as this was the only point of access by land, he there pUced, as 
aentinels, a few of his most trusty foUowers, so that th^ might 
be ready to give the alarm in the event of their hiding-place being 
diaoovmd. Scarcely a day passed, but he sallied forth at 
the head of his little hand and assailed the enemy. Too weak 
to 9lUmA the main body, he hung upon, and harassed their 
foragen; he wajlaid the Danish plunderers as they passed on 
theur way to timr camp with the spoil, and again wrested from 
them what they had wrung from his own countiymen* Day 
mod aighl» Alfred and his followers were ever springing unaware 
vpoQ the invaders from out the wood, the marsh, and the 
r A ehmp of tieaa gvswt or a screen of wiOowa • 
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gave them Bhelter, there did the Saxons eonceal themselTea 

until the enemy appeared, when, rashing forth, they laid the 

spoUers low. Snch a system of warfare made the king w^ 

acquainted with all the secret passes in the neighhourhood, and 

thus enabled him with his Httle band to thread his way securely 

between the bog and the morassi and to attack the Northmen at . 

such unexpected points as they never dreamed it was possible • 

for the enemy to pass. Such a rugged method of attack also r \ 

inured them to hardships^ kindled the martial spirit whidi 

had too long slumbered, and thus schooled Alfired in that' 

generalship which he so dulfuUy brought to bear upon a larger 

scale when he overthrew the Danes. Even before his rwak 

was discovered, his fame had spread for miles around 

the country; and all who had spirit enough to throw off the 

Danish yoke, who preferred a life of freedom in the woods and 

wilds, and had sufficient courage to abandon their homes for the 

love of liberty, gathered around and fought under the banner 

of the island stranger. Such of the Saxons as had stooped 

to acknowledge the Danish rulers, did not escape scathless fkaa 

the attacks of Alfred and his followers; for he made them feel 

how feeble was the power upon which their cowardly fears had 

thrown themselves for protection, when measured beside the p^ 

strength of their owti patriotic countrymen. XO 

Of the straits to which he was sometimes driven, Time has ( i 

preserved one touching record, which beautifully illustrates the ; ■ 

benevolence of his character. One day, while his attendants 
were out hunting, or searching for provisions, and the king sat 
alone in the humble abode whkh had been hairtily reared £ot his 
' accommodation, whiling away the heavy hours by the perusal of 
a book, a poor man came up to him, wearr and hungry, and 
asked his alms in God*s name. Alfred took op the only loaf * 
which remained, and, breaking it asunder, said, ^It is one poor 
man visiting another;* then, thanking God that It was in his 
power to relieve the beggar, he shared his last loaf with himi 
for he well remembered his own privataona when te first applied 
for shdter at the cowherd's hut 

Turn we new to abrighMr page in the lifeef dus gretftUngi 
when, emeiging from his Uding-plaoe, he seened to spring Wf 
suddenly into a new existence, and by his bittt end takroua 
deeds to staitle alike bodi Mend end fee» 

x2 
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^ CHAPTER XXIL. 

ALFRED THE OBEAT. /^ 

«<rBlsmiieb lie dare: 
And, to that daontlesa temper of Ua nind. 
He balb a wisdom that doth gnide hia bnin 
To Ml in aafety.**— SBAKarBBX. 

TSemm Westbniy, in Wiltshire^ niaj still be seen a hill, wbicb, 
as it (nrerlooks the Deighbouring plain, appears rugged, loftj^ 
abrupt, and difficult of ascent; its summit is marked with the 
trenches and ditches which the Danes threw up when thej were 
encamped upon and around it during the reign of Alfred. Thia 
spot the Saxon king resolved to visit in disguise before he 
ri^ed the battle on which the fate of his kingdom depended. 
To accomplish this, he assumed the character of a haiper,.or 
gleeman, and approaching the enemy's outposts, he attracted the 
attention of the sentries bj his singing and music; after plajing 
I for some time among the tents of the common soldiers, the 

j minstrel was at last led bj one of the Danish chiefs to the camp. 

j of Godmn, the sea king. What were the thoughts of Alfred*. 

i while he looked full in the face of his enemy as he stood before 

i bim in his tent? what was the air he plajed — the words he 

sang?— though Fancy stands ready, with her lips apart, to pour 
both into our ear, Truth, with a grave look, bids us pass on,' 
and from her silence we know they are lost for ever. That: 
Alfred narrowly reconnoitred their position, is best proved by : 
the plan he adopted after the victoiy, when he drew a belt 
around the whole intrenchment. After he was dismissed from . 
the Danish encampments with praise and presents (the latter the 
plunder of hia own salgects), he hastened to his island retreat at * 
Athdncy, and began to make preparations for attacking the 
enemy. The naked sword and arrow were borne by faithful 
emissaries throughout the whole lengtii and. breadth of the 
eoonties of . Wiltshire, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and Somerset* 
ahire; and in additioii to the ancient and imperative summona 
brought by these war messengers, they were intrusted with the 
aeeret of Alfred's hiding-place^ and all were commanded to meet . 
Ua with the strangest Bulitaiy foroe tiiej could muster, within 
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throe days from the time they first reoeived a message. The 
east side of Selwood Forest, or, as the Saxon name signifies^ 
The Wood of Willows, was the mustering gromid. The spot 
itself was marked bj Egbert's stone, said to have been the remains 
of a droidical monument, and celebrated on account of a Tictory 
which Egbert once won there. This Wood of Willows, in the 
time of Alfred, extended about fifteen miles in length, and six 
in breadth, stretching over the country which now Ues fromi 
beyond Frome to Burham. 

The news of Alfred's being alive, when no tidings had been 
heard of him for nearly six months, spread hope and delight 
throughout all the adjoining counties; and for three days the 
west Saxons rushed in joyfully to the appointed place of meet- 
ing; and never before had the silent shades of Selwood forest 
h^ startled by such a braying of trumpets and clamour of 
voices as were ever and anon raised to welcome each new comer 
— 4iever had Alfred before received such warm-hearted homage 
as he did during those three days from his subjects, nor had 
king ever before so boldly perilled himself as to enter abne into 
the enemy's encampment. A grand sight must it have been to 
have witnessed the Saxon banner, with the white horse die* 
played upon its folds, floating above that grey old druidical 
monument — ^to have seen that assembly of brave warriors in the 
morning sunshine encamped beside the great willow wood, 
which was then waving in all the green luxuriance that adorns 
the willow«tree at the latter end of May. It was a sight which, 
once to have seen, would have made an old man die happy. How 
we long to know how Alfred looked, and what he wore, the 
colour of the horse he rode upon, and what he said to each new* 
comer, and whether, during his absence, he lodced thinner, or 
older, or more care-worn. Yet all this was seen and heard 
by thousands, although not a record remains to bring him again 
before our ** mind's eye.** 

When all was ready, Alfred marched his newly-raised forcer 
into the enemy's neighbourhood; and though not deariy made 
out, it would almost appear as if he encamped for the night on 
a hill, which fronted the intrenchments of the Danes. Next 
morning, both armies drew up on the plains of Ethandune. 
Behind the forces commanded hy Oodrun rose Bratton Hill, 
with its strong encampment, and on this the Danes could fall 
back if they were defeatedi behind AUM, tfaeie lay, mQea 
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awmjf tbo little idand of Athdnej, the bridge, the towers, and 
die eowlierd*8 bat; there wei nothing, if he looked back, to 
ienpt him to retreat, onlj the broad marshes and the wild wil- 
low wood for him again to fall open. The sea-king little thought, 
as he looked oo» a £ade paler than when he sat listening to the 
Saxon gleeman in his tent^ that the same minstrel commanded 
the mi^tj force which was then arrajed before him. Bj his 
ridiest armlet of gold, and the shoulder-blade of his choicest 
war-horse, he would hare sworn, that had he known of the 
qualitj of his harper, he would that night haye sent him to 
have pUyed in the banquet-hall of Odin. 

The Saxons commenced the attack; for the Danish leader, as 
if something foreboded a defeat^ seemed with his army to hug 
the foot of his encampment;— -eager, hot» and impetuous, Alfred's 
soldiers rushed upon the enemy in that reckless order which 
often ends in defeat, unless it is tiie impulsive outbreak of deter* 
mined valour. The Danish ranks were broken for a few mo- 
ments^ then rallied again in the hand-to-hand fight as thej met 
the foremost Saxons, who had been thrown in amongst them. 
In this mingled milie of uplifted swords, battle-axes, and jave- 
lins, and wUle the Danes were sbwly regsining the ground thej 
had lost, a shower of arrows was suddenly poured in amongst them, 
which came full and blinding into their £ftces, and this was fol- 
lowed by the instant charge of the Saxon spearmen; and to add 
.to the panio which had (Slen upon the Danes, a cry was raised 
amongst the superstitious soldiers under Alfred, thiSb one of the 
Saxon saints had suddenly appeared amongst diem, had seised 
tfie banner, and borne it into the very thickest of the enemy's 
ranks. From that moment, the Danes b^gan to retreat; there 
was no withstanding an army which fought under the belief that 
they were led on by a supernatural leacter. Alfred himself had 
risen up so unexpectedly amongst them, that their enthusiasm, 
which had taken the place of despair, was raip^ to the 
highest pitch, they were ready to believe that St Neot, or 
any other saint in the Saxon calendar, had taken their king 
under his fecial protection, and they cheerfully followed the 
mysterioua standardrbearer into the very heart of the Danish 
nmksL Thej scattered the enemy before thenii like thistle-down 
before the antumnal bbst;. wherever the searkings rallied 
for n moaMBl^ and made head against the ishnders, the Saxon 
ilom lore Mtr thea^ and tk(V iranidM4 liU the foan wh^ 
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the wiad tears from the billow, aad bean howling along as it 
rushes over the waves, which roll awaj affrighted before its 
wrath. The field was strewn with the dead; never before had 
the Danes met with so sudden and decisiye a defeat. [^ 

Grodmn retreated with the shattered remnant of his armj 
into the intrencbments. Alfred surrounded him in his strong- 
hold; eyery daj which saw the Danish garrison grow weaker 
for want of proTisions and water, saw the army of Alfred 
strengthened bj the arriyal of new forces. The Saxon king 
had not left his enemies a single passage bj which they conld 
escape, without first fighting their way through the besieging 
army. On the fourteenth day, Godmn capitulated, and humUy 
sued for peace. Grenerous as he was brave^ Alfred readily ae* 
ceded to his request, on such mild terms as must hare made the 
invaders ashamed of the cruelties they had formeriy inflicted 
npon their conquerors. Alfred well knew the little yalue that 
the Danes placed either upon their oaths or their hostages; the 
former they had ever broken the moment they esca^; and 
as to the lattter, they left them either to perish or be hberated^ 
just as chance directed. They cared not to come back and re- 
deem their pledges when there was plunder before them. Alfred 
knew that England was ample enough for them both; and he 
proposed that S they would abandon their pagan creed, and settle 
down peaceably, to cultiyate the s<h1, instead of the arts of war, 
they should for the future be friends, and he would give them East 
Anglia for an inheritance. Godrun thankfully accepted the noble 
offer, and was baptised. Alfred became answmble for the 
*' promises and tows" made by the Dxmisli king at the (ofoL 
The boundaries of the two nations were sworn to in a solemn 
treaty, and Grodrun was installed ia his new territory, which 
he parcelled out amongst his followers* The immense space of 
ground which Alfred idlotted to the Danish king and his soldiexi 
consisted of that whidi is now occupied by the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, together with portkma 
of Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, and even a part of Huntingdon* 
shire. But Alfred did not rest content with merely presenting 
them with such yast territory; he also protected them with the f» j 

same equal laws; he made no distinction in tks punishment of a 
crime, whether it was committed by a Dane or & 8axoiH<-eaeh 
was'to be alike tried by a jury of twelye men. Ho made Ethel* 
fed, who afterwards married his daqghter EthoHied^ 
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nander over the kingdom of Mercia, fitrengthened his armj, and 
thus planted a strong barrier between that kingdom and the 
Danish settlements of Deiri and Bernicia. Cities, and castles, 
and fortifications which had fallen into n^lect and ruin, he re- 
paired and rebuilt; he separated the country into hundreds and 
tjthings, and established a militia, which were to senre for a 
given number of weeks, then return home again, and their places 
to be supplied bj others, each changing about in succession. 
Hitherto^ the Saxons had but little to defend; but now the 
eountrf was so well protected, that the soldier came, and went 
with a cheerful heart, for he no longer found a pUe of blackened 
ashes to mark the spot where his home had once stood. Instead 
of shuddering lest he should see the mangled remains of his wife 
and children, or the Danish fires reddening the skj, he now 
approached the calm comforts of his humble English home, and 
alept securely in the assurance that the eagle eye of Alfred 
was ever sweeping over sea and land, and that ten thousand 
Saxon swords were always ready to be uplifted at his bidding. 
Saxon carols were channted in the harvest-fields at the close of 
the summer of 878; and merry voices were heard, where only 
the year before there sounded ** the wailing tones of sad lament," 
for a mighty mind was now engrossed with the welfare of the 
people. 

About this time, a large fleet of Danes, under the command of 
the famous sea-king Hastings, arrived in theXhames, and, cross- 
ing the country, sought the aUiance of Godrun, who with his 
soldiers was following the peaceful occupations of husbandry, and 
the more useful arts of dvilised life, when their Northern 
brethren landed. Hastings^ finding that he could not win Godnm 
fiom his allegiance to Alfred, after wintering at Fulham, 
crossed over into Flanders, where he remained for some time at 
Ghent. Meantime, Alfred continued to increase his navy, to 
buOd ships of a lai^er sice, and of such forms as were better 
adapted to ride out the storm, and to grapple with the enemy on 
their own element. The Saxon and Danish ships were con* 
stantly coming in contact on the ocean, and now victory gene* 
rally declared itself in favour of the former. In 884, another 
Danish fleet invaded England and besieged Bochester, but the 
eitiasDa valiantly defended the place until Alfred with his army 
anived to leBeve thenk No sooner did the Saxon king appear, 
Aaa the Danea abandoned thdr fortresi^ leaving behind the 
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hones and captives thej had brought over from France; and» 
hurrying off with their ships, thej again set sail for the coast of 
Gnul. No sooner were they driven out of England, than Alfred 
had to hasten into East Anglia, where a strong foroe of 
Korthmen had arriyed, and who seemed determined to force the 
followers of Grodrun into rebellion. Many of the Danish settlers 
preferred their old piratical habits to the more peaceful mode of 
life which Alfred had compelled them to adopt, and readily took 
down the battle-axe from the smoke-discoloured beam where it 
- had so peacefully rested,* and withdrew the club, bristHng with 
iron spikes, the star of the morning, from its hiding-plac^ to 
join the new comers. The first Danish ships the Saxons at* 
tacked, they either captured or sunk, and the Northmen are 1^] 

said to haye fought so fiercely, that every soul on board perished* ^ !!( 

Another fleet arrived, and gained some slight advantage over' »i 

the Saxons; but in tiie end Alfred conquered, and compelled j 

the Danes who occupied East Anglia again to settle down to their 1^ 

peaceful occupations. 

The most celebrated sea-king that tried his strength with 
Alfred, was Hastings, or Haestan — ^who again made his appear- 
ance—for the weight of his arm had hitherto fallen upon Franco 
and Flanders, and the opposite coast. For years this famous 
Yikinger had lived upon the ocean; the poets of the period extol ^f 

him as a monarch whose territories were unbounded, whose «^ i 

kfngdom no eye could ever take in at a glance; for his home -. f 

was upon the sea, his throne, where the tempest rose, and hia \\[ 

sceptre swayed over realms into which the shark, the sea-horse^ 
the monsters of the deep, and the birds of the ocean dare only 
venture. He called his ships together by the sound of an ivonr 
horn, which was ever suspended around his neck, and the shriU 
tones of which might be heard for miles inland, and over the 
sea — the Saxons c^ed it the Danish thunder. Whenever that 
blast broke out, the herdsman hurried his cattle into the darkest 
recesses of the forest— the thane barricaded the doors of his * 

habitation, and the earl drew up his drawbridge^ looked up his 
armour and his attendants, and never ventur^ to parley with 
either the sea-kine or his followers, unless the deep moat was 
between them. l<or a quarter of a century had he harassed die 
neighboiiring nations, living upon (he plunder he obtained, nnti^ 

• Tblmnf9 Nonua CMfiiMt. 
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I weuj of leftding nch «n aoaettled life» he resolyed to beoomo 

__ s king either oyer the Danes or the Saxons, and, now that 
Godrun was dead, he doubted not but that, if he eoold conquer 
Alfred, his owa countrTmea wonld gSadlj accept him for their 
aionareh. 

The mighlj mind of Alfred was busy meditating upon the 
welfare of his people, and derising plans for their future improve- 
ment, when his study was interrupted bj the arrival of this new 
. horde of Northmen, and he was compelled to throw aside his 
books and take up the sword. Skilled alike in a knowledge of both 
arts and arms, he readily transformed himself from the statesman 
* .to the soldier, and moved, with but little preparation, from the 
closet to the camp. A heart less brave than Alfred's would 
.have quailed at beholding two hundred and fifty Danish vessels 
darkening the Kentish coast, especially when the forces they 
contained landed safely near the large forest of Andreade, 
that far-stretching land of gloomy trees, which had proved so 
iSital to the Britons, when Ella led on his Saxon hosts to battle 
with the ancient islanders. But Alfred looked on, and remem- 
bered the battle of Ethandune, and his large eye-lids quivered 
not^ ndther did a motion of fear doud his firmly-chiselled 
countenance; for he knew that he reigned in the hearts of his 
subjects. He saw the fortress carried which had been erected 
in the marshes of Romney; bdidd his enemies ravaging the 
country along the coast, and as far inland as Berkshire; saw- 
Hastings enter the mouth of the Thames, with eighty ships, and 
strongly fortify himself near Milton, and then he began to act 
Wheeling up hie army midway, the Saxon king struck in be* 
tween the two divisions of the Danish forces; on his right 
he left them the gloomy forest of Andreade, and the straits of 
Boverto fall back upon; on his left the deep mouth of the 
Thames^ which opens upon the coast of Essex, yet even there 
planting a strong force between the shore and their ships. 

Wherever the Danes moved, to the right or to the left, land- 
ward or seaward, the foreea of Alfred were upon them» If ther 
endeavoured to cross over into Essex, they were drivea ba^ 
upon their intrenchments; if th^ sought to r^oin their brethrcD 
beside the sea-eoast, the West Saxons drove them back. The 
isa shores and the diirts of the forest were guarded with jealona 
egres. Where ver a Danish hdmet appeared, there was a Saxon 
awofd alrsady upliftedi. Hastiaca waa awestruck; he was a 
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prisoner in lib own stronghold ; he laj like a gian^ manaded 

with the very fetters his own strength had foi]ged. If he bat 

stirred a foot» Saxon blows fell thick and heavily upon it, and 

jarred again upon the other limb, which stood useless, and so 

far apart. Alfred 1^ the Danes who inhabited East Anglia tc ; C; 

break loose and ravage at their will, they could but prey upon JM. 

each other» He kept them aloof £rom the quarry he was hunt^ 1 1 

ingdown. |^ 

Shut up within his campy and not able to send out a single 14 

forager with safet7^ Hastings had at last recourse to stratagem, 
and sent messengers to Alfred, offering to leave the kingdom if he 
would guarantee him a free passage to his ships. To this proposi- 
tion Alfred consented; but no sooner had Hastings embarked, as 
if to fulfil his engagement, than the other division of the army || , 

rushed across the country, in the rear of Alfred's forces, and 
crossing the Thames where it was fordable, landed in Essex, ; 

where they met the division assembled under Hastings at Ben- { f ^ 

fleet Only a portion, however, passed; for^ taming his back i l 

upon the North Foreland, Alfred pursued the remainder into ' ^ 

Surrey, and overtook them at Farnham, where he obtained a 1 1 ; 

complete victory; for Alfred had so manoBuvred his forces as to j k^i 

place the remnant of the Danish army between himself and the 
Thames, and that too at a spot where it was no longer fordable. 
Thus, tliose who escaped the Saxon swords plunged into the 
river, and were drowned. Those who could swim, and a small | Tf 

portion who were fortunate enough to pass the current on horse- | h 

back, escaped through Middlesex into Essex, where Alfred pur* i J 

sued them across the Coln» and finally blockaded them in the 1 1^ 

isle of Mersey. Alfred continued the siege long enough to com- _ j H 

pel the Northmen to sue for peace, which he granted them, on _ jf; 
condition that they at once quitted England. *. * { : 

But scarcely had Alfred succeeded in defeating the enemy in | ;; 

one quarter before a new force sprung up, re^y armed, and . ^ 

began to make head against him. The Danes of Northumbria i' 

and East Anglia, who had for a number of years exchanged (; 

their swords and spears far the sickle and the pruning-hook, 1 

were no longer able to withstand the temptations which war tod 
plunder offered; but uniting their forces together, resolved to* 
attack Wessez. The Essex fleet, which, combined with that of i; 

Hastings, consisted of about a hundred sail, passed without inp \ 

torruptioa round the Nodk Fovdand, and mang the soothem ^ 
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ootsty as fkr M Deyooshire^ where thej laid siege to Exeter* 
Tbe other diyision, eonsisdng of forty vessels that had been 
fitted oat in Northumbriay sailed round the north of Scotland, 
and along the western coast, until thej reached the Bristol 
duuinel, where thej laid siege to a fortified town on the north 
of the Seyem. No sooner did the tidings of this new invasion 
reach the ears of Alfred, than he hastened off to the relief of 
Exeter, where he again conquered the Danes, drove them 
hack to their shipi^ then, crossing over to the Severn, he com- 
peUed the Northumbrian fieet to hasten out of the Bristol 
channel, and once more left the west of Engknd in a state of 
securitj, 

. The movements of Hastings at this period are not very 
deariy laid down. He appears to have crossed the Thames 
again, and once more to have established himself in Essex, at 
South Benfleet. But whether it was here that the'camp of the 
Danish king was broken up and plundered, and his wife and 
children taken prisoners, or whether it was when he abandoned 
his encampment in Kent that these disasters befel him, it is 
difficult to understand, so rapid were the movements of both the 
Danes and the Saxons at this period. Alfred, however, bop- 
tized both the sons of Hastings, and loading them with pre« 
aents^ sent them back again, together with their mother, 'in 
safety to the camp of the D^ish king. But delicacy and kind- 
ness were alike wasted upon this Danish chief. Having neither 
home nor country which he could call his own, and a vast family 
of rapacious robbers to provide for, he had no alternative but 
either to plunder or starve. He probably would have quitted 
England, but he knew not where to go; and his Danish brethren, 
fearful that he should settle down with his numerous followers, 
and take possession of the land which; they had for several years 
so peacefully cultivated, chose what appeared to them the least 

~ , and asnsted him to win new territories from the Saxons. 

Leaving a portion of his followers to protect the intrenchment 
in Wessex, Hastings marched at the head of a powerful force 
into Merda: for he found it difficult to secure supplies in a 
neighbourhood which was so narrowly watched by Alfred. 
Scwoely was his baek turned, before the Saxons attacked the 
atroDghoU he had quitted, and again carried off his wealth, his 
fiunily, and bis ahips. This was the second time the wife and 
ehiUiai of HasftingB had fallen into the hands of AlfimL Hit 
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chiefs intreated of him to put them to death, for Hastings had 
again viokted the oath which he had taken to quit the king- 
dom, but the noble nature of Alfred recoiled from so cruel and 
cold-blooded an act» and loading them a second time with pre- 
sents, he sent his own followers to conduct them in safety to the 
camp of the Danish king. Another division of the Danes had 
again attacked Exeter; Alfred hastened with his cavalrj across 
the country as before, and compelled them to retreat to their 
ships. The fleet put out to sea, then doubled again towards the 
land, and attacked Chichester; but here thej were defeated by 
the citiaens and the neighbouring peasantry, and hundreds were 
slain. 

When Alfred returned from Exeter, he found Hastings once 
more intrenched in Essex, with his forces greatly strengthened 
by the Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes, who had joined 
him in Merda. A less active king than Alfred would never 
have kept pace with the rapid motions of the Danish monardi. 
Hastings now boldly sailed up the Thames. He then marched 
across to the Serem, where he was followed by' the governor 
of Mercia, and attacked by the united forces of the Saxons 
and the men of South Wales. Alfred again advanced to join 
them, and the invaders were hemmed round by the Saxon 
army in the strong fortress of Buttington on the Severn. 
Here Hastings and his followers were compelled to endure 
all the horrors of a sharp siege, for to such straits were the 
Danes driven, that they were under the necessity of killing 
their horses for food. Blockaded alike on the land and on the 
river, and reduced to suoh a state of famine that numbers '{ 

perished, the Northmen resolved at last to sally out upon the 
Saxons, and either to force a passage through the besieging 
army, or perish in the attempt They rushed ont headlong 
from their intrenchments, with a determined valour, worthy ^ I 

a better cause. Thousands were either slain or drowned; and ! 

the remnant, with Hastings at their head, again escaped into { 

Essex. The loss on the part of the Saxons was also severei 
since, exhausted as the Danes must have been by siege and famine^ 
it would not have been difficult to have cut off their retreat, had 
not the battle been so desperate; for Alfred had to fight with 
an enemy who was compelled either to conquer or perish; who 
had been defeated and driven fmrn, nearly every kingdom on 
the oontinenty and who seemed to pine for a home in a ftrtile 
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couDtrj, wbero so many of his brethren had taken up their 
abode. The very bread he ate depended upon the chances of 
plunder; he would have been contented to settle down peace* 
ably, as Godrun had beforetime done» but when Alfred saw 
the East Anglian and Northumbrian Danes rendering their aid 
to every new-comer» and eager, as of old, to oppose him, he 
found that a further extension of such lenient policy would soon 
wrest the remainder of the island entirely from his hands, and 
he resolved they should yet fed that a Sucon arm grasped the 
sceptre of England. llone of the sea-kings had kept their 
faiUi like Godrun; he» alone, regarded the oaths which he swore 
on the golden bracelets that were sacred to his gods, and 
remained true to his allegiance. 

The anny of Hastings was soon recruited again from the 
fonner resources^ and early in the spring he once more set out 
into the midland counties, plundering along his march until he 
reached Chester, where he aeain threw up a strong intrench- 
ment. Alfred, at the head of his army, was soon in pursuit of 
the dangerous sea-king, and when he found how strongly he had 
fortified himself at Chester, the Saxon monarch had recourse to 
his old plan of starring out the garrison ; and to effect this purpose 
be gathered up all the catUe in the neighbourhood, and all the 
com in the district for miles around. Hastings and his fol- 
lowers had too bitter a remembrance of the famine they had 
endured at Buttington, to run another risk of suffering such 
priyation, whfle there yet remained a chance of escape; so they 
once more forced their way through the Saxon army, rushed 
into North Wales, carried off from thence what booty they 
eoidd, and retreated into East Anglia through such counties as 
were inhabited by the Danes, carefully avoiding every spot which 
Alfred and his army occupied. T^ county of Essex seems 
always to have been the favourite rallying point of Hastings, 
and here he appears to have settled down amongst his coun- 
trymen in the autumn of 896; to protect his ships during 
the winter, he built a fortress on the river Lea, which divides 
Middlesex fron Essex, and there drew up his fleet within a 
distance of twenty miles from London. In this neighbourhood 
lie uppean to have reposed in safety until the foQowmg summer, 
when London poured forth its Iroops to attadc the Danish 
fittresH but so strongly had Hastings intrenched hfanself, that 
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all the military array of Ifiddleaex was unable to penetrate the g,, 

encampment of die sea-king. ^ § 

At the close of sammer» Alfred considered it necessary to be \ 

fai the neighbourhood of the metropolis, to protect his subjecta I: 

from the attacks of the Danes while they gathered in their 
harvest. Driving in foragers, attacking outposts, and checking 
attempted sallies, had rendered Alfred as familiar with the 
construction of the invaders* fortresses as they were themselves^ 
and one day while meditating how he could most advantageously .^ 
strike a decisive blow, and compel the enemy to abandon their * | 

stronghold, he hit upon the daring plan of draining the river ' 

Lea, and leaving the whole of the Danish fleet aground. To 
accomplish this, he ordered his soldiers to dig three new 
channeb below the level of the river, and to raise two for* 
tresses on either side the Lea to protect their operations. He 
drew off the waters into a tributary stream which emptied itself 
into the Thames, so that, as an old writer says, ** where a ship 
might sail in time afore past, then a little boat might scarcely 
row.** In the night, Hastings again broke through the toili 
with which the inventive genius of Alfred had encompassed 
him; and abandoning his ships, which were now useless, he con* 
trived to send off the wives and children of his followers into 
East Anglia, to the care of his counttymen; he thus escaped 
from Alfred, and reiched Bridgenorth, near the Severn, where 
he again intrenched himself. Although, as usual, he was quickly 
followed by the Saxon king, yet so strong was the militaiy posi- 
tion which the Danes occupied, that with the exception of a 
slight skirmish or two^ they were allowed to pass the winter i 

unmolested. Many of the Danish vessels which Hastings had - i 

left behind were again set afloat, and conducted with great . 
triumph into the Thames. The remainder were burnt and 
destroyed. I 

Harassed and defeated on every hand, the spirit of Hastings • \ 

at last bowed down before the superior genius of Alfred; and as - , r 
dissensions ahready began to break out in the Danish camp^ the t^, 

brave but unfortunate sea-king fitted up his shattered fleet as he ' 
best could, and in the spring of 897 departed for Stance, where ^j 

some small portion of territory was aUotted to him by the king, md f ] 

there he passed the remainder of his days. A few naval en* J 

gagementsof but little note took place after the departure of Hast* '^ 
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ingSy in all of which the Saxons were yictorioos; and towards the 
^" dose of his reign Alfred treated these sea-pirates with great 
. seTerity, and on one occasion ordered seyeral of them to he exe- 
ented. These, howeyer^ appear to haye belonged to either 
Northombria or East Anglia, — and all such had sworn allegiance 
to Alfred* Before the dose of his rdgn, the Saxon fleet con- 
sisted of above a handred stroDglj-buiit and well-rigged 
yesselsy many of these were manned by Frieslanders, and as 
they were pbced in snch situations as the Danes had generally 
selected for their landing-places^ they silently overawed and 
I checked the inroads of the enemy, as ihef went prowling about 

i!' ** like guardian giants along the coast." This great king did 

J not suryiye the departure of Hastings above three years. He 

|: died on the 26th of October, in the year 900, or 901. Hitherto 

j we have been compelled to confine oursdves to the military 

t adiievementsof this cdefarated monardi. Asummary of his great 

intdleetnal attainments, which a volume would scarcdy suffice 
lo coDtain, we shall attempt to crowd within the brief space of 
CAothar chapter 
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^ Hear him bat naioii on dlTioity, ^ 

Aod, aU-tdnlring, witb an inward wisb, 4 

You would desire the king were made a prelate ; t 

Hear him debate of eommonwealth affaUe, 
Yon wovld eay— it hath been alMnall hie etadys 
liet hie diseooree of war, and yon ehall hear 
A fearftd betUe rendered yon ia mnsie.** 

SBASaPBBS. 

TVr have seen tbe sluidow of this great king pass, throDgh iha 
clouds of sorrow and sufferings into the glory and immcrtalilj 
which still shed their lustre around his memorjy after the durk* 
ness of nearly a thousand winters has gathered and passed 
over his grave. Even the gloomy gates of death could not ez- 
finguish, in the Tolumed bUckness they enclose^ the trailing; 
splendour which accompanied his setting, without leaving belling 
It summer twilight, over a land where before there was notliinj; 
but darkness to mark the departing day. Upon a sky dim, 
and unsprinkled with the golden letters ol' light, Alfred fint rose^ 
the evening star of English history. From his first appearance 
a brightness marked his course; even in the morning of Ufe, he 
«* flamed upon the forehead of the sky.* Instead of the dull,* 
cold, leaden grey, which announced the appearance of other 
kings, his crowned head broke the stormy rack, in a true splendour 
that befitted such majesty, and though dimmed for awhile^ every 
observant qre could see that it was the sun which hung behind 
the clouds. ~ |; 

In childhood, long before his step-mother, Judith, had taught > 

him to read, his chief delight was in committing to memoxy the £ 

poems which the Saxon hnds chaunted in his father^s court; and h 

who can doubt but that many a wandering minstrel descended . h 

from the ancient Cymry, struck his harp within the Saina . ^ 

halls, and made the boyish heart of Alfred thrill again, as he 
heard the praises of those early British heroes sung, whose bare 
breasts and sharp swords were the bold bulwarks that so long 
%vithstood the mailed legions which the haughty. emperor S 
Bome had senti swarming over our own island shores. In this 
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rode Kbool was Alfined first taught tbat the names of the good, 
the grea% and the brare can never die; that yaloor and virtue 
. were immortal; and be resblTed to emulate the deeds of those 
whose memories time can never obliterate; by whose names we 
number the footsteps of eternity^ when marble and monumental 
brass have crumbled into dust It was at the Castaly of the 
Muses^ which then but trickled from a rude, grej Saxon font, 
where Alfred first drank in the draught that gave him immor- 
talitj. Eager for knowledge, he looked around in vain for any 
I one to instruct him; he had not a dergjman about him who 

could translate the prayers he read in Latin, into Saxon; until 
poor old Asser came from Wales, he could not find in his whole 
court a scholar equal to lumsdf. His nobles could hunt and 
I :. fight; his brothers could do no more: they lived and died, and 

I ihear names would never have been remembered had they not 

chanced to have been kings. The mind of Alfred was fashioned 
bk another mould; accident had made him a king, and he re* 
idved to become a man, to think and act worthy of a beingwho 
' bore on his brow God's imago— to be something more thim the 

': mere heir to a hollow crown and the lands of Wessex; so he 

threw aside his sword, which he knew a thousand arms could 
wield as well as his own, and took up his pen. He was thefirst 
Saxon king who attempted to conquer his enemies without 
killing them-s-who offered them bread instead of tiie sword. He 
was much wiser than many legislators in our own enlightened 
times. He gave Grodwin and his Danes hmd and seed, bade them 
work, and live honestly and peacefully; they had felt the weight 
of his arm before-time, and, for a long period after, they disturbed 
not his study again. What benefit was it to Alfred to whiten with 
human bones a land which he knew it would be better to cultivate? 
— ^there was room enough for them al^ so he sat down again to 
enrich his own mind. We can readily imagine that he never took 
up his sword without a feeling of reluctance— ^that he Uioughta 
man could not be worse employed than in slaying his fellow men. 
Alfred was England's earliest reformer. When his nobles found 
that he had determined to find them no more fighting, ther took 
to reading and writing for time hung heavily upon their hands. 
He then allowed them to share in his councils, and they began 
to make laws for the living, instead of skying, and then fixing a 
nricetobepaidtotbe kindrodof the dead for the murder thej 
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A lingering and painful disease, which had for years baflkd 
the skill of am his physicians — the constant inixtads of the 
nbrthmeiiy who were ever keeping the countij in a state of 
alarm— A dearth dT kindred spirits to cheer him in his intd* 
lectual labours — ^prevented not the persevering king from stmg* 
gUng onward, in his toilsome journey, in seurch cf knowledge 
and truth. Bede, with the exception of a dngle poem^ had cona* 
posed all liis works in Latin; and, with scarcely an exceptioOy 
there was no production of any merit that Alfred could obtain, 
at that period, but what was written in the same language; 
and when he looked round amongst all the thousands he nded 
over, not one could be found, until Asser appeared, who was 
capable of instructing him, or who could translate into the 
Saxon tongue the knowledge for which he thirsted. He 
sent in quest of literary men to Rome^ to France, to Ireland; 
wherever they could be found, he despatched messengers with 
presents to intreat and tempt them to ^isit his court Whea 
they arrived, he made them equals and friends— he promoted 
them to the highest offices in his government— he valued them 
higher than all his treasures of gold and silver — bv day and 
night they were his inseparable companions. He listened to 
the passages they translated, stopped them from time to time^ 
and made notes of the most striking thoughts, and, in an after 
day, in numerous instances, he extended the crude ideas of the 
ancient writers, and threw in a thousand beautiful illustrations 
of his own, and such as were never dreamed of by the original 
authors; tiiey reflect his own thoughts and feelings; and while 
we peruse them we know that we are drinking in the wisdom 
of Alfred. In his translation of Orosius he made a great 
portion of the geography and history of the world, as it was 
then understood, familiar to his countrymen; by his translation 
of Bede he gave them an insight into the reco^ of their own 
land, and showed his nobles how indifferently their predeoessora 
had conducted the government. By his Bosthius he instilled into 
their minds many moral axioms, imparted to them his own 
thoughts and feelings, and slowly raised them to that high intd- 
lectual station to which he had, by his own exertions, attained; 
for though he still ever soared high above them, yet there were 
eminences up which they never could have dimted unless by 
his aid. He found his nobles but little better than the northern * 
barbarians^ and he left them wise and thinking men. He made 

o2 
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^^ a green and flowery place of whftt bad been befinre but a wide 
and weedy wilderness. He diyided his attendants into three 
bodies* end when one party had serred him a month, they re- 
turned home, and were sncoeeded by another; for it was not in 
the nature of Alfred to compel any of his attendants to neglect 
their own private affidrs while serring him. By this means he 
bat daimed their services daring four months in the year, the 
remainder of the time they were allowed to dedicate to their 
own domestic matters. He divided his income into separate 
! portions^ appropriating each part to a particular purpose— first, 

{'•; he allotted a portion to his warriors and attendants; the next 

allotment was expended in building, in the improvement of 
I ; which he collected many eminent architects from different 

I nations; the third he expended in the relief of foreigners; no 

matter from what country they came» they left not the court of 
Alfred emp^-handed: tho remainder of his revenue was dedi* 
cated to religious purposes, to the support of the monasteries 
he had built, the schools he had erected, and of the various 
.' . churches throughout the whole of the dominions. Out of 

I I. this division the larger portion was religiously dedicated to the 

relief of the poor. Not only his treasures^ but his time, was 
i also equally divided; he but allowed one-third for rest and 

retirement, and within it scrupulously included the whole that 
he thought necessary to be consumed in partaking of his meals. 
The second eight hourh he devoted wholly to the affairs of his 
kingdom, to the meeting of his council, to the assembling of his 
witena-gemot, audiences, plans of protection for the repdling of 
invasioDs, and for the better working of the great mad)incry which 
he had set in motion to better the condition of his subjects and 
weaken the power of his enemies. The remaining third of his 
time he appropriated to study and his religious duties. It was in 
this division, doubtless the happiest of all, that Asser and Grimbald 
read and translated while he listened, and in the little note-book 
which Asser had made him, he put down such dioughts as made 
the greatest impression on his mind. Alfred had neither dock 
nor chronometer with which to measure out the hours, only the 
aun and moving shadow Ij which he could mete out time, and 
they eould neither guide him on the dull, doUdy day, nor the 
dark night To overcome this difficulty, and mark the divisions 
of 1^ twenty-fimr hours, he had wax candles made^ twdve 
iiiek«ialeiifth, eadi of which was marked at equal distances 
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i! 
and oUhongh the time taken up in replacing and re*liglit!ng them H 

would scarcely serve to mark accurately the lapse of minutes^ yd j( 

they were so equally made» that six of them, with but little Taria* J[ 

tioQy used in succession, lasted out the twenty-four hours. To ^ 

guard against the casualties of winds and draughts, he inclosed hia |l 

candles in thin, white, transparent horn, and this result led to j^ 

the invention of lanterns; and thus he measured time, which to S 

him was the most y^uable of all earthly treasures, for he con« | 

sidered his life as a trust held for the benefit of his people; and - . ;j 

the knowledge which he himself accumulated he felt it a sacred i.^ 

duty to impart to others. From what was then considered the J; 

remotest corners of the earth, he despatched emissaries to gather | 

information; he sent an embassy to India, and had messengers 
continually passing to and from Rome. The Danes^ whom he 
had permitted to settle down peaceably in his dominions, he 
placed upon the same footmg as the Saxons, giving to them equal 
laws^ and punishing the criminals of both nations with the same 
impartial rigour, which many historians have considered to be ]^ 

somewhat too severe. Justice was then but little understood;. (j 

and when the judges came to such decisions as Alfred considered. |; 

unfair to the party injured, he occupied the tribunal, and had 
the matter brought before him, and according to his own judg- j; 

ment decided the case. He caused one of his own judges, named j^ 

Cadwine, to be hanged, for having condemned a man to death 
without the consent of the whole jury. Freberne he also ordered 
to be executed, for sentencing one Harpin to sufier death, when F I 

the jury were undecided in their verdict; for when there was. ^ '- 

a doubt, Alfred conduded it was but just to save the accused. 
He would neither permit the jury to return an uiyust verdict,, 
nor the judge to influence their decision; but where there was. * 
doubt and difficulty to contend against, he brought the whole- 
weight of his own dear, unbiassed intellect to bear upon the: 
subject. 

Without breaking down the warlike spirit of the people^ he . 
bjr a salutary law checked the thirst of personal revenge^ per* 
mitting no man to slay his enemy in secret, not even if he knew 
that tiiat enemy was seated at home beside his own hearth, he 
was not allowed to fight with him until he had publidy de* 
manded redress. If the body of a murdered man was found, 
the penalty, which, considering the value of money in those : 
timei^ was heavy, feU upon the whole hundred or tiything in^ 
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vUeh the dead body wis difeovared. B7 this mems, the in^^ 
aoeeot had the powerful motive of self-interest to induce them 
to giye up the murderer. Bude and primitiye as such a sjstem 
vmj at first appear, these laws were well adapted to the spirit 
of the barbarous age in which he lived, when a pagan Dane con- 
aidered it a meritorious work to slay a Saxon Christian, and the 
latter diought that be was doing Heaven service when he sent the 
spdier of its monasteries^ and the slayer of its priests, to revel in 
the halls of the blood-stained gods he worshipped. Elders were 
^»pointed over each hundred, and were answerable for the 
conduct of all who belonged to them. If a crime was com- 
mitted, the roll was called over, and suspicion naturally fell 
upon the missing man who had fled. No other hundred could 
re^er his name until he had dwelt a given time amongst them; 
and through this strict system of espionage^ pardonable only in 
such turbulent times^ the land, as it were^ was engirded with a 
continuous chain, not a link of which could be broken without 
the gap becoming visible. Alfred not only introduced the decao 
loffue into his lawa^ but so adapted the Mosaic code to the habits 
of the age in which he lived, as to render it as effective amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons as it had been with the Israelites of old. His 
witena-gemot^ or assembly of nobles, or parliament, or by 
whatever name we choose to designate the council of tiie land, 
i . was called upon to give its consent to these enactments, be- 

fore they were put into operation, and such dauses as it ob- 
jected to^ Alfred blotted out from his Dom-boc. He first drew 
the bdd outline of our present mode of government; and limned 
with his hand, though rudely, the grand form of our gbrious 
constitution. He was proverbially known amongst his subjects 
b^ the title of the ** Truth-teller;^ and it was a saying during 
his reign, that gdden bracelets might be hung upon the land- 
marks beside the common highways without a fear of their 
removal, such a vigorous watch did Uie law keep. 

In the character of Al(red was embodied all the elements 
which the poet^ the dramatist, and the novelist attempt to throw 
around their moat perfect ideas of a hero. He was a warrior, 
a statesman, and a schokr, and as perfect in each of these ca- 
se if he had spent his whole life in the battle-field, had 
kted his days and nights to Uw and politics, or been only 



a fbod dreamer amongst books in the flowery fields of literature. 
Hewodd havt taksA the lead la any age as the commander of 

J 
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ononnj; bave ^therriieii to ibe dignity of « ehanodbr or % 
premier in dyil government, or hare atood fint in tbe high and 
ambitioos rank ^ aotborBbip. In him were beautifiilly Uended 
eoorage and tenderness^ perseyeranoe and patience; jnstiee 
which would hare been stern, but for the softening qnalitf of 
mercy, high-mindedness, and humbleness, and, abore silt a nni* 
yersai lore for his fellow men, not disfigured hj the wettk par^ 
tiality of unworthy fayonritism. He found England in a state 
of despondency, raised and cheered her, and then eleyated her. 
to a much higher station than that from which she had ftllen«- 
But for Alfred the Great, EngUmd would haye besn a desorV 'i 

and neyer haye reooyered firom the destruotiye fires and deeo* i 

kting rayages of the Danes. His name will be leyered nBtO < 

time shall be no moreb ^ 

^^: . i 

EDVABD THE ELDEB. f 



^ Awake nmemlmBM of tbeie Talitot deei, ^ 

And with jour paitsant am rtnaw thair feats | 

Ton ara their heir, jou ait upon their throne; «^ j 

The blood and eourage that zanowned them .( 

Buna in your ▼eina.—~ 
All do expect that you ahonid ronae youraelf, 
Aa did the former Uona of your Uood-^-^SaAEsnaii 
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Edwakd the Elder, in the year 901, was, by the unanimoua i 

consent of the Saxon nobles, elected king of Wessex. He had I, 

already distinguished himself for his yalour, as he fought by the [ 

aide of his father Alfred against Hastings. Although he was k 

the son of Altred, and elected by the consent of the whole witena» ^ 

gemot, his cousin Ethelwold laid claim to the crown, and took 
possession of Wimbum, which he TOwed death alone should 
compel him to giye up. No sooner, howeyer, did Edward ap* 
pear before the gates of the town with his army, than Ethelwold 
fled; and escaping by night, reached Northumbria, where he 
was gladly receiyed by the Danes, who^ doubtless^ thinking that 
they should haye a better daim to the land of Esglandt if a ! 
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I J^ Stzon prince reigned oyer them, chose him for their floverefgni 
and at York be was appointed head monarch oyer all the sea- 
kings and their ehie& With the Saxon king at their head, the 
Danes were not long before they aspired to the soyereigntj of 
the whole island* Bat Ethelwold could not remain long amongst 
hb sabjects without partaking of their piratical habits, so he set 
vp sea-king; and finding that the ocean yielded but a poor har- 
yest, he yisited the coast of France, and, either by promises or 
presents, mastered sach a force as enabled him to man a consi- 
deralde fleet, with which he returned to England and rayaged 
Hercia. As he landed in Essex, the EiMt Anglian Danes 
readily joined him. Edward led his army into Lincolnshire in 
porsoit of Ethelwold, and oyertook him a little below Gains- 
boroogh. The battle appears to haye been fought on a small 
island, still called Axeholme» which is situated beside the riyer 
TitDt, and the inhabitanU of which are still called ** The men 
at the Isle*** Edward, haying rayaged the neighbourhood 
around the isle of Axeholme, ordered his forces to retreat slowly, 
bat on no acooant to separate. This order the Kentish troops 
neglected to obey, and either took a different route from the 
rest of the army, or remained behind to plunder, when Ethel- 
wold, at the head of a superior force» rushed upon them, and 
they were defeated. Although it appears to haye been more of 
a skirmish than a pitched battle, yictory was purchased, on 
the part of the Danes, by the death of Ethelwold, and England 
then ei^oyed a two years' peace* 

After this brief intenrat war again broke out Edward, at 
the head of his Saxons and Mercians, oyer-ran and plundered 
Northumbria. In the following spring, the Danes retaliated, 
and attacked Hercia on each nde of the riyer Trcoit Vfhile 
Edward was busy on the south-eastern coasts repairing and col* 
kcting together his ships, a rumour circulated amongst the 
Danes that he had gone oyer to the opposite shore with iTis fleet 
Uiagoided by these tidings, the Danish army passed across the 
country in the direction of the Seyem, plundering eyery place 
thqr approached, and moying about in that insular manner 
which showed* that they were not apprehensiye of any at- 
tack. Cheat waa thdr surprise when they saw a powerful 
army approaching them; thqr discoyered not the danger until it 
was too late to fly from it| for Edward was npcm them, andther^ 
was aaalleniatiye bat to fight The battle took place at Wo* 
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densflddy and thooiands of tbe Danes were alain, for, beside j 

many eark and chiefs, thej left two of their kings dead npon i 

the field. The resnlt of this battle established the power of ! 

Edward, and insured the safety of the Saxon kingdom. Like j 

his father Alfred, he trusted not to the chances of war alone for i 

security, but protected his frontiers by a line of strong fortresses, ; 

and placed a powerful guard over such weak points as had been 
most open to the inrasion of the enemy. He filled these garri- | 

sons with chosen soldiers^ who, united with the provincials or { 

militia which Alfred had established, rushed out upon the Danes | 

the moment they approached, without either awaiting the com* 
mand of the king or of his earls, and by such watchful energy 
they ever kept the enemy in subjection. Inheriting her father s 
bravery, Ethelfleda, who was now a widow, acted in concert 
with her brother Edward, and made her name a terror to the 
Danes on the frontiers of Hercia, so that the governorship which 1 

had been intrusted to her husband Etheb^ lost none of its 
power in her hands. it 

The fortresses which Edward thus reared, in time, became y 

inhabited towns; around tiiem sprung up human habitations and j '* 

cultivated fields, for the soldiers had their allotted hours of du^ ' 
and recreation, and when not employed in keeping a watch ovor 
the enemy, they followed the more peaceful occupations of agri* 
culture. Many of these fortifications were phiced in command* 
iog situations: of such were Wigmore in Herefordshire; Bridg* ^ . 

north and Cherbury in Shropshire ; in Cheshire^ Edosbury; in 
Stafibrdshire, Stafford and Wedesborongh; all admirably adapted 
to coerce the Welsh npon the western boundaries; while Run* 
come and Thelwall in Cheshire, and Bakeweli in Derby, 
served to protect the northern frontier of the Saxon kingdom 
from the invaders. Manchester, Tamworth, Leicester, Not* 
tingham, and Warwick, also formed strong barriers of defence 
to that portion of Mercia, while other places guarded the t 

entrance of important rivers, which the Danes had never failed i 

to avail themselves of, when they poured their forces over tbe . 
land. Never in Alfred's time had the Saxon states presented 
such an impenetrable frontage as they did during the reign of 
Edward, and the governorship of his sister Ethelfleda; for the 
Saxon princess hesitated not to head the forces intrusted to her 
command, whenever the enemy appeared : since she had shared 
in all the hardships of those stormy tioMi^ and proved herself « 
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worthy dcQgliter of Alfred* Edirari was sot long befon hewai 
again compelled to take vp anas against the northraen, who^ 
after haying entered the Serem and raraged North Wales^ 
carried their devastation into Heref<Nrdshire. But the uilitaiy- 
force established in the fortresses of Hereford and Gloucester, 
joined bj the neighbouring inhabitanti^ rushed upon the Donea^ 
wad compdled thm to seek shelter in an adjacent wood. They 
toon made head again; bat Edward, who had by this time 
dbrawn his army together, kept so narrow a watch over theni, 
that they despaired of escaping, and were fearful of again mea« 
soring their strength with the Saxons. In the night they sepa* 
rated into two divisicms and began to retreat Edward divided 
his army, pursued and defeated them. Such as escaped the 
(daughter, fled into Walesa where they for a short time found 
shelter, and at last sailed over into Ireland. But it is wearisome 
to ran oyer such a catalogue of combats— of fortresses attacked 
and defended—of the victors of to-day who were vanquished 
en the morrow-H>f battles fought under commanders whose 
names have many ages ago perished— of castles besieged, the 
yery Mtes of which are now unknown, and over whose ruins a 
thousand harvests have probably been reaped. Suffice it, that 
Edward so far secured his dominions, that the East Anglian 
Danes chose him for their ** lord and patron ''—-that the Welsh 
princes acknowledged and submitted to his power, while the 
king of the Scots addressed him by the title of " father and 
lord,* and the Danes of Northumbria looked up to him as their 
supreme sovereign. Such acknowledgments as these are proofs 
that he left the Saxon monarchy esti^shed on a solid founda- 
tion, and that he had not neglected the wise phms which his 
lather had drawn out for the better security of his kingdom. 

Edward died in Berkshire^ about 924, after having reigned for 
aeariy a quarter of a century, and though he had several sons and 
daughters both by his first and second wife^ he appointed by lua 
will his illegitimate son, Athelstan, as his successor to the throne. 
The Saxon noUea confirmed his choice. Edward had never to 
contend with such difficulties as beset his father, yet, had he not 
possessed a great share of the same military talent, the fabrie 
which Alfred had erected might, if less skilfully defended, have 
again been overthrown* His character would have stood out 
more boldhr on the page of history, had itnoibeeii pheed by the 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BEION OF ATHEL8TAN, 

* Clanonr wm on tiM caiUu 
Th«7 darted from their hands many a alovi apetn 
The sharpened arrows flaw— the bowa wert bvaj— 
The bncUer^s reeeived the weapon's point 
Bitter was the fight— wanioii fell on either aide. 
The yonihs Uj alaia." 

Dbatb ov BnTmnon, 001. 

Althouor Athebtan was the fll^timate aon of Edward the 

Elder, and his mother, a woman of surpassing beaotj, onl/ 

the daughter of a humble shepherd, yet he was in bis thirtieth 

year elected to the crown, by the consent of the whole witena- 

gemot, or Saxon parliament, in accordance with the will left bj 

his father. While but a child, his beauty and gentle manners 

had interested his grandfather Alfred, and the great king, as if I 

foreseeing the splendid station to which the future monarch | 

would one daj rise, had with his own hand invested the boy j 

with the honours of knighthood; had doubdess many a time * 

placed him upon his own knee, and as he sat in childish pomp^ 

in his purple garment, jewelled belt, and with his Saxon sword, | 

buried in ite golden sheath, dangling by his side, had in- \ 

stilled into his youthful mind those precepts which had guided I 

his own career, and shown him how he should think and act t 

when he became king. When Alfred died, his daughter Ethel* ^ J 

fleda took Athelstan with her into Mercia, and joined with her 

husband Ethelred in watching narrowly oyer bis education; so 

that when he was called upon to ascend the throne of Wessex, ! 

there could be but few found in that day whose scholastic and 

military attainments excelled those of Athelstan. 

At the time of Athelstan*s accession, Sigtryg^ a grandson ef 
Bagnar Lodbrpg^s, reigned over a portion of Northumbria, and 
although, like 'all the rest of the sea-kings, he was a bold and 
fearless pirate^ and still worse, was guiltr of the murder of his 
own brother, yet Athelstan gave to him his own sister in 
marriage, and the nuptials of the Danish king and the Saxon 
princess were celebrated with all the barbario pomp of the 
period at Tamworth. What motive Athelstan had ibr estab- 
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lishiDg this 11Q101I9 we are at a loss to divine. It las been 
attributed to fear— a wish to conciliate a powerful enemy. This 
could not be the ease: for we find the Saxon Icing preparing to 
invade his dominions a few months after he had married his 
sister. The conditions of the marriage were that Sigtryg 
shoold renounce his idolatryy and become a Christian— propo- 
ritions which he swore to accede to hj his own heathen oath on 
the bracelets; and, with his heart still clinging to the altars of 
Odin, he was baptized and married. He soon grew wearj of 
his new wife and his new religion, put on his golden armlets 
again, and, solemnly swearing bj his heathen gods, renounced 
them both : for, reigning over a land inhabited solely by un* 
belieying Danes, we can scarcely marvel at such an act when 
performed by a pagan, who understood not the attributes of 
the true God. Athelstan lost no time in preparing to resent 
the insult offered to his religion and to his sister, but began at 
once to march his forces towards Northumbria. Eager, how- 
ever, as he had been to arm, when he reached the Danish 
dominions he found that death had stepped in before him; for 
Sigtryg, after renouncing both his Christian and his headthen 
creed, had died, and the sons whom he had had by a former 
wife fled at the approach of Athelstan. Anlaf, in his ship, 
escaped to Ireland; and Godifrid sought shelter and protection 
nnder Constantine, the king of the Scots. To the latter, 
Athelstan sent messengers, demanding of him to deliver up 
the Danish prince. Constantine prepared to obey the peremp* 
tory summons, but during the journey Godifrid escaped. After 
enduring many perils both by sea and land, he at last fell into 
the hands of Athelstan, whose anger had by that time sub- 
aded, for he received the poor fugitive courteously, and 
treated him kindly, and gave him a warm welcome to his 
own court But four days of princely ease in a Saxon palace 
were quite enough for the great grandson of the stormy old sea* 
king, Bagnar Lodbrog, and on the fifUi he fled, sdsed a ship^ 
and set up pirate, as his forefathers had formeriy done; for ^he 
was,* says one of the old chroniclers, ^ as incapable as a fish 
of living out of water.* Although Athelstan added Northum- 
bria to his dominions^ the Danes were resolved not to give up 
a country of which they had so long retained possession with* 
oat a straggle. Many a Vikingr still existed, who claimed kin* 
died with the graadsoiis of Bagnar Lodbicgi and tidings soon 
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reftcheicl the rocky coast of Norway, tliat the Saxon king had 
laid claim to the Anglo-Danish territories, over which their 
brethren had ruled as kings; and though the irorj horn of Hast* 
ings no longer summoned their sea-horses firom the creeks and 
harbours in which they were stabled, they soon again began ^ 

to ride oyer the road of the swans, and to climb Uie stormy 
waves of the Baltic in their armed ships. Such formidable pre- 
parations were made for the invasion as threatened at last to' 
overwhelm for ever the Saxon monarchy. The rumour of such 
a victory rang through England, and arrested the gaie of the 
neighbouring nations. We will briefly glance at the cause of 
diis great commotion. 

It appears that Constantino had violated the treaty which he • 
had made with Athdstan, and that the latter ravaged the 
Scottish dominions both by sea and land, carrying his army 
among the Picts and Scots, and the ancient Cymryi who in* 
habited the valley of the Clyde, and his ships as far north as 
Caithness. Unable to compete with the Saxon forces. Con* 
stantine began to look abroad for assistance, and formed a 
lei^ue with Anlaf, who, as we have before stated, had escaped 
to Ireland, where he was made king over some little state. He^ 
it will be borne in mind, had fled from Northumbria at the ap- 
proach of Athdstan, and doubtless considered that he had as 
just a claim to the throne of Northumbria as Athdstan had to 
that of Wessex. The Welsh princes, who^ still settled down as 
pet^ soverdgns, had felt the weight of the strong arm of Athel* 
Stan, and readily confederated with Constantino and Anlaf-^ 
the Danes of Northumbria, East Anglia, and Cumbria, had so 
long been settlers in the country, that self-defence done com* 
pdled them to league themselves against a king who threatened 
ere long to reduce the whole of Dane-land to his sway. Added 
to these, were the ships already fitting out in Norway, or breast- 
ing the billows of the Bdtic. Thus were arrayed agdnst ^ 
Athdstan and his handful of Saxons, the whole forces of Scot- 
land — ^the Irish fleet command^ by Anlaf— the remnant of the 
andent Britons— the Danes of East- Anglia and Northumbria 
•^together with the legions who were hourly pouring in from 
Norway and the Bdtic^a force formidable enough to have 
blanched the cheek of the great Alfred himsdf, had he lived to 
have looked upon it 

Athdstan saw the storm as it gathered about hiDi and know 
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ing tliat it would before kmg break over him, he prepared him« 
aeUriike a man who is resolved to buffet it — who is determined 
to do his best to weather the tempest^ whatever may betide. 
He resolved not to sit listlessly down with folded arms to be 
drenched bj the oTerwhelming torrent, if safety could be won 
Inr hard struggling. He offered high rewards to every war« 
nor who diose to fight in his cause; and Thorolf and Egil, two 
of those restless sea-pirates who cared not whether they plun« 
dered or dew for themselves or others, so long as it brought in 
wealth, arrived with three hundred followers, and entered tho 
sernoe of Athelstan. Another celebrated chief, named BoUo^ 
also sent him assbtanoe frem Normandy. The war was com* 
menced Ij Anlaf, who sailed into the Humber with a large fleet 
which consisted of about six hundred ships, while the forces 
vnder his command numbered at least forty thousand men. 
They overpowered the Saxon army which Athelstan had placed 
on the edge of the Deira and the Northern frontier of Mercia; 
and the remnant fled to the head-quarters occupied by the Saxon 
long. Anlaf is said to have visited Athelstan^s camp, disguised 
in ^ character of a minstrel, as Alfred himself had before time' 
done, when he reconnoitred the stronghold of Godrun. Although 
he eacaped, he was discovered, and Athelstan was warned to 
remove his tent, by which means his life was saved, as a night 
attack was made upon the camp, and the bishop of Sherboume^ 
who had exchanged his mitre for a hehnet, and who soon after 
airived with his soldiers^ was stationed in the quarter which 
the king had so recently quitted, and fell a victim, instead of 
Athelstan, for whose destruction the attack was planned. After 
this night combat, in which the enemy proved victorious, Athel* 
Stan k^w that there was no time to be lost, and therefore b^gan 
to arrange the forces for the battlcb which was to decide his fate. 
Anlaf abo drew up his large army in readiness for the approach- 
ing affray. The Saxon king pkced his boldest troops at tho 
front of the battle; leaving them to the command of Egil, who^ 
though only a hired chieftain, was a brave and honourable sol« 
dier. To Thorolf he entrusted the followers whom he had been 
accustomed to lead, mingling with them a few of his own Saxon 
soldien, who appear to have been steadier, and better able to 
repd the attadu of the Irish who had come over with Anla^ 
and were in the habit of moving quickly from place to 
plaos^ and by their changes disarranging the osder of battlOt 
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Over the Mercian warrion, and the brave English hearts which 
London had poured forth, he phuied Taii^etiiLy the chanceUor, 
and iMide him, when the war-crj was sounded, to charge head* 
long upon Constantine, and the Soots whom he commanded. 
Athelstan himself headed the West Saxons, placing them oppo* 
site to the point occupied by Anlaf, as if fearful of trusting any 
other thfui himself in the most dangerous post Aniaf altered 
not his position, but stood front to uontwith his foroea^ drawn 
up opposite the Saxon monarch. 

Behind the right wing of the army of Anlaf there stretdied 
a vast wood; facing, and nearly out-flanking it, were drawn op 
tiie soldiers Thoro^ commanded; who, eager as a hawk to rush 
upon the quarry, was the first to plunge headlong upon the enemy, 
and in a moment he was in the very thickest of the rank% having 
far outstripped all, but a few of the foremost of his companions. 
Adils, a British prince, who fought under the banner of Anlaf^ 
wheeled his Welsh forces round, and severed Thorolf and hie 
friends firom the rest of their followers, and slew them. Egil 
saw the standard of Thorolf surrounded by the enemy, behdd 
it rocking and reeling above the heads of the combatants as it 
was borne towards the wood, and conscious that his brave com- 
panion in arms had not betrayed his trust; that the banner of 
Thorolf was never seen to retreat whilst its leader was alivei 
he, with his shidd slung behind his back, and wielding his huge 
claymore, rushed on like a dreaded thunderbolt to revenge £a8 
death. The f6rces which Athelstan trusted to his command 
deserted him not; they hewed their way through the enemy's 
ranks, they pursued them into the wood, and Adik fell in the^ 
fight, for the Welsh wing, which occupied the firont of the forest, 
was defeated with terrible daughter. 

Meantime, in the centre of the plain, the combat raged with 
unabated fury; arrows, darts, and javelins, were abandoned; for 
it was now the dose hand to hand contest, when blows were 
dedt at arm's leneth with the sword, and the battle-axe^ and the 
dttb^ bristling with sharp sted spikes, which bit through, or 
crushed the heaviest hdmetj— when the huge two-handed day 
more was swung with giant arms, and men fell before it like 
grass before the scythe of the mower in a summer field;— when 
blood flowed and none heeded it, but the combatant placed his 
foot upon the dead that the blow might fall with heavier foroe; 
«— when vassd and chief rolled over together^— when hone and 



rider fefl, yet scarcdy broke for a moment the enniged ranks 
wbo passed oTer them— while over all the war-cry, and the 
diouts of the combatants rang, drowning the moans of the 
wounded and the dying. Cool and collected amid this breath- 
less struggle^ the chsaceUor Turketnl selected a chosen band 
from amongst the Londoners and the brare men of Worcester* 
ahure, who were renowned for their valonr, and who feared 
nothing while Singin was at their head. These the warlike 
chancdlor placed in dose order, and himself leading the way, 
tiiey plunged headlong upon Constantino and his Scots, Turketul 
paying no more r^rd to the arrows that stuck in his armour 
than a rhinoceros would if pierced with a dosen pins, nor did he 
halt until he had dealt a heavy blow on the helmet of the Cale* 
donian monarch. Had not the Scots rushed up in a body to 
the rescue^ Turketul would haye dragged their king, horse and 
all, into the Saxon ranks; they, however, came just in time to 
save him. 

Never bad a warrior a narrower escape with his life than Tur- 
ketul He was surrounded by the Scots, foremost amongst whom 
was the son of Constantino— who also narrowly escaped from being 
captured— when, just as the weapons were uplifted to despatch 
the chancellor, Singin rushed in at the head of his Worcester- 
shire warriors, slew the Scottish prince with a single blow of 
his battle-axe, and rescued TurketuL The well-timed attack 
led on by Singin completed the defeat of the Scottish army, and 
they made no other attempt to rally; Constantine escaped. 
Leaving Turicetul, Elgil, and Singin to pursue the routed forces 
of the Welsh and Soots, we must now glance at that part of the 
fidd where the opposing forces, commanded by Athelstan and 
Anlaf, were engaged. Here the combat continued to rage 
unabated. The figure of the Saxon king was seen in the very 
■ thickest of the fight, and while he was hemmed in by his 
enemies, and showering down blows upon all who came within 
the readi of his weapon, his sword suddenly broke short at the 
handle. To receive the blows which were aimed at him upon 
his shield and snatdi up another weapon were scarcely the work 
of a moment; but during that brief interval, AnlaTs troops 
obtained a slight advantage, and b^an to press more heavily 
upon Ae Saxon ranks. It were then that Anlaf, suddenly 
turning his head, bdield confusion in his rear; for Turketul 
and Bffif having returned from the pursuit, had thus suddenly 
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assfstanoa^ when a dispute arose about the auocearion to the 
throne of France; and as he acy odgcd, so was the matter decided. 
His sisters were sought in marriage bj powerful princes; hia 
consent was courted by embassies, backed with costly presents; 
and he even fitted out a fleet, and sent it to the aid of France— 
thus being the first to cement a union with that kingdom, whoso 
history in latter days has become so closely interwoven with 
our own. Even Otho^ who was afterwards sumamed the greats 
obtained the hand <^ Athelstan's sister in marriage; and there is 
still in existence, in the Cotton library, a beautiful manuscript 
copy of the Gospels, in Latin, which was presented by Otho and 
bis sister to Atiielstan, on which the Anglo-Saxon kings am 
said to have sworn when they took the coronation oath* He was 
dso honoured with the friendship of Henxy the First, the em* 
peror of Germany^ and by the alliance of his son in marrisge with 
his sister Editha. Athelstan also formed a league with Handd, 
king of Norway, and through the instrumenUdity of the two 
kings, the system of pinu^, which had long rendered the ocean 
as perilous as the tempests that sweep over it, was, by the 
interference of Ebffold, and the intercession of Athelstan, put 
down : for Harold not only chased the pirates from his own do- 
minions, but pursued them over the sea until he overtook, and 
destroyed them, and when he had cleared the ocean of these an* 
dent robbers, he drew up a code of severe laws for the punishment 
of all who dared to attack either the British or the Norwegisn 
fleets. In auch high estimation was Athelstan held by Harold, 
that he sent his son Haco over to England to be educated in tiie 
Saxon court, and so delighted was &e Norway king with the 
progress the young prince made in his studies and warlike exer* 
eise^, that he presented to Athelstan a beautiful ship^ with purplo 
sails, surrounded with shields that wero richly gilt, while tiie ];■ 

prow, or figuro at the head, was wrought out of puro gold. To the 
prince, the Saxon king presented a costly sworcC which Haco the 
Good, (as he was afterwards called, when he became king) trea* 
sured until the day at his death. When Harold diec^ and some 
difficulty arose as to the succession of Haco to the throne <^ 
Norway, Athelstan provided him witii soldiera and a strong 
fleet, and thus enabled him to take possession of his kingdom. 
On the thrones of France, Brotagne, and Norway, sat three kinge 
who wero all indebted to Athelstan for their crowns; a strong 
proof of the power and dignity to which Enghmd had ^'^^ 

v2 
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He is said toIitTa restored Howd to the kingdom of Wales^ and 
Conetantiiie to the throne of Scotland, after having conquered 
their dominiona. Having assistod to dethrone ^c, and to 
phee the crown of Norway on the head of Haco^ he made 
the former king of Northamhria» as a proof of the respect 
he hore to the memory of his father HarolcL Nor was he less 
Uheral to the monks, bnt contributed firedy to enriching the 
monasteriei^ both with money, books, and costly vessels, while 
aereral are said to have beoi built at his own expense. Like 
his grandfather AUred, he was also generous to the poor; from 
the royal fimns he ordered to be given to the needy every month 
a measure of meal, a gammon of bacon, or a ram worth four- 
pence^ besides doAing once a year. These were to be distri- 
buted by the gerefa, who appears to have stood in the same 
porition as an overseer, or relieving officer, having also to per- 
form the duty of diief constable, and to warn the hundred when 
tfaefdk-moto or fdi^emot was to assemble. If he neglected to 
distribute the royal diarity, he was fined thirty shillings, which 
was divided amongst the poor of the ndghbouring tything 
High, however, as the character of Athdstui stands, it is not 
free from the stains which too often blotted the brightest names 
that adorned this barbarous age, though we cannot tdl, at this 
remote period, how rdnctontly he may have yidded to the stem 
sentence of his witenagemot, when he consigned his brother to 
death. Edwin had been leagued with others to oppose the acces- 
sion of Athdstan to the throne^ and the king ordered him to be 
pboed within the 

*'B«ttoii etntM of a botty Aor lisisd. 
Nor taeklc, Mfl, Mr Bitt," 

and without even an oar, to be kunched upon the ocean, and 
left to chance, and the mercy of the waves. For some time the 
-mfortunato prince cttttinued to keep afloat within sight of lancC 
until at last the wind rose, and percdving that every billow but 
rolled him further into the hopdess ocean, he preferred an in- 
stant to a lingering death, and leaped bddly into the deq;». His 
body was afterwards washed ashore^ snd for seven vears Athd- 
Stan is said to have mourned over his brother^s deau, with deep 
and bitter sorrow. Athdstan died about the year 940 or 
941 ; aad» ashe left no ehildren, be was suecseded I7 his brother 
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CHAPTER XXYL 

THE BEI0N8 OF EDHUND AND EDBEU. 

« The time bw been, m J teiiMt would htvt OQ«rd 
To hter a night ehriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise roase, and stir 
As lift were in't: I haTe snpped Aill with honors | 
Bireness, Duniliar to mj slaagbterons thoughts, 
Cannot ones start me«— Wherefore was that tnj f 
The king, my lord, is dead."— Sbaksmbb. 

Edmund, sarnamed the Elder, had scarodj attained his 
eighteenth year, when he ascended the Saxon throne. Many 
of Athelstan's former enemies were still alive^ and Anlaf, whio 
had played so prominent a part at the battle of Brunanburg, 
again came over from Ireland, and placed himself at the head of 
the Northumbrian Danes, with whom he marched into Mereiap 
attacked Tamworth, and, in his first battle, defeated the Saxons. 
England was not yet destined to be subject to the sway of one 
king, for, after several defeats, Edmund employed the Arch* 
bishops of York and Canterbury to negotiate with Anlaf, and 
peace was concluded on the conditions that the Northumbrian 
prince was to reign over that part of England which extended 
to the north of WatUng Street — ^tiie boundaries of which it is 
difficult to define. Anotiier clause was also annexed, which 
placed the Saxon throne in greater jeopardy than it had ever 
before been; for Edmund entered into an agreement with 
Anlaf, that whoever survived the other should become the sola 
and undisputed sovereign of Engknd. Death saved the Saxons 
from the degrading and dangerous position into which they had 
fallen, for Anlaf died in the following year, and after his death 
Edmund lost no time in taking possession of that portion of the 
kingdom which had been wrested Iran him by the valour of the 
Da^shking. 

• It may be that the youth or inexperience of Edmund made 
him fearful of measuring his strei4;th against a veteran Vkm 
Anlaf, for when he had once resolved to rednee the Danes to 
auUiorit^, he acted as became a descendant of Alfired, and nol 
only sulgeeted Northumbria to his sway» but drove the DSMS fiona 
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ibe towns thej bad so long ooeupted on the frontiers of Herci% 
clearing the whole line of country from Stamford to Lincoln; 
and, crossing the Trent» he drove them from the cities of 
LeicesteTi Nottingham, and Derbj, thus sweeping the whole of 
the midland connties of the Danesy and peopling the strong- 
holds from which he bad driven them with Saxons, and amply 
making up for the vacillating weakness which marked the first 
Tear of his reign. Neither did his conquests end here; he next 
invaded Cumbria, nnnecessarily tortur^ the sons of Dunmail, 
and then gave the small state to Malcolm of Scotland, on condition 
that he should defend the northern dominions, both by sea and 
land, against all invaders. Strange as it may appear, he was 
assisted in the subjugation of this petty kingdom by one of the 
Welsh kings, although Cumberland and Westmoreland, which 
formed the kingdom of Cumbria, were at this time inhabited by 
a remnant of the ancient Britons, over whom reigned Dunmai^ 
its last Celtic king. Although the reign of Ednuind is among 
the briefest of our early Saxon kings, containing but the mere 
entry of his name, a battle or two, and then his untimely death, 
embracing, from his first assuming the crown to his being borne 
to the graven not more than five years, it offers to the contem« 
plative mind much matter for meditation. He commenced his 
reign by a dishonourable concession, such as Athelstan would 
never have thought of, though it had cost him both his king- 
dom and his life in resisting it He ended it by an act of 
cruelty, causing the eyes of Uie sons of Dunmail to be put out. 
Shortly after Uiis, he fell in his own banqueting-hall, by the 
hand c£ a robber, in the midst of his nobles; while the wine-cup 
was drcukting in celebration of the great Saxon feast held in 
memory of St Augustine^ he was struck dead by the dagger of 
Leo£ At what pUce the deed was done^ how the robW ob- 
tained admittance into the hall, whether angry words were 
exchanged between the assassin and the king, nothing certain 
is known — so much do the accounts vary in the old chronicles^ 
although all admit the fact 

Leof had been banished for six years; he suddenly appeared 
ia the presence of the king; his olject, beyond doubt, was to 
day him. Could we but prove that the murderer belonged to> 
the ancient Cymry, we should probably not be far in error in 
eonduding that he came to revenge the tortures which had 
liSflBaiAflicledoit the: British prince^ wte wecei bUaded by the 
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eomnuind of Edmimd. Yangeanee only could haTo induced ta 
•nned and bnnift^i>^ robber to rosh into the preaence ct the 
king, when he was feasting in the midst of his noblesi md 
there^ on his own hearth^ to deprive him of life. Strange that 
the scene of an event so well known, should be buried in 
obseuritj. There must hare been motives that impelled the 
murderer to perpetrate such a deed, which were unfavour- 
aUe to the character of Edmund, or we should have met with 
something more than the mere entrj of his violent death in the 
earlj chronicles. He was slain in his twen^-thiid year — in the 
dawn of manhood; but where he fell, or in what place he was 
buried, history has not left a single record that we can rely 
upon. Halroesbucy says, ** His death opened the door for fable 
all over England.^ How ominous his rising! how dark and 
sudden his settin^I what splendour surrounded his noonday 
career; yet, withal, his life might be written in four brief sen« 
tences — ^** He perilled his kingdom in his youth— 4iobly redeemed 
the false step he had taken— committed an act of inhuman 
cruelty — ^was afterwards murdered, in the year 946. 

Edred succeeded Edmund, for the son of the latter was but 
a child when his father was slain. They were both sons of 
Edward the Elder by his second marriage^ and, from the date of 
his death, must have been mere infants when he died. Both 
could claim the great Alfred as their grandfather. 

Daring the short reign of Anli/, and the subjection of 
Northumbria by Edmund, we lose sight of Eric^ the son of 
Harold of Norway, to whom Athebtan had generoudy given 
the crown of this northern kingdom, out of the respect he bore 
to his father. But Eric cared not to occupy a peaceful throne: 
if he was to be a king at all, he was resolved it should be a sea- 
king, so he took to his ships, and left his suljects to shift for 
themselves as they best could; for he had often, during his 
sovereign^, whiled away the pleasant summer months with a 
little pirating — had often treated his followers to an agreeable 
excursion on the sea, where they plundered aU the ships 
they could, and conquered and slew their crews, no doubt 
capturing our own merchants, whenever a chance offered. After 
amusing himself and his companions for some time^ by preving 
upon all who came in his w^y, around the coast of Scotland he 
ventured over into Irdand, gatiiered what he could thm^ 
crossed the sea again, and ravaged Wale% piddog up along the 
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northern coast, whenoTer he came near home, all the choice 
spirits he could find ahont the Orkneys and the Hebrides. With 
these he roamed at his pleasure, plundering wherever he couldy 
and performing such feats on the ocean as Robin Hood and his 
menj men are, in a later day, supposed to have done in our old 
English forests. He was alw joined by many of the most 
renowned sea-robbers from Norway, for the bold Vikingr found 
but little encouragement to plunder under the government of 
** Haco the Good.** When Eric was weary of these rough Mid- 
summer holidays, he came back again to his kingdom, moored 
his shipd^ and placed his battle-axe upon the '* smoky beam" 
until the following spring, never troubling himself about law or 
justice, but leaving his subjects either to do as they pleased, or 
follow the lawless example he set them: — ^he quaffed his cup, and 
sang his stormy sea^songs, and little recked Eric the Nor- 
wegian how the world went, so long as he could get out upon 
the windy ocean, and meet with prey and plunder upon the 
billows of the deep. All seems to have gone merrily with him, 
until, in an evil hour, he was either tempted or persuaded to 
ravage England. Where he landed b not known, but his. 
success is said to have been great, and when he returned 
to Northumbria laden with plunder, his Danish subjects re- 
ceived him with warm welcome; although they had but just 
before sworn fidelity to Edred, still their hearts were with the 
daring sea-king, and they hdled him the more eagerly since 
Edred, after having received their oaths of allegiance, had turned 
his back upon the nwth. The Saxon king^ although young, soon 
tamed round, and punished the wavering Danes for their dis- 
loyalty. They again promised submission; bnt scarcely had he 
reached York before Eric was upon his heels, and so unex- 
pectedly did he fall upon the army of the Saxon king, that he 
ent off the rear-guard before he retreated. Edred once more 
wheeled round, over-ran Northumbria, compelled them to re- 
nounce Erici inflicted a heavy fine^ again received hostages and 
promises of allegiance^ and took his departure. Eric but lin- 
gered on the sea until he was fairly out of sighty and then pre- 
pared to take vengeance upon the subjects who had disowned 
him. 

There is but little donbt that the Danes who renounced Erie 
were backed by astrong Saxon fofce which Edred had teken the 
jpteeantkii of kasmg in the neighboaiiiood. A battle was 
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foaght, which is said to haTe lasted the whole daj, and in it 
Eric, with five other sea-kings, was slain. Edred speedily 
availed himself of the advantages obtained bj this victoij. He 
carried awaj captive manj of the Danish chiefs who had been 
engaged in the rebellion, imprisoned Wulfstan, an archbishoii^ 
who had been foremost in heading the revolt, divided the king* 
dom into baronies and hundreds, over which he placed his own 
officers, and overawing the country by strong garrisons, he at 
last reduced it into a greater state of order and sultjection than 
it had ever before been since the Danes were first allowed to, 
occupy it Although still inhabited by Danes, they were no 
longer allowed even a sub*king to reign over them, but^ like the 
rest of the Saxon states, were under the sole government of 
Elred, and thus rendered less independent than they had ever 
been during the reign of the victorious Athelstan, 

So distinguished a sea-king as Eric was not likely to perish 
in battle without awakening the genius of the Scandinavian 
muse. ** I have dreamt a dream," b^^ the northern poet; 
^ at the golden dawn of morning I was carried into the hall of ,^ 

Valhalla, and bade to prepare the banquet for the reoepdon of T 

the brave who had fallen in the battle. I blew the brasen trum- 
pet of Heimdal, and awoke the heroes from their sleep. I bade 
them to arise and arrange the seats and drinking-cups of skulls^ 
as for the coming of a king.** 

** * What meaneth all this noise?* exclaimed Braghi ; * why are 
so many warnom in motion, and for whom are aU tiiese seats 
prepared?* 

"^ *It is because Eric is on his way to Valhalla,* replied Odin, 
' whose coming I await with joy* Let the bravest go forth to 
meet him.' 

^ *How is it that his coming pleaseth thee more than that of 
any other king? 

** 'Because,* answered Odin, 'in more batde-fidds hath his 
sword been red with blood; because in more places hath his deep- 
dyed spear spread temir, for he hath sent more than any other 
king to the palace of the dead.* 

** I heard a rushing sound as of mighty waters: the hall was 
filled with shadows. Then Odin exclaimed: <! salute thee^ 
Eric! Enter, brave warrior; thrice welcome art thou to Val- 
halla. Say what kings accompany thae?-4iow many have eone 
with thee from the oombatr 

1?' 
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«'Fi¥« kings ■ooompanym^* replied Erie; * and I am the 

Althoogh Erie was lNiptited» before lie was placed on the 
tinone of Northnmbriabj Athelstan. jet the northern scald was 
lesolved to rescue him from his Christian paradise^ and place 
him in those ludls, which he thought were more befitUng 
the spirit of a sea*ldng to dwell in* After the death of Eric^ 
many of the Anglo-I^es became Christians, and several en* 
xolled tiieni8el?es amongst the religpions orders, thns becoming 
eenrants in Ae diarches, which it had hitherto been their chirf 
delight to bum and destroy. 

It was during the reign of Edred that the cdebrated or noto- 
rious Dunstan rose into such notice^ for there is scarcely another 
diaracter throughout the whole range of history, upon whidh 
the opinions rf writers rary so much as in their summary of this 
ringular man. Madness, excessiTO sanctity, enthusiasm, hypo- 
crisy, cruelty, cunning, ambition, tyranny, have all been called 
in, to account for the motives by which he was actuated. With 
iomethe saint, and with others the sinner, has predominated, ac- 
cording to the medium by which his actions have been sur- 
Teyed bv different historians. It is difficult to sit down and 
contemplate his character in that grave mood which is so essen- 
tial to depict the truths of history, for with Satan on the 
one hand, and the saint on the other, the bellowing of the fiend, 
and the clattering of the anvil, we get so confuted between the 
monk and the ^'brasen head,'' that we seem in a land of ^ wild 
romance,* instead of standing on the sober shore of history. 
We will, however, deal as fairly with the dead, as the few facts 
we are in possession of enable us to do^ without sacrificing our 
honest judgment. But first we must consign the remains' <tf 
Edred to the grave of his forefathers. He died in 965, after 
having reigned nine years. He was afiiicted with a dow, wasting* 
disease, which gave to him the appearance of old age, although 
at his death he had numbered but little more than thirty win- 
tsfa. He was snooeeded by Edwin^ the son of Edmund the 
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EDWIN AND ELOIYA. 

"He was amai 
Of an vobomided ttoniaob, trtr naUBf 

HimMlf with prineat ; 

Hli own opinioii was hia law, 
Ha would aaj nntrutha ; and ba ai? ar dovMa^ 
Both in hia worda and meaninf . He waa naiw 
Bat whan ha inatnt to rain, pitiltal. 



He waa a aeholar, anA n ripe, and good one ; 
Exceeding wiae, fair apoken, and peranading; 
Lofty and aonr, to them that loved him not, 
Bnt to thoae men that aonght him aweet aa avmmer.* 

Edwhi was not more than sixteen yean of age when he ascended 
the throne. Although so young» he had married a heaatifol and 
noble lady of his own age, who appears to have been somewhat 
too closely related to him to please the stem dignitaries 
who were then placed at the head of the charch, for it was ai 
this period when tlie rigid discipline of the Benedictine monks 
was first introduced into England. Odo^ a Dane, and a descend* ' 
ant from those savage sea-kings who destroyed the abbeys of 
Croylaiid and Peterborough, was, at this time^ archbishop of 
Canterbury, for it was not then uncommon to place the pas- 
toral crook in warlike hands, as there are many instances on 
record which show that those who could best widd the battle* 
axe were entrusted with the crosier; and Odo had senred both 
under Edward and Athelstan, and had fought and prayed 
at the battle of Brunanburg. Bot before descrilnng the mosi 
important erents of the Teign of Edwin, we must give a brief 
sketch of the life of Dunstan, and endearoar to tluow a littk 
light upon the dark shadows which hare, so long settled down 
upon his character. 

Dunstan, who plays so prominent a part at this period,, appeals 
to have lived near Glastonbury^ and while yet a boy, seems t» 
have been fond of visiting an ancient British church which had. 
probablv been erected by the Christians soon after the d^artnm 
oftfaiLBemans.. Ata.YeryearlyperiodoChialifi^hiiwaaab*'' 
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lierer in dreams and TisioiUy and while yet unknown, imagined 
1]iat ft Tonerable figure appeared to him and pointed out the spot 
on which he waa one daj to erect a roonasterj. His studies were 
encouraged, and his abilities are said to have been so great that 
he was soon enabled to outstrip all his companions in learning. 
We next find him suffering firom a serere fever, probablj the 
result of excessive application, and which at last ph>duced a state 
of dreadful ddirium. In the height of his madness, he seized a 
stick and rushed out of his chamber, running with the speed of 
a maniac over hills and plains; and fancying in his frantic flight 
that a pack of wild hounds were pursuing him. Night found 
him in the neighbourhood of a church, on which workmen had 
been employed during the day; the invalid ascended the scaffold, 
and without iiguring himself, got safely into the church, where he 
sank into a heavy slumber, from whid he awoke not until morn- 
ing, when he found his intellects restored, though, to draw 
a charitable conclusion from any of his future actions, we should 
be justified in believing that there were intervals when the 
disnse returned. He had sufficient patronage to obtain an 
introduction to the church or monastery at Glastonbury, where 
he again renewed his studies, and besides obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the literature of that age, he appears to have ex- 
celled in mathematics^ music, writing, engraving, and painting, 

' and also to have been a skilful worker in metals. Such talents 
as theses when so few excelled in any branch of the polite or finer 
mechanical arts, could not fail of bringing him speedily into 
notice^ and he seems to have had an introduction to the royal 
palace early in the reign of Edmund. No greater proof of his 
iatdlectual attainments can be adduced, than his being accused 
wbUeat court of dealing in the arts of magic; forsofiurhad he 
shot beyond the ignorance and error of the age, that what could 

' now be readily comprehended by an ordinary understanding, was 
an diat benighted period attributed to supernatural agen<7; and 
80 strongly did the current of prqudice set in against him, that 
Dunstan was driven from the court. 

We can imagine with what shouts of derision he was pursued, 
and with what loathing and heartburning he must have quitted 
Ibe palace as he fled before his insulting enemies, who, not 
eoBlenl with having hurled him from his high estate^ pursued 
him, and threw him Into a miry ditch, beside a marsh, where 
tti9 left Uaa to escape or perish. We can picture him reaching 
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bii friend'8 bonaa^ at aboat a mOe diatantf tba sorrow tbat 
wrapped bis heart at be looked upon bis bligbted prospects, the 
anger tbat lighted bis tje^ and the burning scorn wbicb bo 
poured in withering w<ntis upon the nnlettered herd, as bo 
breathed his sorrow, and suffering, and di^grace^ into the bosom 
of his friend, and, with a sigh, looked upon all his hopes thoa 
nndeserredly oTwtbrown. For a short period, we here lose 
sight of Dunstan; when we next meet with him, be is on the 
point of marriage witb a maiden to whom he appears to bare 
been greatlj atta^ed. He is dissuaded from marriage by bis 
rdation, the bishop of JElfbeag, who tells bim that sucit inclina* 
tions only emanate from the Evil one^ and persuades bim to 
become a monk. Love for a time made Dunstan eloquent, and* 
our only marvel is, tbat a man who was so susceptible of the 
tender passion should, on a future day, become die unfeeling 
opponent of marriage, and wield the power be possessed with 
an unrelenting and iron arm over every priest who bad entered 
into this honourable bond of union. For a long time the bidiop 
argued in vain. Dunstan bad then many reasons to urge in 
favour of love and marriage; and probably, at tbat period, never 
dreamed tbat he should have to use both force and argument 
against them; but be- seems to have been doomed to sufier 
disappointment: and, although be endured it, it soured bia 
better nature, for, like Joid&b gourd, all tbat promised bim 
hope and delight seemed as if it only grew up to perish a 
withering modcery. Sickness again attacked him, a disease 
that brought him well nigh to dealh's door; be gave up all hopes 
of recovery, be renounc^ all earthly happiness and when be 
began to turn bis inward eje to that spiritual existence boTond 
tiie grave, earth heaved up slowly, and to bim sadly, and shut 
out the coveted land of which be bad obtained a dim ghmpse^ 
but that earth was no longer to bim the garden of hope and love. 
He rose from bis sick bed a melandioly and altered man; 
became a monk, and in bis cold, grey, stcmy cdl, which shut 
bim up as in a grave, from the warm womanly heart he had 
voce so fondly doted upon, be vowed to lead a life of celibacy. 

Up to this period of his life, Dunstan wins our sympathy: wo 
have seen him driven out, amid bootinff and derision, bm the 
court; we have seen the golden link <S love, which still bound 
him to mankind, snapped heartlessly aaunder; and now wo 
behold bim buried^ with all his genius and learnings in the kiidy 
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«dl of a dent noDMteij* No marrel ihat» like the wetrj Ifan 
who has been hard pressed Ij the emel hunters, he at last got 
op and shook himself— looked round with disgust upon the 
narrow cave he had been driren into» and glared with scorn and 
rage aa he thought upon the puny power he had fled from; then 
ahook his migestio mane and rushed out| and fllled the whole 
neighbourhood with his roar. 

How Iran his soul he must hare apurned the ignorant masa 
who came to look at him in the ceU which he had dug in the 
earth, and which seems to have been but little larger than a 
common gravel What contempt he must have felt for the 
illiterate crowd, aa he tmled in bia smithy, to hear them attribute 
.the roaring of his bellows, and the clattering of his hammer, to 
the howling and bellowing of the devil; and, even sick and 
weary as he was of the world, a suppressed smile must have 
played about the comer of his mouth, aa he saw the credulous 
crowd gather around, who believed that he had seised the foul 
flend by the nose. Still it ia hard to suppose that a man of his 
learning and talent would for a moment lend himself to so 
improlMble a tale: he might, however, have seen the power 
ha was likely to gain firom such a rumour, so let it take its 
course^ leaving those to credit it who were simple enough 
todoso. The making for Inmself a narrow cell, and living in it 
for a given time^ waa no uncommon penance at that period, 
when hermits were found in lonely places^ and priests, who had 
been driven Iran their monasteries 1^ Uie Danes^ were oom- 
peDed to shelter in caves and forests^ which they frequently 
never quitted until death. GuthUic^ on the lonely isknd at 
Crqylandy differed but little £nom Dunstan in his self-inflicted 
jrcAation. 

It is^ after aD, difficult to suppose that his fame spread 
amongst the highest ranks, through an idle and vulgar rumour 
bong drcnlated of hia having pulled Satan's nose. Such a 
repwt would never have drawn the Lady Ethdfleda, who had 
descended fnm Alfred the Great, to visit him— to extol 
hia conversation, and to praise hia piety; to introduce him 
to the king^ and, at her death, to leave him all her wealth. 
Still Jeaa likdy ia it that such a fabrication would have raised 
Um high in the estimation of the venerable Chancellor Tor- 
ketul, the man who had so distinguished himself, in the rein of 
Athmlsfanj at the battle of Bnmanbnxg. Kat oin we bdievo 
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that a grandson of the great Alfred would be so erednlons aa to 
appoint him abbot of Glastonburj, unless he had had some solid 
proofs of his learning and pietj; for Edred made htm his eon* 
fidential friend and eonndllor, and entrusted to his eare all his 
treasure.* WewUlnot acquit him ofambition, nor denj that he 
might have deviated a little from a fair and honest course to 
obtain power; that he became cautious and resenred; tot the 
man who in his younger days had been driren from tiie court 
for his candour, and rolled in a ditch by those who were either 
envious of his talents or too ignorant to appreciate his high 
int^ectual attainments* would naturally become more wary rar 
the future. He who but received hardship and insult as a re- 
ward for his wisdom, would best display it afterwards by remain* 
ing silent Martyrs to a good cause act otherwise; but all men 
covet not such immortality. We are painting the character of 
a man disappointed in ambition and love; yet eager as of old for 
power— such dements, though imperfect are human. The man 
who inflicted stripes upon himself for refusing the see of Win* 
diester, in the hopes of one day being made .Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had before been whipped for his honesty; and although 
such deception would ill become one who aspired to be a saint, 
it would be pardoned in a disappointed statesman. A man 
kicked out of court, under the imputation of having " dealings 
with the devil,'' but played trick for trick when he put the lash 
into the hand of St Peter. Dnnstan had his eye upon an emi- 
nence^ and was resolved to attain it Usurers and misers some- 
times fix their thoughts upon a given sum, which they resolve 
to obtain, and then become honest Human nature a little 
warped was the same nine hundred years ago as now. We are 
drawing the character of one who was then a living and moving 
man, subject to human infirmities, for in lus alleged saint-ship we 
have no bdief whatever, though Dnnstan hinmlf might aspire 
to the titl^ and with a brain at times diseased, try at last to 
find that sanctity within himself which others attributed to him, 
even as a healthy man with a yellowish look discovery through 
the allusions of his friends, that he has got the jaundice although 
his countenance has only been exposed to the sun. 
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* In miraclesy the hand of God is manifested; when the dead 
are raised^ and the hiind suddenlj restored to sight, we question 
not the Almighty power; but we doubt St Peter koerating the 
back of Dunstan, and even acquit the latter of so merr j a joke» as 
that which was invented about his taking the deyil by the nose 
with his red hot tongs, and alarming all the neighbourhood bj 
his bellowings. If ** possibility'' is dragged into the argument, 
we must remain silent, for no one is impious enough to limit 
the power of the Deity. Where it would OTinoe a want of faith 
to doubt the holiness of the apostles, it would be no sin to hesi* 
tato before we pronounced Dunstui, or Thomas4i-Becket, or 
Peter the Hermit, saints. What a simple-minded peasant would 
devoutly beUeve to be the truth in the present day, an intelligent 
person would be scarcehr tolerated in enlightened society for 
asserting,— and by such homely facts as these are the truths of ' 
history only to be tested. 

The first act which brings Dunstan so prominently forward 
in die reign of Edwin is his rude attack upon the king on the 
day of his coronation. Edwin had retired earlv from Uie ban- 
quet-hall, to seek the society of his beautiful wife Elgiva, in her 
own apartment, when his absence was remarked by the assembled 
guests. Odo^ the Danish archbishop, was present at the core* 
nation feast, and perceiving that the retirement of the king dis* 
•pleased the compjmy, commanded those persons who were 
attendant upon him to fetch Edwin back. After some demur 
by the pwty whom Odo addressed, Dunstan and another bishop» 
his relation, undertook to bring back the king. Elgivas 
mother was in the chamber with Edwin and her daughter when 
the two bishops entered, rudely, and unannounced. Edwin, it 
appears, at the moment of their entrance^ was in one of his 
mernr moods, and doubtless glad that he had escaped from the 
drunken revels of a Saxon feast, had taken off his crown and 
placed it on Uie ground, and was engaged in a playful struggle 
with his queen, when the bishops broke so rudely upon his re- 
tirement; or it is Tery probable that the crown had fallen off his 
bead while toying with her, and that seeing the emblem of sore* 
reignty thns cast aside like a bauble, may for a ttumient hare chafed 
Ihe temper of the inritaUe and decorous Dunstan. Wecould see 
nothing to condemn on the part of the bishop^ if he had respect* 
(bUy solicited the return of the king to the banquet; but when 
Sdwia lefnsed to go^ ttd Dunstan dragged him ruddy from his 
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•eaty and forced the crown again upon hta head» the latter far out- 
stepped his commissioni and acted more like a traitor than a loyal 
subject in thus attempting U> coerce the king. It would, in those 
days, have been held a justifiable act on the part of Edwin to have 
laid the haughty prelate dead at his feet Elgiva, with the spirit 
of a true woman, upbraided the bishop for his insolence» and Dun- 
Stan, we fear, made use of such epithets as belonged more to the 
smithy than the sanctum; and in which he alluded to the painted 
lady who is described in the Old Testament .as having been 
thrown out of her window, and devoured by dogs. Nor should we 
think that the man who had the boldness to attempt to drag out 
the king by forces would hesitate to throw out a gentle hint^ 
that, if opposed, he would adopt the same method of silencing 
her as that which was used in stilling the tongue of a *' king^s 
daughter." To account for this palace brawl, we must conclude 
that the Danish prelate and the Saxon bishop had pledged each 
other to such a depth in their cups as perilled their reason, or, 
in other words, there is but little doubt, the reputed saint was 
the worse for the wine-cup. Edwin's first act was, however, 
sufficient to restore him again to his senses, and although he 
was the friend of Turketul, the chancellor, and stood high in 
the estimation of Odo, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the young 
king deprived Dunstan of all the offices he held, omfiscatod his 
wealth, and sentenced him to banishment. 

Here we behold Dunstan once more driven from oonrti 
and he no longer carries our sympathies with him, as before* 
time. A private gentleman, much less a king, could not cahnlj 
have brooked the insult Dunstan offered to his sovereign. Ten 
thousand men might be found in the present day, who would 
have rebuked the proudest bishop that ever wore n mitre^ had 
he but dared to intrude thus upon their privaqr. We have 
before stated that Elgiva was somewhat dosdy related to 
her husband, though it is pretty dear that this kinship extended 
not nearer than to that of cousin. Such as it was, however, the 
savage Odo made it aplea for divorce, and separated the king 
from his wife. Not contented with this, the bh)ody«minded and 
cruel archbishop sent a party of savage soldiers to sdxe her-* 
to drag her like a criminal from her own palace^ and, oh! horrible 
to rdate, to brand that beautiful hod, which only to h)ok on 
was to love^ with ted hot iron--the lipe and cheeks whidi the 
young king had so proudly hung over and doted npon^ weif^ 
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ifj the eominaiid of the eoned Odo^ burnt hj the handa of 
raffiaiily ioldien— by the order of this miscalled man of God-^ 
jet the Ughtning of Heaven descended not to drive his mitre 
molten into hia brain. Ob, what heart-rending shrieks must 
that beautiful woman have sent forth!— what inhuman monsters 
must thej have been who held her white wristSi as she writhed 
in ccmvulsive agonj. Death, indeed, would have been men^ 
compared to such bloodj barbarism; after ihis^ she was b anished, 
in all her agonj, to Ireland. 

lime, that, like sleep, is the great soother of so many sorrowi^ 
healed the wounds which the hard-hearted Odo had caused to be 
inflicted on the youthful queen, and her surpassing beauty once 
more broke fortii, and erased the burning scars with which it 
had been disfigured,— like a rose, that, in its fuU*blown loveliness, 
leaves no trace of the blight that had settled down upon the 
bad. With a heart, yearning all the more fondly for her youth* 
ful husband, through the aufierbgs, which had been embit* 
tered by his absence^ she rushed, on the eager wings of love, 
to pour her sorrows into hia boscmi, and to pillow her beautiful 
head on that heart which had known no rest since their cruel 
separalioD; but the demons of destruction were again let loose 
. vpon her. She was pursued and overtaken before she had reached 
thoae arms which were open to receive her, and so dreadfuUy 
waa the body of that lovely kdy mangled, that the blood rolls 
back chilly into the heart, while we sit and sigh over her suffer- 
ings. We will not pain our readers by describing this unpa^ 
xallded butchery. But Odo reaped his reward. '*Yen* 
geance is mine," saith the Lord; and before His unerring tribunal 
the spirit of the mitred murderer, oenturies ago^ trembled. 

Bram the hour of Elgi va*s murder, the spirit (MF Edwin drooped. 
He seems to have sat Uke a ahadow with the sceptre in his hand, 
H nerveless^ listless, dead." Hia sulgecta rebelled sgainst him. 
Dnnstaa waa recalled from banishment, and new honours were 
keaped upon his head. Edwin's kingdom wu divided, and Aough 
his brother Ednr wu not more than thirteen years of age^ the 
dominkms of Northumbria and Mereia were placed under hia 
avray. The infamous Ode^ and his emissaries, were at last 
trimnphant; and there ia aearody a doubt but that, a few years 
after the death of his wife^ Edwin himself wu murdered in 
In seferal aUohronidM it is darkly hinted 
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that he met with » violent death: in one, which is still extant in 
the Cotton Library, it is clearly asserted that he was shun. 

A youthful king, on whose head the crown, with all its cares 
and heart-aches, was pUced at the age of sixteen, wu but iU* 
armed to battle with the hoary-headed, canning, and grey iniquity 
which surrounded his throne. He, who would cast hm crown 
upon the ground to toy with his beautiful wife^ wu no match 
for that hypocrisy which was hidden beneath the folds of a 
saintly garb. When, with a spirit far beyond his years^ he 
boldly resented the insult that Dunstan had offered to him, the 
whole power of the court was at once arrayed against him, for 
Dunstaa wu already Tcnerated by the ignorant people u a saint: 
he had the chancellor and the primate on his side; and few would 
be found to make head against a cause on the part of which 
such powerful authorities were arranged u leaders. The respect 
which wu due to a king must hare been greatly lessened by tfie 
insult which Dunstan had offered to his soyereign. It resembled 
more the conduct of a schodlmuter towards an unruly pupnl than 
that of a sulgect to his superior. Edwin cl&sed his troublous 
careerabottt the year 959; and by his death Edgar, who had fir 
three yean ruled over the northern dominions^ became king of 
Eoghmd. 



CHAPTER XXVnL 
TH£ BEIOM OF EDOAB. 

^■The royal Mert an a thing of ooium; 
A king, that wooM, might recommend his hoiao, 
And dmuis, no doabt, and ehaptoia with ono voiM, 
At bonnd in daty, wonld oonflrm the ehoioe. 
Baholdyovihiahop! wtUhoplaithiapiit, 1.*'^ 

Chiiatiaa in asms, and iaiidd in heart.*— Cowpsa. 

Ovsa the teign of Edgar, who ascended thethrone in his six- 
teenth year, the shadow of Dunstan again Ms, and those who 
had rent the kingdom uunder, and placed him, when a mei« 
boy, upon the throne of Merda, kept a sum tenacious hold 
of the crown u ito cirdo widened, and gathmd doser loond 
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Edgar as they saw his power increased. Danstan had by this 
time risen to the dignity of bishop of London. The infamous 
Odo had died about the close of the reign of Edwin, and, weak* 
ened as the power of that unfortunate king was, he had spirit 
enough to appoint another to the primacy of England. The 
bishop that Edwin had nominated perished in the snow while 
crossing the Alps; for the pontiffs had issued a decree that no 
one should be established in the dignity of archbishop till he had 
first visited Rome^ and received the pallium; which, as we have 
before described, was a tippet made of the whitest and purest of 
lamVs weedy chequered with purple crosses, and worn over the 
shoulders. Another bishop was appointed in his place, but he 
was soon compelled to resign the primacy, the objections raisea 
against him being, that he was modest, humble, and of a gentle 
temper — virtues which, although they foi*m the very basis of the 
Christian character, but ill accorded with the views of the am* 
bitious churchmen who now surrounded the throne of the young 
king. In 960, only a year after the accession of Edgar, Dun* 
Stan, although h% held the sees of Winchester, Worcester, 
Bochester, and London, was appointed archbishop of Canter* 
bury, and received the pallium from the hand of Pope John the 
Twelfth, at Rome. Dunstan lost no time in promoting the inte* 
rests of those who had assisted in raising him to his new dig* 
nity. He appointed Oswald, a relation of Odo^ to the bishopric 
of Worcester; and Ethelwold, with whom he had been 
educated in his early years, he made bishop of Winchester. 
They also^ by the intercession of Dunstan, became the king*8 
€Ottncilk>rs. By this means, he had ever those who were his 
sworn friends and servants at the elbow of the sovereign. That 
he contributed to the spreading of education and to the encou- 
ragement of the fine arts will ever redound to the credit of 
Dunstan; while the supernatural gifts to which he laid claim 
•—the vision of his mother^s marriage with the Saviour 
— >the song which, he said, the angel taught him, and with 
which he roused every monk in the monastery, at morning 
light, to kam— we must, in charity, attribute to that temporary 
inanity to which he was at times subject, and which did not 
•ven pass unnoticed by his contemporaries. 

Nearly the first act of the primate appears to have been the 
catablishmentofthe Benedictine roles in the monasteries; for 
the severe and ri^ tenets which were adhered to Iqrthis neir 
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order of monks appear to have saited the odd, stony natare of 
the new archbishop* the warm emotions of whose heart had now 
died out, and faded into that cold, ashy grey, which, having lost 
all sympathy with the living and breathing world, lies as if dead 
and in a grave, while the heartless body still lives and acts. 

Sorry we are that Edgar so implicated himself with the views 
of the ambitious primate, that whatever Danstsn planned, 
the king executed, and in every way favoured the new order of 
monks. The following may be taken as a sample of Edgar^s 
eloquence in favour of the Benedictine order; it was delivered at 
a public synod, over which the king presided* After condemning 
the secular clergy for the smallness of their tonsure, in which the 
least possible patch of baldness was dispkyed, and finding fault 
with them for mixing with the laity, and living with concubines, 
for that was the new name by which Dunstan now designated 
the wives of the clergy, he addressed the primate as fol« 
lows: '^ It is you, Dunstan, by whose advice I founded monas- 
teries, built churches, and expended my treasure in the support 
of religion and religious houses. You were my councillor and 
assistant in all my schemes; you were the director of my con* 
science; to you I was obedient in all things. When did you call 
for supplies which I refused you 7 Was my assistance ever want- 
ing to the poor? Did I deny support and establishments to the 
clergy w the convents? Did I not hearken to your instruo* 
tions, who told me that these charities were of lul others the 
most grateful to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund for the 
support of religion? And are all our pious endeavours now frus- 
trated by the dissolute lives of the priests? Not that I throw 
any blame on you; you have reasoned, besought, inculcated, in- 
veighed: but it now behoves you to use sharper and more vigor- 
ous remedies, and, conjoining your spiritual authority with the 
civil power, to purge ^ectually the temple of God ttom thieves 
and intruders.** 

Although Edgar was such an unflinching advocate ot cdibaoj, 
and is said to have made married priests so scarce, that it was a 
rarity to see the face of one about his court, he appears to have 
fixed no limits to his own vicious propensities. While his first 
queen was yet surviving, he carried off a beauUfd young ladv, of 
noble birth, named Wulfreda, from the nunnery of Wilton, whera 
she was receiving her education, under the sanctity of the veiL 
This, however, was no protection for her person; but Duastaa 
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had tbe courage to step in, and inflict » penance opon the royal 
raTiaher; which was, to fast occasionalljt to lay aside his crown 
for seven years; to pay a fine to the nunnery; and, as if to 
make all in keeping with the action, for which he was thus 
mnlcty he was to ez^ all the married clergy, and fill up their 
places with monks. Such was the penalty inmposed upon him 
by Donstan, who^ himself disappointed in love in his earlier 
years, was now the sworn enemy of all married priests. 
Whedier such edicts as he promulgated, and rigidly enforced, 
were calculated to check or increase sudi infamous acts as the 
abore^ there can scarcdy remain matter of doubt; but how 
many Wulfiredas the enfordng of his unnatural laws of celibacy 
were the means of violating can nerer now be known, 

Edgar having heard rumours of the beauty of Elfrida, who 
waa &e daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devonshire, despatched 
one of his noblemen, named Athelwold, on some feigned busi* 
aesa^ to the castle of her father, to see if her features bore out 
the report* he had heard of her beauty. Athelwold saw her, 
was suddenly smitten with her charms, and keeping the mission 
he was sent upon a secret, ofiered her his hand, was accepted^ 
and married her. Though Athelwold had reported unfavour- 
ably of her beauty, and, through this misrepresentation, obtained 
Edgar^s consent to marry her, influenced, as he said, by her im- 
mense wealth, the truth was not long before it reached the ears of 
Edgar, who resolved upon paying her a visit himself. The king*B 
will was law; and all Athelwold could now do was to entreat 
of Edgar to allow him to precede him, pleading, as an excuse for 
his request* that he might put his house in order for the recep* 
lioa of his royal guest His real object, however, was to gain 
time^ and to persuMJe his wife to disguise her beau^ by wearing 
homely attire^ or to suffer another to personate her until the 
kinifs departure. But EUrida, who^ like Drida <^ old, concealed, 
under the form of an angel, the evil passions of a fiend, rebuked 
her husband sternly for having stepped in, and prevented her 
fipom ascending the throne, and for having himself snatched up 
Umi beaoty which might have raised her to the rank of queen* 
Al^ however, was not yet loet; and never before had Elfrida 
bestowed such pains in decorating her person u she did on the 
day of the kinjfs arrival She wu resolved upon captivatiog 
Um; and as nature had dono so much, she oalled in the charms 
tf ait l» five a finish to her unequalled beau^. WecanalmosI 
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fttnc7 poor AthelwOld fidgeting aboot the tnrret-ttair^ and think* 
ing evorj minute which she spent over her toilet an hoor; and 
what a hopeless look the poor Saxon nobleman most have given, 
as, starded by the trumpets which announced the coming of the 
king, she rose from her seat with a proud step^ and a kindling 
eye, glancing contemptuously upon her husband u she passed 
and hurrying eagerly to the gate, to be foremost in welcoming 
the sovereign. The king was charmed; Athdwold was found 
murdered in a neighbouring wood; Edgar married Elfrida^ and 
her name is ano^er of those foul stains which disfigure the 
page of history. There is no proof that Edgar stabbed Aihel- 
wold with his own hand; on the contrary, there was a natural 
bravery about the king, more in keeping with the chivalric ago 
tiian the barbarous times in which he liv^. To cite a proof of Us 
valour : it had been reported to him that Kenneth of Scodan^ 
who was then on a visit at the English court, had one day said 
that it was a wonder to him so many provinces should obey a 
man so little; for Edgar was not only small in stature, but very 
thin. The Saxon king never named the matter to his guesti 
until one day when they were riding out together, in a lonely 
wood, when Edgar produced two swords, and handing one to the 
Scottish sovereign, said, ** Our arms shall decide which ought to 
obey the other; for it wiU be base to have asserted that at a 
feast which you cannot maintain with your sword." Kenneth 
recalled his ill-timed remark, apologize^ and was forgiven. 
Such a man would scarcely stoop to so base an aet as assassina- 
tion* 

None of the Saxon kings had ever evinced such a love of 
pomp and display as Edgar. He summoned all the sovereigns to 
do homage for the kingdoms they held under him, at Chester; and, 
not content with this acknowledged vassalage^ he commanded his 
barge to be pkced in redness on the river, and, seating him- 
self at the hekn, was rowed down the Dee by the eight tributary 
kings who were his guests. But with all his pride he was 
generous; and to Kenneth of Scotland, who had thus conde- 
scended to become one of his royal bargemen, he gave the 
whole wide county of Louth, together with a hundred ounces cf 
the purest gold, and many costly rings, ornaments^ and pvecioua 
stones, beside se?eral valuable dresses of the riohest silk; only 
exacting in return that Kenneth should once a year, attend his 
principal feast Bveiy spring he lodo in rich anay throi^ 
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bis kiogdoiDy tocompanied hj Dmistiii and tlie nobles of Us 
coorty when he examined into the conduct of the rolers he had 
appointed over the proTincea, and rigorond/ enforced obedience 
to the laws. He gare greit encouragement to foreign arti* 
fleers^ regardless from what country thej came; if thej but 
erineed superior skill in workmanship^ it was a sure pass* 
port to the patronage of Edgar. The tax which Athelstan 
imposed upon the Welsh, after he had won the battle of 
Brunanburgy Edgar commuted into an annual tribute of three 
hundred woIfcs' heads; and, bj such a wise measure, the 
kingdom was so thinned of this formidable animal, that on the 
fourth year a sufficient number could not be found to make up 
the tribute. Three centuries after, and in the rdgn of Edward 
the Firsly we find England again so infested with wolves^ that 
a royal mandate wu issued to effSsct their extinction in the 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford^ and Stafford, and 
that in other places great rewards were also given for their 
destruction. Our Saxon ancestors called January Wolf-month, 
** because^" says an old chronicle, "people are wont always in 
that moneth to be more in danger to be devoured of wolves than 
in any season ds of the yere, for that through the extremity of 
cold and sdow, those ravenous creatures could not find of other 
beasts sufficient to fSsed upon." The terror with which the 
wolf was regarded bv our forefathers, doubtless caused maoj of 
the Saxon Ungs and leaders to assume the name of an animal 
which was so formidable for its courage and ferocity. Thus we 
find such names as ^thelwulf, the noble wolf; Berhtwulf, the 
aiustiious wolf; Wulfric, powerful u a wolf; Eardwulf, the 
wolf of the province; Wulfheah, the tall wolf; Sigwulf, the 
victoriooa wolf; and Ealdwolf, the old wolf. So infested were 
the "cars* of Lincobshire, and the woUs of Yoricshire, with 
wolves, which were wont to breed, in what are now the marsh* 
lands beside the Trent, amongst the sedge and rushes, that the 
shepherds were compelled to drive their fiocks at night for 
safety into .the towns and viUages. And in the time of 
Athdstan, a retreat was built in the forest of Flixton, in 
Tofkshire^ for passengers to shelter in, and defend themsdvei 
ikom the attacks of wolves. 

Edgar died in the jear 97^ at the age of thirty-two. By 
luB first wife he had ason named Edward, who succeeded himi 
also a daughter who ended her lift in a Aunneiy. By £lfind% 
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•* The tyrtnnoat aod bloody te( ii done ; 
The most areh doed of piteoai miMaoio 
That «vir yoi tUi l«ad wm guilty of.**— SsASiniB* 






tbe widow of the murdered Atbdwold, be had two munM, 
Edmaod, who died yoongy and Ethehred* who in his toni 
obtained the crown hj the murder which Elfrida caused to be 
committed. i, 

Elfinc, who lived a few jreart after the death of Edgar, has 
left the following highlj-coloured testimonial in praise of his 
character: ** Of all the kings of the English nation, he was the 
most powerful And it was the Divine will that his enemies, both 
kings and earls, who came to him desiring peace, should, 
without any battle, be subjected to him to do what he willed. 
Hence he was honoured over a wide extent of land."* This 
panegyric, we think, is somewhat ovwdrawn; it is true that he 
kept up a large fleet, consisting of twelve hundred ships, which 
he stationed on different points of the coast— that he punished 
those who plundered the vessels of his merchants««xeouted the 
law rigorously on the coiners of false money, and left England 
as free from robbers as it had been at the close of the reign of 
Alfred. Still, with all his high-sounding titles, which in some 
of his charters run to the length of eighteen lines; he rivets not 
the eye, nor interests the heart,- like many of his predeoessoct 
who gnwe the great gallery of our early Saxon kings. * 
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EDWABD THE MABTTB. 






* For tilnte iBiy do tbo tamo Hiiasi by 
Tlio Spirit, in tinoerity, 

Wliieh other men an tempted to, . : < 

And it tbe derfl'e inetanoe do'-^BuruB's HMbna^ 7', < 
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Edwmd, called the Ifar^, was a mere boy of fifteen when he ^! 

ascended the thron^ which was vacated by the death of his i/ \ 

father, Edgar. As he had been schooled under Dunstan, and f, 

his inind moulded to suit the purposes of tlie ambitious primate, j 1 

he was chosen, in <q^position to the wishes of £lfrid% who boldly r;. 
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came forward and claimed the crown for her ion EtMred, then 
a child only six jeara old. Thia aspiring queen was not without 
her. adherents; and as the rigorous measures to which Dunstan 
had resorted, to coerce the married clergy and exclude them from 
officiating in the churchesi had render^ him unpopular in many 
. quarter^ numhers were found ready to rally round Elfrida and her 
aon Ethehed. But Edward had been appointed king by the 
will of his father, and the charge against his legitimate appears 
to have been altogether unfounded; for he was the undoubted 
aon of Edgar, and the fruit of his first marriage with Elfleda, 
who was called " the Fair;*' and Dunstan adopted the readiest 
method of settling the dispute by assembling the bishopsi and 
such of the nobles as were favourable to his canse^ then placing 
the crown at once upon his head. 

Meantime the contest continued to be waged more keenly be- 
tween the monks and the secular clergy. Dunstan had opposed 
the coronation of Ethdred; and Elfrida, who was as bold as she 
was creel, rose up^ and took the part of the married priests. 
Elfere^ the governor of Merda, also set the primate at defiance, 
emptied all the monasteries in his province of the Benedictine 
monka^ and levelled many of their buildings to the ground — a 
strong proof that the power of the archbishop was on the wane. 
Alwin, the governor of East Anglia, took the side of Dunstan; 
gave shelter to the monks who had been driven out of Mercia; 
and chased the married priests from the province over which he 
ruled. Beside Mercia, the secular clergy had obtained possession 
of many monasteries; and to end these disputes, Dunstan con* 
vened a synod at Winchester. Here a voice is said to have 
issued bm the crucifii: which waa fixed in the wall, which for- 
bade all change; and instead of arguing the matter fairly, Dan* 
atan at once exdaimed— *' A divine voice has determined the 
affidr; what wish ye more?^ This artifice, however, did not 
succeed; for there were then, as now, men who had great mis- 
givings about Dunstan's mirades^ and who bdieved that he 
wbuU not hesitate to avail himself of any means he could impress,- 
to carry out his object Dunstan, seeing the mistrust and doubt 
with which his pretended mirade was recdved, resolved that, if 
tbnr did not acoede to his wishes^ his next attempt at the mar* 
veUooa ahould be accompanied with proof of his vengeance. 

It was in the year 978 that this second or third council waa 
hddatCalne. It wa% as befon^ a Saxoo parliament or witen*- 
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gemote coiutsting of the nobles and princifMd elergj of the nation* 

The opponents of Dunstan appear to have grown hot in arga-. 

ment, and, aeeording to one of our ancient historiansi William of , 

Malmesburjy ** the matter was agitated with great warmth of y 

eontrorersjy and the darts of manj reproaches were thrown on 

Dunstan, but could not shake him.'* The following reply of 

the primate to the attack made upon him is given from Os- 

berne, who was the friend and councillor of the archbishop 

LangfranCy a man who held Dunstan in the highest estimation. 

Osbeme was alive about a centurj after the event took place 

which he records. After having defended himself for some time» 

Dunstan concluded with these remarkable words; < Since yoa 

did not, in such a lapse of time, bring forward your accusation, 

but, now that I am old and cultivating taciturnity, seek to dis* 

turb me by these antiquated complaints» lean/eu thai lam uh» 

willing thai you $hmdd conquer me* I commit the cause of his 

churdt to Christ as the Judge.' He spoke, and the wrath of 

the angry Deity corroborated what he said; for the house was 

immediately sluken; the chamber was loosened under their feet; 

his enemies were precipitated to the ground, and oppressed by 

the weight of the crushing timbers. Bur whbkb ths saimt 

WAS BBCLIKIICO WITH HIS FRIBND8, TBEBB BO BUIB OOCVBBBD." 

Eadmar, who was contemporary with Osbeme, expresses him- 
self still more clearly, though he appears not for a moment to 
have suspected that the villanous affair was arranged by Dun* 
Stan and his confidential friends. ** He spoke, and, lol the floor . 
under the feet of thoie who had come together agamet him fett 
from beneath them^ and all wero alike precipitated; but where 
Dunstan stood with hii/riendif no ruin of the houses no aecident 
happened." The Saxon chronide, an authentic record of that 
period, also notices the falling in of the floor, and the escape of 
Dunstan, As this is the greatest blot on his character, we have y. , 

been careful in producing such undisputed authorities. To at- [^ \* 

tribute the catastrophe to an aooident, would be reasonable^ had j 

only Dunstan himself escaped; but when we look at the eondu- 1 1 

sion of the speech whidi is attributed to him by those who ad- L 

mired his character— « I confess that I am unwilling yon should p 

conquer^-— and see it recorded that all his friends were unin- 
jured, we are surdy Justified in eonduding that the floor had 
been previoudy undermined, and that all was so arranged tiiat, 
at a given signal, the only remaining prop was removed, and 
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Dunatan and his friends were left seeore to gint their gace on 
I* their slain and woanded enemies; for many of the nobles on 

whom the beams and rafters fell were killed upon the spot. 
That the erime rested with Dunstan alone» we eannot believe— 
many must have been cognisant of it; the strength of the council 
waa against the primate, and but for this accident, miracle, or, 
^ as we believe^ carefuUy-planned scheme of vilkny, Dunstan's 

. power would at once hsTe ended; as it was, to quote the words 
of the old chronicler, ** tliis miracle gave peace to the archbishop." 
When his friend AUidwold died, and the see of Winchester was 
( , vacant, Dunstan wished to appoint his friend Elphegus to the 

bishopric; but meeting with some opposition amongst the nobles, 
lie boldly asserted that St. Andrew had appeared to him, and 
commanded him to appoint his friend to the vacant see. Here 
we have another proof of the use which Dunstan made of the 
sanctity that was attributed to his character. The miracles which 
are ascribed to him— his combats with the devil, who was con* 
stantly appearing to him in every imaginable shape, such as 
that M a bear, a dog, a viper, and a wolf, may be found fully 
recorded in the ancient life, written by Bridfirth, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Dunstan.* We have dwelt thus 
lengthily on the life of this singular and ambitious man, as in it 
we see fullv illustrated the evil consequence of persecuting and 
retarding the progress of superior talent It is probable that no 
one ever set out in the world with a firmer determination of 
acting honestly and uprightly than Dunstan; it is also dear, 
that in intellectual attainments he ranked amongst the highest 
which that age produced; nor do we think that we should be 
much in error in assuming that when, in his old age, he looked 
— back, through the dim vista of years, to the bright and promising 
I M morning of his life, he often sighed for that retirement which he 

i might have eiyoyed in the sodety of her whom his heart first 

i dung to; nor can we marvel if tiie crimes which are attributed 

I to bmi are tme^ which is strongly supported by the evidence we 

[ have produced, that in his old age his dumber was often broken 

1 by such fearful apparitions-^the creation of a guilty consdenc^ 

I as his friend and biogrq>her Bridfirth has stated vrere ever 

I , present before Us diseMod imagination. 

[ ' • AtpH* 9TT ef T«a«^t«*ABsl<»-8noiM.'' vd.lUtt thi sommeaeMMiit 

. eTaloaf •aifdiiUsaaUsa ths sadMitUm ef St. Daartsa,whieli sis stiU 
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Donstan still stood high in the favoar of his yoathfnl sorereigiiy 
and the primate shielded him, for a time, from the vengeance 
of Elfrida, who aimed at placing the crown upon the head of 
her son Ethelred; to accomplish this, a conspiracj had heen 
formed to assassinate Edward, in which the governor of Mercia, 
who had driven out the clergy, is said to have leagued himsdf 
with the qoeen-dowager; for piurty-feeling still raged as strongly 
on the sides of the monks and the secular clergy as ever; and 
aged as Danstan was, there yet remained many enemies, who 
anxiously sought his overthrow; but the nobles continued to 
remain true to their king, and, while they surrounded hiiQ, he 
was safe from the meditated blow. 

The long looked for hour came at last Edward was out, one 
day, hunting near Wareham, in Dorsetshire, when, either having 
outridden his attendants, or purposely resolved to visit his 
mother-in-law, he rode up to Corfe Castle, where she resided 
with her son Ethelred, and without alighting from his horse, had 
a brief interview with Elfrida, at the gate. She received him 
with an assumed kindness, and urgenUy pressed him to dis- 
mount This he declined doing, and having requested to see his 
brother Ethelred, he called for a cup of wine, which was brought, 
when, just as he had raised it to his lips, one of Elfrida'a attend* 
ants stepped behind him, and stabbed him in the bacL Dropping 
the cup from his hand, he struck the spurs into his horse, and | ^ 

fled; for we can readily imagine that one glance at the counte* 
nance of Elfrida satisfied the wounded monarch that she was the 
instigator of the murderous deed. With no one near to follow 
or support him, he soon fainted through loss of blood, and fdl 
from his saddle; the affrighted steed still plunged onward, with 
headlong speed, dragging the body of the king along, over the 
rugged road, as he still hung wiUi his foot suspended in the 
stirrup. When discovered by his attendants, he was dead— his ^. j 

course was traced by the beaten ground over which his mangled e\.' ' 

body had passed, and the blood that had stained the bkded grass, \ 

and left its crimson trail upon the knotted stems against which Li 

it had struck. His remains wero bumti and ^ero h some g; ' 

doubt whether even his ashes wero preserved for intennent 
^No worse deed," says the Saxon chronicle^ ''had been oom- 
mitted among the people of the Anglo-Saxons since tfaqr Ant 
came to the land of Britain." Edward wu aol moro than l , i 

eighteen years of age when he was murdered* p' 
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His deathy however^ wi8 not the first that Elfrida had caused* 
In the records of Ely, mention is made of an abhot named 
Biythonody who attracted her attention as he came to the palace 
on matters connected with his abbey. As he was about to take 
his departure, Elfrida requested to speak with him apart, under 
the plea of unburthening her conscience. What passed at this 
private interview would probably never have been known, but 
through her own confession, when she became a penitent, and 
acknowledged her guilt She made such proposals to the abbot 
as he was unwilling to concede to. Her fondness soon changed 
to revenge, and shortly after the virtuous abbot was assassinated. 
Such was the woman who comes heaving up, like a blood*stained 
shadow, into the next reign, and whose evil influence brought 
such woe upon England. It is said that Ethdred wept bitterly 
at the death of hb brother Edward, whom he dearly loved, and 
^tflat his mother seised either a torch or a thick wax candle, and 
beat the young prince with It until he was senseless. So un* 
popular were Elfrida and her son, that an attempt was made to 
xiise an illegitimate daughter of Edgar to the throne. The 
young lady was the daughter of Wulfr^ whom he had violently 
carried mm the nunnery of Wilton. The plot failed, and 
Ethelnd succeeded to the crown, in 978| and in the tenth year 
«fliisage. 



CHAPTERXXX. 

BTHELBBD THE IWBBADT. 

• And wbes tbey tdk of Urn, thty shikt tinir bttda, 
And wliispCT «na taoUier in tlM «tr; 
And iM OMt spMikt, doth sripo Uio heam't wilit; 
Whao ho thol hoon, mokes tnrUL oetion, 
With vilBkM hiv«s» with Mds, with roUiag 07«s.* 

BaABOPsma. 

Ite ambitious hopes of Elfrida were jusdy doomed to meet 
with disappointment: the power she sought to obtain by die 
assassination of Edward eluded her grasp^ and Dunstan, though 
i^ and itiirm, atill stood at the hcSd of Us partj» triumphant 
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The Saxons looked with diflguflt upon a woman who had caused 
her son-in-law to ho stabbed at her own castle-gate; and there 
18 but little doubt that the primate, for a time, so successfully ^ 

raised the popular indignation against her, that she was com- i*., 

polled to seek shelter in a nunnery until the storm subsided* 
On the head of the son of the murderess, the primate placed the 
crown, in 978; and it is recorded that, instead of pronouncing 
a blessing upon it, the stem churchman gave utterance to a bitter 
malediction, foreboding that a reign which was begun with 
bloodshed and murder, could only end in sorrow, suffering, and 
dishonourable humiliation. Ethelred possessed not those quali- 
ties which, by their sterling worth, weigh down all unpopular 
opinion; where the darkness had once settled, it remained; for 
he illuminated it not by the brilliant achieTcment of glorious 
deeds. In the eyes of the Saxon nation the blood of Alfred i' 

was at last contaminated; the wisdom which had so long 
governed Enghmd peaceably, had waned away; and the arm 
which had struck terror into the hearts of five nations on the 
field of Brunanburg, was now weak and powerless; for the 
throne of England was at last occupied by the child of a mur^ i^V 

deress, whom Dnnstan, from his apparent apathy, had already 
nick 'named ** The Unready.'* 

England had long been rent asunder by dvil dissensions^ 
which the accession of Ethelred only tended to increase instead 
of assuaging: the sceptre had before-time fallen into young and 
helpless hands without diminishing the kingdom's strength, 
but there were then none of those private heart-burnings to i« 

conteud against; none of that party bitterness which divided 
family against Aunily, for the state was supported by the united 
strength of its nobles, and its councils swayed by a feding of 
union and harmony. It was not the monks and the seculsr 
clergy that this long contention alone affected; almost every i:j , 

town and viUage was divided against itself for the quarrel ex* },.r 

tended to the domestic hearth. Dunstan could not drive a i'w^ 

married priest from the church without making enemies of the |/, 

whole family; there was the insulted wife as well as the bus* l- ' 

band to app'^ase; thoa came a wide circle of fdatiotts and |?^ ; 

ficiends, while, on the part of the monks, no such extensive |'i , 

ramifications were arrayed. Thousands were therefore found ^v . 

rsady to overthrow* govenunent whidi was headed by the j . 

nrimate.- .... ... t^J ■ 
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Such internal dissensions as these could not pass unnoticed bj 
the Danes, who were erer on the alert to shake off the Saxon 
joke when an opportanitj presented itself; and rumours of 
the discords which reigned in England were soon blown over 
the Baltic; and many an anxious eye began to look out over 
the sea for succour; for the northmen had long pined for a king 
of their own nation to reign over the territoiy which they occu- 
pied in England. Dunstan, who had lent his powerful aid in 
supporting the sceptre throughout three reigns» had, by this 
time^ grown dd, and feebly and helpless; Elfrida had weak- 
h , , ened the power she once possessed, by the very means she took 

f ; . ' ' to strengthen it; and two years after the accession of Ethebred, 

Danish ships again began to appear, and pour out their pirates 
to ravage as of old, and spread terror along the English coasts, 
for the tidings soon reached the rocky shores of Norway, 
(^ that there was no longer the wisdom of an Alfred to guide the 
•* ! ! government, nor the arm of an Athelstan to protect the English 

throne. While, to add to this state of disunion and broken 
government, it is believed many of the influential Saxons were 
In league with the Danes^ and covertly encouraged the new 
invaders. 
( , < i Passing over the minor invasions, which first conristed of 

. ! '. seven ships^ and then of three, and of the trifling engagements 

which succeeded, and in which the Saxons were at one time 
: i' • defeated, and at another victorious, we shall commence with the 

. , ' •) first formidable force, which was commanded by Justin and 

Gurthmnnd, and which was opposed by a strong Saxon 
force, headed by Byrhtnoth, the governor of Ess^ The 
_ sea-kings first sent a herald to the Saxon court, demanding 
tribute; the Saxon nobleman raised his buckler, and, looking 
]" ^, sternly at the messenger while he shook his javelin in his fac^ 

1 . exdaimed — ** Herald of the men of the ocean, hear from mv 

] lips the answer of this people to thy message. Instead of tn« 

I ' bttte^ they will bestow on you iheir weapons, the edge of their 

\ mars, their ancient sw<vds, and the weight of Uieir arms. 

^ .: Hear me^ mariner, and carry back my message of high indigna- 

i tion in return. Say, that a Saxon eari, with his retainers, here 

stands imdannted; that he will defend unto death this land, the 
domain of my sovereign, Etheked, bit pec^ and his tenitonr. 
Tell the Vikincrs that I shall think it but dastardly if they 
j * MiM l» their shipa with the boo^^witboot joining Ui battle^ 
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ginoe thej bare ad^anoed thus hr into our land."* A rirer 

divided the hostile foree8» and the Saxon earl allowed the in* 

Taden a free passage across it unmolested, before the battle 

eommenoed. One of the sea-kings fell earij in the conflict; V 

Brrhtnoth selected the other for his opponent^ and the bold p^ 

Vikingr accepted the challenge. The first javelin which the ; 

sea-king hurled, slightlj wounded the Saxon leader; Brjhtnoth i . 

then struck the sea-king with his spear, but the Dane ^ so t ! 

mancBUvred with his shield, that the shaft broke, and the spear r ' 

sprang back and recoiled.'' The next blow struck bj the Sixaa ' ^ ' 

earl pierced the ringed chains of the sea-king's armour, and 

the pointed weapon stuck in his heart The Dane had no 

sooner fallen, than the Saxon was struck bj a dart: a 70utfa» 

named Wulfinor, ** a boj in the field," who appears to havo 

been the earl*s page, or armour-bearer, with his own hand drew 

out the javelin which had transfixed the bodj of BryhtnoO, 

and hurled it back at the Dane who had just launched it, with 

such foroe^ and so sure an aim, that it struck him, and he fell 

dead. The Saxon earl was alreadj staggering tiirough loss of |^ ^ 

Uood, when one of the pirates approached him, with the intent } ; 

of plundering him of *^ his gems, his vestment^ his ring^ and hta 

ornamental sword.** But Brjhtnoth had still strength enough 

left to uplift his heavy battle-axe^ ** broad and brown of edge,** 

and to strike such a blow on the corslet of the Dane^ that it 

compelled him to loose his hold. After this he fell, covered 

with wounds, but Uttering his commands to the last moment . . 

Although the battle was continued for sooke time after his deatlH |! 

the Saxons were defeated. 

Turn we now to Ethehred. While here and there a Saxon 
chief was found bold enough to make head, like BryhtnoA, 
against the invaders, die dastardly sovereign assembled his 
witena-gemot, to consult as to what amount of tribute should \' 

be paid to the invaders, to induce them to abandon the island. jj;' 

Siric^ the successor of Dunstan, is said to have been thefirst ';. 

who proposed this cowardlv measure. Had the old primate ' T 

been alive, with all his faults, he would have seen Eng* vf *■ 

land drenched with Saxon blood, and been foremost in this |»]^ - 

ranks to have spilt his own, ere he would have seen his country l''^- ^ 

degraded by such an unmanly concession. Ten thousand pouncts f * * 

was the digraceful grant paid to purchase a temponuy peace y .• 

with the Danes. The invaders received their mon^t departed fi; 
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nd ^eeffljr xetunied with a greater foroe to demand a kiiger 
imiL Tlie nmthmen fimod ao lack of allies in a land where 
their ooimtiTmen had 80 long heen located, who^ shaking off their 
aDegianoe to Enghuad, flew eagerl/ to amiBy and joined the 



Bnt the dd Saxon sfnrit was not yet whollj extinct There 
was still remaining amongst the nohles a few who were resolved 
not to be plnndered with impnni^. With great effort thej at 
last sooeeeded in arousing the lethargic king; and bj his com- 
auuid» a few strong ships were built at London^ and filled with 
chosen soldiers; and to Alfrie» the goyemor of Merda, was en- 

! ', - trusted the guidance of the Saxon fleet His first orders were 

to ndl round the southern coasts and to attack the Danes at 
some particular port in which thej could easily be surrounded. 
A duke and two bishops were also joined with him in the com* 
mandi AUnc turned traitor, communicated to the Danes the 
(^ meditated mode of attack, then earned with him what foroe he 
*• eould in the nighty and secretlj joined the iuTaders. The rest 
of the fleet remained true to their unworthj king, and honestlj 
executed their duty; although, through the frustration of their 
able phn% thej found the Danish ships in fall flight, and at 
first were oolj able to capture one of the enemy's Tcssds. But 
that courage and perseverance which have so long distinguished 
the English navy^ were^ even in this earlj age^ frequentiy evinced; 
and before the Danish ships were able to regain a safe harbour, 

' I ' many of them were captured by the Sftsons, and, amongst the 

' • ; ^ rest were those which the traitor Alfiric had carried over to the 

enemy; he^ however, contrived to escape; and Ethebed,— who 

bad been trained in the barbarous school of Elfrida, — ^to avenge 

_ the crimes committed by Alfiric, ordered the ^es of his son, 

4 ' Algar, to be put out The next attack was made upon Lincdn* 

abir^ but the command of the Saxons was again entrusted to 

r ; three chie& of Danish origin, who appear to have crossed over, 

I i and joined their eonatiymen at the commencement of the 

i ;^ batthb 

' It was in the spring of 994 fliat a fbrmidable fleet entered the 

Thamei^ condsting of nearly a hundred ahips, and commanded 
by out, king of Norway, and Swein, king of Denmark. On 
fint landing, they took finmal possession of England, according 
to an ancient eostom of theb eoontiy, by first planting one 
laneo ugm the shon^ and throwing another into the river 
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thej had eroflsed. AlthoDgh aome resistance was oiFeredy and 
they were compelled to abandon their original plan of plan* 
dering London, thej were enabled to over-run Essex and Kent; , 

and satisfied with the plunder they obtained in these conn* { 

ties, they next turned their arms sucoessfuUj against Sussex 
and Hampshire, and in none of these places did thej meet with 
opposition of suffident importance to draw forth a word of com- 
ment from the ancient chroniclers — a strong proof of the dis- 
affection that must have reigned amongst the Saxons, and of the 
unpopularity of Ethelred's government. 

Instead of arming in the defence of his kingdom, Ethelred 
again had recourse to his exchequer, and deqwtched messengers 
to know the terms the Danes demanded for a cessation of hos* 
tilities. Sixteen thousand pounds (though some of our early 
historians have named a much larger sum) was the price the 
northern kings now claimed for the purchase of peace. It was 
paid; and the king of Norway, after having received hostages 
for his safety, paid a visit to the Saxon court While he was 
Ethelred's guest he was baptized, and, as it appears, not for the . 
first time, for the sea-kings cared but little for changing their 
creed, when rich presents accompanied the persuasions of the 
Christian bishops. But whether Olaf departed a pagan or a ' 
Christian, he solemnly promised nevte more to invade England, 
and religiously kept his word. 

After the lapse of about three years, Swein, king, of Den* 
mark, again resumed his hostilities. . Wessex, Wales^ Cornwall, 
and Devonshire^ were this time ravaged. The monastery of 
Tavistock was destroyed, and although laden with plunder, so 
little dread had the Danes of the Saxons that they boldly took 
up their quarters for the winter in the island. It is true they 
were not allowed to carry on their work of destruction without 
molestation; but no sooner was an attack planned and a battle 
arranged, than either treason or accident overthrew or checked 
the operation. A spirit of disaffection reigned amongst the 
people. That earnestness of purpoecb And determined valour, 
which had hitherto so strongly marked the Saxon character 
seemed all but to have died out As for Ethdred, though like 
his mother, handsome in features, and tall of stature^ he had 
neither the abilities to figurein the Add nor the calnnet William 
of Malmesbury pictured his character in three word% when he 
oOled him a <« fine sleeping figure.'* While Swein was engaged 
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in a war with Okf of Norwaj, another annj of Danes landed 
in England, though under what leader has not transpired. At 
ereTj new invasion the Danes rose in their demands, and this 
time their forbearance was purchased bj the enormous sum of 
twenty-four thousand pounds. 

We now arrire at one of the darlcest pages of Engh'sh history 
—a massacre which throws into shade iht sanguinary slaughter 
*r ecmmttted by the command of Hengist, at Stonehenge. By what 
. means this vast conspiracy was formed is not clearly stated, 
although it is on record that letters were sent secretly from the 
king to erexy ci^ and town in England, commanding all the 
Saxon people throughout the British dominions to rise on the 
same day, and at the same hour, to slaughter the Danes. On 
the day that ushered in the feast of St Brice, in the year 
1002, this crnel command was executed, though we trust 
that there is some exaggeration in the accounts given by 
|/ t f^ \ the ancient chroniclers, which state, that all the Danish families 

scattered throughout England; husbands, wives, children, down 
. to the smiling infant that pressed the nipple with ** its bone* 
less gums," were^ within the space of one brief hour, mer* 
cilessly butchered. Even Gunhilda, the sister of Swein, the 
Danish king, who had married a Saxon earl, and become a 
Christian, was not saved from the inhuman massacre; and her 
boy, though the son of a Saxon nobleman, was first slain before 
her face, ere she herself was beheaded. For nearly five 
generations had the Danes been settled down in England; yet 
we fear this dreadful order spared not those whose forefathers 
had been bom on the soiL Through the eye of imagination we 
look with horror upon such a scene. We picture near neigh- 
^ hours who had lived t«f ether for years— who had, when chil- 
dren, pUyed together— who had grown up and intermarried;— 
we picture the wife rising up against the husband, the father 
daying his son*in-kw; for neither guest» friend, nor relation 
appear to have been spared. The insolence^ and excess, and 
brutality of the Danish soldiers formed no excuse for the 
slanghter of the more peaceable inhabitants who had so long 
been allowed to occupy the land, and had become naturalised 
to the soil Pomp andgrandeur, and military array, to a certain 
extent, disguise the horron of war, though thej lessen not the 
effect aueh scsnes prodnce upon a sensitive mind : but here 
lliera was MHUiy to OQOoeal eold-Uooded and naked 
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from the open eye of day. Bot Swein is alre&dj at the head of 

his fleet, riding over the billows* and to him we will now turn, as 

he stands upon the deck of his vessely breathing Teogeanoe y 

against the Saxons. «. 

The army which Swein led on is said to hare consisted of 
only the bravest and noblest soldiers. There was not a shive» . 
nor a freed man, nor an old man amongst the number. The 
ships in which they were embarked rose long and high above the 
waters, and on the stem of each was engraven the same figure 
as that which was wrought upon the banner of its commander. 
The vessel which bore the king of Denmark was called the Great 
Sea Dragon : it was built in the shape of a serpent^ the prow 
curving, and forming the arched neck and fanged head of the 
reptile, while over the stem of the ship hung the twisted folds 
which resembled its tail On the heads of others were sem* 
blances of maned bulls and twined dolphins, and grim figures of 
armed men, formed of gilt and burnished copper, which flashed 
back the rays of sunlight, and left tnuls, like glittering gold^ 
upon the waves. When Uiey landed, they unfurM a mysterious . . 

flag of white silk, in the centre of which was embroidered a ^ 

hlSck raven, with open beak, and outstretched wings^ as if in 
the act of seizing upon its prey. This banner, to secure Tictory» 
according to the Scandinavian superstition, had been worked i • 

by the hands of Swein's three sisters in one nighty while they ' - 

accompanied the labour with magio songs and wild gestures. ~ 
Such WPS the formidable array which, in the spring of 1008^ 
approached the shores of England. 

When the Danes landed, they seized upon all the horses they 
could meet with, and thus formed a strong body of cavahy; 
they then attacked Exeter, slew manyof the inhabitants, and 
plundered the city. The county of Wilts was next ravaged^ 
and savagely did Swein avenge the murder of his countrymen* 
Castles and towns were taken in rapid succession, and wherever 
they passed, they left behind them desolating traces of fire and |.j> 

^word. When they were met by the Saxon army, the leader };| 

Alfrio feigned iUness, and declined the contest; thus, without 
scarcely a blow having been struck by the English, the Danes 
ravaged and plundered the country, and slew thousands of the 
inhabitants; then escaped in safety with the spoil, and r^ued 
their ships, leaving behind them a land of moumiog^ whioh • 
grfevoua famine was now also afflicting. i- ^ * 
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In tbe following year, Swein retomed to England with 
Ids fleeC> and destroyed Norwich. Some slight opposition was 
offined to him bj the East Anglians, bot it was not sufficient to 
prevent him from reaching ^ ships, and escaping, as nsoal, 
with the plunder. Torketa^ who had an interview with Swein, 
drew the following vivid picture of the miseries of England at 
thb period. ** We possess,** said he, ** a country illustrious and 
poworfnl; a lung asleep^ solidtous only about women and wine, 
and trembling at war; hated by his people, and derided by 
strangers. Generals, envious of each other; and weak governor^ 
ready to fly at the first shout of battle." 

In 1006, the Danes again appeared, and this time they re- 
ceived thirty-six thousand pounds to forbear their hostilities. 
They, however, attacked Canterbury, and made Elfeg, the arch- 
bishops prisoner. He vras secured with chains, and removed 
£Rim one encampment to another; for they believed him to be 
rich, and were resolved not to part with him, unless he first 
paid a heavy ranscmL The price they fixed upon was three 
thousand gold pieces. ** I have no money <rf my own,** said the 
archbishop, **and am resolved not to deprive my ecclesiastical 
territory of a single penny on my account** It was in vain 
that the Danes urged him, dav after day, to raise a ransom. The 
archbishop was finu, and said, **I wiU not rob my poor people 
of that which they have need of for flieir sustenance.^ One day, 
when they had been drinking freely, the primate was brought 
before the Danish chiefs for pastime, bound, and seated upon a 
lean, meagre-looking horse. In this pitiable plight, he was led 
into the centre of the ettemy*s encampment, in which was 
placed a huge circle of stones, and on these the sea-kings and 
their followers were seated. Around them were scattered heaps 
of bones of oseo, the remains of thdr rude repast Some of 
the chiefs sat with their drinking-horns in their hands, others 
vesting idly with thefar hands on the hilts of their swords and 
battle-axes. Aa soon as the primate appeared in the dxde^ 
they raised a loud shoot, and exdaimed: ** Give us gold, bishop— 
give us goUl or we will compel thee to pky such a game as 
ahall be talked of throughout the whole worU.** JSUeg calmly 
answered: ** I have but the gold of wisdom to offinr you; receive 
that» and abandon vow superstitions, and become converts to the 
traoQod.* The drunken ehiefi^ considering thia as an insult to 
their idi(ie^ hastily lese up ften^ their amk tribunal, mi, 
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•eldng upon the legs and thigh bones of the oxen wUcih thej had 
been devoaring, thej heal him until he fdl prostrate upon the 
ground. He endeaTOured in vain to kneely and offer up a last 
prajer, but sank forward« through weakness; when a Danish 
soldier, whom he had formerlj baptised, stepped forward, and 
dealt him a heavj blow on the skull with his battle-axe^ and ter- 
minated his sufferings. The bodj of the murdered bishop was 
purchased bj the SmoM, ud carried to London, where it was 
buried.* 

The next method which Ettelred had I 'e cour se to^ was to laj 
an oppressive tax upon the land; every 310 hides of land was 
assessed to build one vessel, and every eight hides to furnish a 
hdmet and breastplate. Thus a naval force was raised which 
consisted of seven hundred and eigh^-flve ships, together with 
armour for 80,450 men. This fleet assembled at Sandwidi. 
But treason and misfortune seem now to have dogged every step 
which^he Saxons took. Wulfnoth, who was appointed one oiF 
the commanders^ carried off twen^ shipsb and set up pirate. 
Brihtrio, another leader, pursued him with eighty vessels, part 
of which the tempest wrecked, while the remainder fell idto the 
hands of the traitor and pirate^ Wulfnoth, and he burnt them. 
Such events as these extinguished the last ray of hope that 
dimly gleamed upon the disheartened Saxons. The Danes had 
now only to command and receive. Sixteen counties were at 
at once given up to them, together with the sum of £48,000. . 
Ethdred was now king of only a portion of England; every day 
the people b^gan to sMcde from him, and to shdter themselves 
under the sovereignty of the king of Denmark. It would onhr 
be a diy and wearisome catalogue of names, to run over the rott 
of dties, as they one after another, opened their gates to the 
Danish king. JLondon remained fiiithful to the last, and it wm 
not until Ethdredfled to the isle of Wight» and afterwards to 
Normandy, where he waa kindly reodved br the duke^ whose 
daughter he had married^ thai the metropolis of England admow- 
lodged Swdn as its soverdgn, for the Saxons had at last become 
weary of bdng plundered by the Danes, and of the oppresdve 
taxes which they had been constantly called upon to pay to their 
owaking; sothat thejaaldowBstenly withfiddedi 
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new sorereigDtjy eonsdoos that it could not be worse than the 
olflL Swein, howerer, did not survive long to wear hb regal 
hononrsy but died the jear after hia elevation to the Engltoh 
throne. Where the ancient town of Gainsborough looks down 
upon the silver Trent, that goes murmuring for miles through 
tike still wild marshes of Lincolnshire, did Swein, the king of 
Denmark and of England, breathe his last; and a majestic pile of 
ruins, yet in parts inhabited, stands upon the site of the Mer- 
dan castle in which he died. • After the death of Swein, the 
Danish population of England chose his son Canute, or Knut, as 
thdr sovereign; while the Saxon nobles sent messengers over to 
Normandy, offering to restore the crown to Ethdred, if he 
would ** govern them more righteoudy than he had done before.* 
The king dispatched his son l^mund with the neciessary pledges, 
demanding in return that they should hold every Danish king 
; an outlaw, who should declare himsdf monarch <n England; to 
this they consented, and having pledged himself ** to amend all 
that had been complained o^** Ethdied, the Unready, returned 
to England* 

Canute was, however, resolved to maintain the crown which 
his father had won, and in order to intimidate the Saxons, he 
landed at Sandwich the hostages which Swein had recdved 
from the English as pledges of thdr good faith and submission, 
after having cruelly cut thdr hands and faces; these chiefly con- 
dsted of the sons of the Saxon nobility— a savage retaliation for 
: ' ! > the Danish massacre which Ethdred had authorized. 

I Following the policy adopted by Athdstan, Ethdred now 

made an offer of high rewaSrds to every warrior, of whatever 

;- ^ _ eonntry, who chose to come and fight under the Saxon standard 

—many came, and amongst the number, Olave, a cdebrated 

Tikingr, who afterwards obtained the crown of Nwway. Canute 

also secured the aid of one of the Norwegian earls, named Eric 

; ' * . Edmund, snmamed Ironddes, who was the illegitimate son of 

. j Ethehred, now b^gan to £stinguidi himsdf by hia oppodtion to 

* the Danish king, and to him tiie Saxons already lodged up as a 

ddiverer, even before hia father died, which event took place al 

t : the dose of the year 101& As the struggles between the 

English and the Danes were carried on with great vigour by 

Edmund Ironside and Canute, thejrbeo(»ne matter of history 

vUdi are conneeted with the next brief rdgn. 

We And a ^ooflqr piotve of the adsenUa state, ef Enghmd^ 
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during the lOTereigDtj of Ethelred, in the following oomplaiiit 
made by a Su:on bishop who was living at the period: ** We per* 
petually pay the Duies tribute,* says this old divine, ** and Uiey 
ravage us daily* They burui spoil, and plunder, and carry <^ 
our property to their ships. Such is their successful valour, 
that one of them will in battle, put ten of our men to flight. 
Two or three will drive a troop of captive Christians through 
the country, from sea to sea. Very ollen they seise the wives 
and daughters of our thanes, and cruelly violate them before the 
great chieHtain's face. The slave of yesterday becomes the 
master of his lord to-day, or he abandons his master, flies to the 
sea-kings, and seeks his owner^s life in the first battle that is 
waged against us. Soldiers^ famine, flames, and effusion of 
Uood, are found on every side. Theft and murder, pestilences, 
diseases, calumny, hatrod, and rapine, dreadfully afflict us. 
Widows are frequently compelled into unjust marriages; many 
are reduced to penury and are piUaged. The poor men are sorely 
seduced, and cruelly betrayed, and though innocent, are sold far 
out of this land to foreign slavery. Cradle-children are made 
daves out of this nation, through an atrocious violation of the 
law for little stealings. The right of freedom is tsken away; 
the rights of the servile are narrowed, and the right of charity is 
diminished. Freemen may not govern themselves, nor go where 
they wish, nor possess their own as they Uke. Slaves are not 
suffered to enjoy what they have obtained from their allowed 
leisure, nor what good men have benevolently given for them. 
The dergv are robbed of their franchises^ «id stripped of all 
their comforts.** Such was Enghmd at the period when the 
sceptre was aU but wrested firom the descendants of Alfred, and 
about to bo wielded by the hand of a Danish king. At the last 
struggle which was made to retain it, before the Saxon ^lory 
was fiir a time edipsed, we have now arrived. 

Aasto-8ttNM,|sfs$S6,WLiL MiliiiwUMi 
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•Hit ieitb, whMe ipirit lent ft fln 
Eveii to Ui« dnllett petiaat in hit eaap. 
Being bniited onoe, took lire and beat ewej 
From tlie beet tempeted eooiege in bio troopox 
For ftm Ui metal waa Ua party ateeled; 
Whioh, onee in bim abated* all the raat 
Tmad on thema«lfe8» like dvU and henvy load.* 

SBAnran. 

SDmnm^ who^ fixr his ratoor and hardy oonsUtotioiiy was 
•mnained Ifonside» had alreadr dtstingni^ed himself against 
the Danes^ and shown signs of promise^ which foretold thati 
wheneT«r the sceptre f(£ into his hand, it would be aUj 
wielded. Like those meteoric brilliancies which startle ns bj 
their sadden splendour, then instantlj depart, so was his career 
•—bright, beautifal, and brief* We perceiye a trailing glory 
along the sky over which he passed, but no steady burning it 
the star that left it bdiind. Had he ascended the throne at a 
peaceful and prosperous period, he might probably have doied 
away his days in apathy; for he was one of those spirits bom to 
Uaie upon the fiery inmt of danger, and either speedily to con- 
sumcb or be consumed. He b^pui by measuring his stature 
against a giant, and raised himsdf so high by his Tsliant de- 
portment^ that had a little longer time been allowed him to 
derdope hia growth, he would have overtopped the great 
_Canuteb by whose side he stood. 

He bad seazcdy leisure to put off the mourning which he had 
worn at his father^s fimcral, before he was com^led to aim in 
defence of the capital of the kingdom; for the Danish farces, 
headed by Osnute^ had already laid siege to London, and nearly 
the half of England waa at that period in the possesrion of his 
enendeo. The struggle to carry the capital waa maintained 
with great spirit by the beriegera, and aa brayely repelled by 
the besieged} and the wall which then ran alou^ the whole firont 
of the d^, beside the Thames, waa the scene of many a Talorous 
expbit A bridge^ even at thia early period, stretched orer 
into Soutkwa^ and ott the Suney aide it was stoutly defended 
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by the enemy, wlio for a long time hdd the Saxons at Uj; for i ; 

thej were strengthened hj the ships which Canute had broaghft [. 

up from Greenwich, and placed on the west side of the bridge; ^ 

thus cutting off all aid from the rirer; whilehe left a partof his i - 

fleet belowi to guard against surprise from the mouth of the f ' 

Thames. London was so strongly protected bj its fortresses and 
dtizens» that Edmund was enabled to remove a great portion of ' 
his army, and to fight two battles in the provinces djiring the 
time it was besieged. 

The most important of these was his engagement at Soear* 
Stan, where he addressed his soldiers before commeneing the 
battle, and so kindled their valour by his eloquence,, that at the 
first onset, which was sounded by the braying of the trumpets^ 
the Danish soldiers staggered as if the weight of a mighty 
avalanche had come thundering down amongst them* Edmund 
himself fought amid the foremost ranks— Siera was no sword 
that went deeper into the advanced line of the enemy than his 
own— no arm that made such bleeding gaps as the sovereign's. 
He seemed as if present in almost every part of the field at 
once— wherever his eager eye caught a wavering motion in the 
ranks, there he was seen to rally, and cheer them on. Edrie, 
who had long been in the service of Ethebred, fought on the side 
of Canute, and hy his influence arrayed the men of Wiltshire 
and Somerset against Edmund. So obstinatdy was the battle 
inaintained on both sides, that neither party could claim Ae 
vict<»y when night settled down upon the hard-fought field. 

The dawn of a summer morning saw the combat renewed. 
While yet the silver dew hung pure and rounded upon the 
blood-stained grass, the Saxon trumpets sounded the chaige. 
Foremost as ever in the conflict, Edmund fought his way into 
the Tory thickest of the strife, until he found himself fiice to 
face with Canute. The first blow wUdi the Saxoa king aimed 
at his enemy, Canute received upon Us shield : it was dovea 
asunder; and with such force had the sword of Edmund de- 
scended, that after severing the buckler, the edge of the weapon 
went deep into the neck of the heme which the Danish king 
bestrode. The English monarch still stood alone amid a crowd 
of Danes, making such destructive drdes with his two-handed 
sword, that no one dared i4[>proach him. After having slightly 
wounded Canute^ and slain several of his choiesst wazriors^ 
Edmund was compelled to faD back amongst Ub own soldies% 
whom he now firaud in retreat and i^^n f asitHii 
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WUle Edmund was thus busily engaged in the rerj heart of 
the battle^ the traitor Edrio had struck off the head of a soldier, 
named Osmear, whose countenance dosely resembled that of the 
king, and holding it bj the hair, he had ridden rapidly along 
the Saxon lines, exclaiming: **Flyl flyi and sare yourselves — 
behold the head of your king." Edmund had just succeeded in 
fighting his way through the Danish ranks, when he beheld the 
panic whidi Edrie had spread amongst the soldiers— his first act 
was to seise a spear and hurl it at the traitor— he stooped, missed 
the Mow, and tiie weapon pierced two soldiers who stood near 
him. Edmund then threw down his helmet^ and taking the 
advantage of a rising ground, stood up bareheaded, and called 
upon his warriors to renew the combat; but many were already 
beyond hearing* It was now near sunset, for the confiict had 
Jasted all day long, and those who rallied around him were just 
-auffident to keep up the struggle without retreating, until dark- 
ness again dropped down upon the scene. So end^ the second 
day, and ndthor side could daim the victory. Edmund again 
encamped upon the battle-fidd, for he had stUl suffident fai^ in 
the force that remained with him to renew the contest in the 
morning. Day*dawn, however, revealed the departure of the 
Danes, ood the Saxons found themsdves alone, surrounded by 
the wounded and the dead; for Canute had taken advantage A 
the midnight darkness, and retreated from the field. The 
Danish king hurried off with his army to renew the d^ge of 
Lmdon; i^und foUowed him, and drove the enemy as far as 
Brentford. Here another battle took place; and as we find 
Canute^ soon after, once more beleaguering the capital, the ad van* 
tages the Saxon king gained could only have been slight 
' 8^ng that he could make no impresdon upon London, Canute 
next led his army into Herdty where he appears. to luive met 
with but little oppodtaon; he is sdd to have burnt every town 
he approadied. At Otford, in Kent, Edmund once more 
-attacked the Danidi king, and drove him to Sheppey. Unfor- 
tunatdy, the Saxon soverdgn had admitted Edrio the trdtor 
agdn into his friendship^ and he betraved him; but for this, it is 
^uestaonahfe if Canute codd have maintained another attack. 

It was on the eve of one of these battlesi in which the norths 
men were defeated, that a Danish chie( named UUr, who was 
hoOy ponmed br the Stxon% rushed into a wood, in the hurry 
«f denaty and lost Us way. It waSvno uncommon hardship 
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for a eea-ktng to throw himfldf at the foot of the nearest 

01^ pillow hiB head upon the root^ and deep wumdfy until the 

morning; he would only miss the murmur of the ocean, and, 

to md^e up for its lulling sound, would be saved the trouble of 

raising his hand everj now and then to sweep off the salt spraj 

that dashed over him. But the dawn of daj found him no 

better off than the midnight; he would haye known what course ^ • ^ 

to have steered had he been out alone upon the open ocean, but 

in a forest, where one tree looked, in his eyes, just like another, 

he knew not on what tack to saiL After wandering about for 

some time, he met a Saxon peasant, who was driving home his 

oxen, at that early hour, for it was probably dangerous to allow 

them to be found in the forest after daylight, as the forest-lawa 

were already severe. The Danish chief first accosted the churl, 

by inquiring his name. ** It is Godwin,"* answered the peasant; 

^and you are one of the Danes who were compelled yesterday 

to fly for your Ufe.'* The sea-king acknowledged it was true, 

and asked the herdsman if he could guide him either to tte 

Danish ships, or to where the army was encamped. ^ The Dane 

must be mad," answered Godwin, ** who trusts to a Saxon for 

safety." Ulfrentreated this rude Gurthofthe forest to point him out 

the way, at the same time urging his argument by presenting the 

herdsman with a massive gold ring, to win his favour. Godwin 

looked at the ring— it was probably the first time in his life he 

had ever seen so costly a treasure— and after having carefully 

examined it, he again placed it in the hand of the sea-king, and 

said, " I will not take this, but will show you the way.* UUr 

spent the day at the herdsman's cottage; night came, and found 

Godwin in readiness to be his guide. The herdsman had an 

aged father, who^ before he permitted his son to depwrt, thus 

addressed the Danish chief—*' It is my only son whom I allow 

to accompany you; to your good faith I entrust him; for, re* 

member, thi^ thore will no longer be any safety for him 

amongst his countrjmen, if it is once known that he has been 

your guide. Present him to your king, and entreat him to 

take my son into his service." Ulfr promised, and he kept his 

word, since there is no doubt diat the young herdsman had 

gained upon his favour during the journey, for when the sea* 

lung reached the Danish encampment^ he took the peasant into 

his own tent» placed him upon a seat, (a great honour in those 

days,) whioh was as high as the one he Umsdf oooopie^ and t^ i.. 
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treated him as if he had been his own son. This humble eoir* 
herd» who afterwards married the sea-king's sister, will, ere 
hmg, have to figure amongst the most prominent characters in 
onr history, bat we must leare him for a time» and follow the 
Untunes of the Saxon king, Edmund* 

AAer sustaining the alternations of Tictorj and defeat— having 
been again betrayed by Edric, and making an ofier to Canute 
to decide the (ate of the kingdom by single combat, a challenge 
which the Dandsh king is generaDy belieyed to have declined — 
a trea^ was entered into by the rival sovereigns, in which it 
was agreed that England diould be divided between them. 
They dien, to all appearance, became friends, exchanged gifts 
and garments^ and the opposing armies for a time separated: 
Edmund to reign in the south, and Canute to be king of the 
north— the exact division of the kingdom is not recorded. It 
was, however, a hollow trea^ on the part of the Dane, who is 
« said afterwards to have rewadM every one who brought him the 
head of a Saxon. 

Edmund did not kmg surviva this trea^; that he was assas- 
sinated^ there remains not a doubts but where, or by whose 
hand, is uknown. Two of his own chamberldns are said to 
have been bribed, by either Edrie or CanutCb to destroy him. 
His death took place in the year 1016. Unlike Ethebed, '' be 
was long and deeply lamented by his people," thoiigh his reign 
was so short With his death, all hopes of regaining the 
kingdom firom the power q£ the Danes seems, for a time^ to 
have departed, and Canute was allowed to sit down upon the 
Saxon throne without oppositioii. More than five hundred 
veaiib with but few intervals of peace between, had dapsed rince 
Hengist and Bona first landed in the Isle of Thanet; vet all 
the Uood which during that kn^^ period had been f pilt, had been 
insufficient to cement firmily together the foundation on which the 
tottering throne waa erected. Neither the bkMd of Britonib 
Bonani^ Saxoni^ nor Dane% oonld extinguish the volcano which 
was ever bursting firom beneath it; tb eiy that issued Ibrth 
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CHAPTER XXZIL 



CANUTE THE DANE. 
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«* He 4olh btiMa die vorU 
Like ft Coloerae: tad we petty men 
Walk under hie kmge lege, ftnd peep alwnft 
To ind oweelvee diehoaoafiUe grftfee.''«-8BA«SfBBB« 

Bt the death of Edmund, Ctnnte became king of all England 
in the twentieth jear of his age. Before his coronation took pUuw, 
tie assembled the Saxon nobles and bishops, and Danish chiefs 
In London, who had been witnesses to the trea^ entered into 
between himself and Edmund, when the kingdom was divided; 
ind either by intimidation, persuasion, or presents^ succeeded 
in obtaining their unanimous assent to his fluccession to the 
erown. * In return for this acknowledgment^ he promised to 
let justly and righteoudj, and placed ms bare hand upon the 
lumds of his chiefs and nobles as a token of his sinceritj. But 
in spite of these promises, the commencement of his reign was 
narked b^ acts of unnecessary sererity and cruelty* ThMC who 
liad been in any way related to either Ethelred or Edmund, ha 
banished; and many who had taken a prominent part in the late 
itruggles to support the Saxon monarchy, he put to death. 
Se also decreed that Edwig, the half brother of Edward, should 
be slain. The late king had left two children, one of whom 
pros named Edmund after himself, and the other Edwaril; 
Canute, with the approbation -of the Saxon nobles, became 
their guardian; and no sooner were they placed within his 
power, than he meditated their destruction^ but a fear that his 
throne was not sufficiently established to prevent the Saxons 
&om rising to revenge their death, caused him to postpone it| 
ind under the plea of securing their safety, the children were 
committed to the charge of the king of Sweden; the messen- 
;er who accompanied them at the same time giving instruetioos 
that th^ were.to bo secretly killed. But the Swedish sove- 
reign was not willing to become * murderer at the bidding of 
Canute, and therefore committed the children to the caiB of the 
dng of Hungary, by whom they were preeervedaad edncaled. 
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Ednrand died, bat Edward lived to many the daughter "of the 
emperor of Crermanj, and from their union sprang Edgar 
Atheling, • name that afterwardi figures in the pages of 
History. 

Edward and Alfred, the remaining sons of Ethelred, were 
still safe at the oourt of their nncle, Bichard, duke of Normandy, 
with their mother, Emma, the dowager qaeen ; and scarcely 
was Canate seated upon the throne before the Norman dake 
despatched an embassy to the English court, demanding that 
the crown of England should be restored to his eldest nephew. 
Emma, it will be remembered, was herself a Norman, and 
although she became the wife of Ethdred, her sympathies never 
seem to have leaned much on the side of the Saxons. As early 
as the time of the invasion of Swein, she had fled to her 
brother^s court with her children, nor does it appear that she 
returned with her husband, Ethehred, when he was rein- 
stated upon the throne. Whether the proposition .first ema- 
nated from Canute, or her brother, the Norman duke, is some- 
what uncertain; but whichever way it might be, it Was soon 
followed up by the marriage of Emma, the widow of Ethdred, 
the dowager-queen of the Saxons, with Canute, the Danish 
king, and now the sole sovereign of England. The murdering, 
the banishing, the usurping Dane, became the husband of *^ The 
Fbwer of Normandy.** After her union, it is said that she 
paid no regard to the Saxon princes whom she left at her 
brother^s court, but, like an unnatural mother, abandoned 
them to diance; and that, as they grew up, thqr for^got even 
the language of their native country, and followed the habits 
vbA customs of the Normans^ for Eomia soon became the 
mother of • son by Canute^ and disowned for ever her Saxon 
ofispring. 

After his marriage with Emma, Canute disbanded the greater 
portion of his Danish troops, and reserving only forty of his 
native ahips^ sent back the remainder of his fleet to I^mark. 
Canute then chiefly confined his government to that part of the 
island which Alfred the Great lud reigned over; for it is on 
record that he ever held in the highest veneration the memory 
of this edebrated king. He made Turketul, to whom he was 
greatly indd>ted for the subjection of England^ governor of 
East AngUa. To Eric, the Norwegian prince, he gave the 
gorenunent of Northumbrian and to^tfae traiiory Edric^ Merda* 
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Although he had in tarn deserted Ethelred, Edmund, and eren 
Canote himself, he entnisted to him the government of this ^' 
kingdom. The traitor, howerer, was not allowed to retain the 
dignities of his new dukedom long: a quarrel is said to hare takev 
place between him and Canute, in the palace which orerlooked the >^ 
Thames at London. Edrio is said to have urged his daim to -^ 
greater rewards, bj exclaiming, in the heat of his passion, ** I first 
deserted Edmund to benefit you, and for you I killed hiuL* 
Canute paced the apartment, angrilj, coloured deeply, bit hia lips^ 
and while his eyes, which were alwaya unnaturally fierce and 
bright, seemed to flash fire, he replied, ** *T!a fit, then, yon should 
die, for your treason to God and me. You killed yourownjord! 
him who by trea^ and friendship was my brother! Tour bk)od 
be upon your own head for murdering the Lord's anointed; jomr 
own lips bear witness against you." Such a sentence came but 
with an ill grace from one who had encouraged, countenanced, 
and rewarded villany; but Canute, though young, was • deep 
adept in the blackest arts of kingcraft. He either called in, or 
gave a secret signal to Eric, the Norwegian, who most likely 
was present at &e interview; for, having killed one king, we 
should hardly think Canute considered himself safe, idone 
with a murderer; but be this as it may, Eric laid him lifeless 
with one blow from his battle-axe; and, widioot creating any 
disturbance in the palace, the body of Edric wtfs thrown out u 
the window into the Thames. The old historians considerably 
difier in their descriptions of the manner of his death, though 
the miyori^ agree that the deed was done in the palace at 
London. * 

In 1019, so firmly had Canute established himself upon the 
throne of England, that he paid a visit to his native countiy of 
Denmark, where he passed the winter. But the government of 
England appears not to have been conducted to his satisfaction 
during his absence, for on his return he banished the duke 
Ethelwerd, whom he had left in a situation of great trust, and, 
shortly after, Turketul, the governor of East Anglia. A 
Swedish fieet, soon after this period, is said to have attacked 
the forces of Canute, and the victory, on the side of the English, 
is rumoured to have been owing to the vabnr of Godwin, who^ 
at the dose of the reign of Edmund, was a humble cowherd, but 
had, in the space of a few brief years, risen to the dignity of an 
earL In his confiiot with the Swedes^ Ulfir, the patron of 
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GodwiDy wfts instraifieDtal in saviDg Canute*! life. After tliis 
ihtj quarreUed at a feast. It appears that thej were amnsioff 
themselyes with some game at the time, and that Ulfr, well 
acquainted with the natural irritabilitj rf the Dane's temper, 
had either retired, or was about to retreat, when Canute accused 
him of cowardice. Ulfr, ill-brooking an accusation which he 
seems neyer to haye merited, angrilj exclaimed, ^'Was I a 
coward when I rescued you from the fangs of the Swedish 
dogsr As in the case of Edric, the Dane liked not to hare 
thMC about him to whom he had been obliged; it was indif- 
ferent to him whether thej did his work liy Talour or trea- 
cherj; thus, shorUj after, Ulfr was stabbed b^ the command of 
Canute^ whQe perfonning his religious duties in n neighbouring 
diurch. 

He next turned his attention towards Norway, OTcr which 
^ Eglaf, w St Olaye, as he has been called bjsome^ now reigned. 
' The Dane is said to have commenced his attack bj corrupting 
the Norwegian subjects with presents of monqr. This done» 
he went boldly over, with a fleet of fifty ships, carrying with 
him many of the brayest of the Saxon nobles. Fr^ the 
preparations which he had made, and the formidable force 
with which he appeared, he was receiyed with that apparent 
welcome which necessity is sometimes compelled to accord, 
and, whereyer he approached, was hailed as ** Lord.** After 
haying carried away with him as hostages the sons and relations 
of the principal Norwegian chieft, he appointed Haco^ the son. 
of that Eric whose battle-axe was eyer ready to do his biddings 
goyemor of the kingdom. Haco returned to England for his 
_ wife, who was residing at the castle of his fitther, &e goyemor 
of Northumbria, but a heayy storm coming on, he was unaUe 
to land. His ship was last seen looming in the eyening sunset, 
off Caithness, in Scotland, while the wind was blowing heayily 
in the direction of Fentland Frith, but neither Hacc^ his crew, 
nor his ship, were oyer beheld again^ after the sun had sunk 
behind the billows. 

After this, Eglaf returned to the throne of Norway, and was 
put to death by the hands of his sulijects for making laws and 
founding institutions which were oilculated to accelerate the 
progress of learning and ciyilixation. Norway, which had for 
centuries sent from its stormy shores such swarms of sea*kings 
and jimtu, could not be brought totmderstand that th^ should 
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er reap soeh l>enefit8y if tbej changed thtir babita of ra^e 
id robberj for those of honesty and industrj, and the more 
tional pleasares of ciyilized li& They understood the laws 
<' atrandhng," and thej acknowledged no other. If they 
nded upon a hospitable shore, amongst a nation with whom 
ej were at peace, and found their provisions growinc shorti 
ej recruited their stock from the flocks and herds l^ey saw 
■aaing in the neighbouring pastures, paid whatever amount 
ej pleased as Uie ralne of the animals they had daughtered^ 
rri^ dF com and drink under the same free*trade tanff; and 
metimes, when remonstrated with on the smallness of dm 
aount paid, settled the balance by the blow of a battle-axe. 
Although Canute was the son of a pagan, he became a 
lalous Christian, rebuilt many of the monasteries which his 
ther had burnt, endowed othm, and, either from a feeling of 
ety, or to ingratiate himself with the Saxons^ he erectd a 
onument to Elfeg, the archbishop, at Canterbury, whosfr 
iolent death had doubtless been accented by those very 
^terans who had assisted him in conquering the Saxons. 
Not content with honouring the murdered archbishop witll a 
ionument, he resolved that the body should be placed in the 
>bey which had witnessed the services of so frfous a primate; 
» he demanded the body of the bishop from the inhabitants of 
ondon, who had purchased it from the Danes, and buried it la 
leir own city. The Londoners, however, refused to deliver it 
p; when the Dane, mingling iht old habits of the sea-king 
ith his devotions, put on Ids helmet and breastpieee^ placed 
imself at the head of his troops, carried off the coffin by foroe^ 
id, between two long lines of his armed soldiers^ that were 
rawn up on each side of the street which led from the church 
» the Thames, had the dead body of the archbishop home to 
le war-ship, which stood ready to receive it There is some- 
ling of magnificence in such an act of barbarous veneration as 
lis, which was accomplished without either injury or blood- 
ied; and we can imagine that in every comer of the London of 
lat day, nothing was talked of but the daring piety of Cannt«b 
'hich had led him to carry off the body of thiehr reputed saint; 
lat public opinion would be divided in the motives it attributed 
> such an act ; that little groups would assemble at the comers 
f the streets, and that long after twilight had settled down 
pen the old dty, their conversation would still be about Canute 
s2 
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and his soldien, and the enormons war-diip^ with its gilt 
figure-head, that resembled a dragon, and the dead bishop 
it woold cany awaj; then the citj-gates would be closed, and 
over all would reign the ancient midnight silence and darkness, 
while the dragon-headed ship and the Danes went slowly down 
the silver Thames, firttghted with the king^ and the coffin, and 
the murdered man* 

There appears, at a first glance, something incongruous in 
such an act as that of Canute's carrying off the dead body of 
the bishop by force, when il was done with the intent of 
making a favourable impression upon the Saxons; yet we must 
not forgot tlie stout resistance made by the capital in the 
defence of Edmund, which the Danish king seems also to have 
borne in mind, whcm he exacted firom the city the sum of eleven 
thousand pounds. 

Canute seems to have been a man in whom the elements of re- 
finement and barbarism, which our ancient writers love to dwell 
upon in their moral masks, were oddly blended; he was one 
who believed that cruelty was necessary in the administra* 
tion of justice, but looked with horror upon a deed that was com* 
mitted without the pale of this shadowy boundary. 

la a moment of unguarded passion, he with his own hand 
slew one of his soldiers; thereby committing a deed which, 
according to his own laws, the penalty was, in its mildest form, 
a heavy mulct After reflecting upon the crime he was guilty 
of, and the evil example he was setting to others, he assembled 
his army, and, arrayed in his royal robes, descended from his 
gorgeous throne in the midst of the armed ranks; expressed his 
sorrow for the deed he had done, and demanded that he should 
be tried and punished like the humblest subject over whom he 
reigned. He further offered a free pardon to his judges,. how- 
ever severe might be the judgment they passed upon him; then 
throwing himself prostrate upon the ground, in silence awaited 
their verdict Many a haidy soldier, whose weather-beaten 
cheeks were seamed with the scars of batUe, is said to have shed 
tears as he beheld the royal penitent thus prostrate at his 
feet Those who were appointed judges retired for a few md- 
ments to deliberate; but either bd^eving that Canute was not 
sincere^ or having the example of those before their eyes who 
had formerly done his bidding, tl^ey timidly resolved to allow 
him to appoint his own punishment This he did, and as the 
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fine for kilUng a mim was then forty talents of silver, he ^ , 

sentenced himsdf to pay three hundred and sixty, heside nine £ 

talents of gold. It would, perhaps, he uncharitable to say that f- 

the whole affair was a mere modiery; but when we remember (^ • 

that a word from his lips could wring a thousand times that ^^ 

amount from the oppres^sd Saxons, and that he himself had ^. \ 

compelled them to pay heayier taxes than had eyer been de» ^ *^ 

manded by their own native kings, we are surely justified in h'\ 

concluding, that after all, he acquitted himself on rexy moderate f / 

terms. f . ' 

During the rayages of the Danes, the tribute which the ^* 

Saxons paid to Rome had been suspended. This Canute re- [!' ' 

solved to revive; and, as if to make up for the ravages of his % '\ 

countrymen, the sea*kings, for the monks they had murdered^ [*, ' 

and the churches they had destroyed, he inflicted a tax of a l\,\^ 

penny on every inhabited house, which was called Peter's* r - 

pence; thus further punishing the poor Saxons, by levying a f;:, 

fine upon them *'to the praise and glory of God,'' for so vras the (!. 
royal ordinance worded, that they might show tiieir gratitude to 
mother church, through the hands of those who had been instm* 
mental in slaughtering their priests, overthrowing their altars, 
and desolating their land. In brief, it was the descendant of 
the murderer levying a tax upon the relatives of the murdered 

to purchase forgiveness for the slayer— -one of those crooked P. 

paths by which, in that barbarous age, men hoped to reacb^ \] 

Heaven. [;' 

The plan he adopted to reprove his fiatteringcourtiers displayed^ »l 

at best, much unnecessary show. A man who^ by his valour ^ 
and abilities, had ascended a throne which had been occupied by 
a long line of kings, and although an open enemy, had compelled 
a powerful nation to acknowledge him as their sovereign— one 

who had himself ridden over the stormy sea, and been tossed kJ . 

like a weed from billow to bilk>vr, can never be supposed to have- f' ! ^' 

entertained the thought for a moment that the angry ocean with l*. '■ ^^ 

its rising tide would obey him, or roll hzA its r4tless waves ^]' 

when he commanded. It was the same love of display which i*} •. 

caused him to erect the throne in the midst of his army, and [h ' 

step forth in his royal robes, the haughty king, while he assumed p- ': 

the part of the humble penitent for having slain one of his T ' ' 

soldiers. The same theatrical display which caused him to S*' • 

order his lumbering throne to be placed beside the sea-ihoNb^ iV' 
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mid to fitt down in ill his kingly dignity, robed, crown^* a&d 
voeptered-^the gilt and tinsel that are so effectiTe beyond the 
fooUtght9-!-indueed him to adopt this stage effeet; for Canute^ 
in the dress of a common man, with Iub foot in the spray, 
would not have prodaoed half thlit impression upon his andienoe^' 
many of whom, wa can readily imagbe, must haVe fdt disgusted 
at such useless parade. Jn a pompous manner, he is said to 
hare thus addressed his courtiers: — *< Confess ye now how 
finTolous and .vain is the might of an earthly king compared to 
that Great Power who rules the dements, and can say unto the 
ocean, *Thus &r shalt thou go^ aikd no farther."^ We should 
not probaUy err much if, instead of the words uttered by the 
Danish king, something like the following was the real Istngnage 
of his inwiml thought, and that, as he looked sternly upon them, 
he said to himself ** Think not that I belieye yon such idiots as 

v^ to suppose that the sea will obey niy bidding—a breath of mine 
would sever the proudest head that now rises above the beach* I 
alone am king, more powerful than any present, and I only 
want to prove that there is but One mightier than I am, and 
tbit while the waves wash my feet, they would surely drown 
sooh common rascals as yon all are." In a word, the whole 
scene is too ridi a piece .of mockery to be treated seriously. It 
is as if a man mounted a lofty steeple, and threw down his hat, 
merely to convince the spectators below that if his head had 
been in it, it would assuredly have been broken. It is but the 
old cry of the Mahometan fruit-seller, which ends with, ^ In 
the name of tfie prophet— ^figs.** Anothdr proof of his over- 
bearing vanity is given in his conduct to Thorarin, the Danidi 

bard. The poet had written some verses in praise of Canuta 

It appears that the king was dther engaged or seated at the 
banquet when thd scdd-intreated of him to listen to the verses 
which he had written, urging as a reason, what a patron in 
nodem times would most likdy have listened to— namdy, that 
Jtkej were but short The Dane, however, true to hitf character, 
in a love of dispUy and praise, turned round indignantly upon 
Thorarin, and in an angry tone ezdaimed, **Are you not 
adiamed to do what none but voursdf would dare-^to write a 
ikori poem upon me? Unless oy to-morrow at noon you pro* 
dnoe above thirty venes on the same sutject, your head shall be 
fiarfdtedi* The poor bard retired, and having whipped his muse 
iaio the Ineat order for ljiiq( and nattering^ he by the next diy 
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nrodoced sncli a ipleodid (rieoe of adoUitiony that the praiM* ^ 

lOTing monarch rewarded him with fiftj marks of rilver. T 

Following the example of th^ Saxon king«» Canute made a | 
pilgrimage to Boroe, to viait the tombs of the saintss although i 
aooompanied by a large train of attendants, he himself bore a ^ 
wallet upon his shoukier, and carried a long pilgrim's staiF in r 
his hand. On erery altar he^ with his own lumdy placed ridi 
gifts— doubtless, wrung from manj a poor Saxon — pressed the 
paTcment with his lips, and knelt down before the shrines; he 
purchased the arm of St Augustine, fot which he paid a hun- 
dred talents of gold and the same number of talents in silrer^ ^ . 
and this he afterwards presented to the church of Corentiy. p . 
He then despatched a letter to England, which has been fire* v * 
qnentlj quoted byancient historians. It is curious as aspeeimenef L 
early epistolary ar^ and places the diaracter of Canute in a much (! 
more favourable light llian the incidents which we have abore {, 
described; and as we obtain through it glimpses of the manners t 
and customs of this remote period, we shall present it entire:-^ t\ 

^ Enut, king of England and Denmark, to all the bishops f] 

and primates and all the English people, greeting. I hereby if 

announce to you that I hare been to Borne for the remission dT |^^ 
mtr sins, and the welfare of my kingdoms. I humbly thank the 
Almighty Qod for having granted me, once inmylife, the grace 
of yisiting in person his rery holy apostles Peter and raoJ^ . V 

and all the saints who have their habitotion, either within the i 

walls, or without the Roman city. I determined upon tfaia^ S/.i 

journey because I had learned from the mouths of wise men, t\ - 

that the apostle Peter possesses great power to bmd or to k)oseb > 

and that he keeps the keys of the celestial kingdom; wherefore, [i 
I thought it useful to soUdt specially his &Tour and patronage 

withOod. t?[ 

^ During the Easter solemnity was held here a great assembly ^! * 

of illustrious persons,— namely, pope John, the emperor Eunrad, l\, ' 

and all thechief men of the nations from Mount Gbrganoto the |^; - * 

sea which surrounds us. All receired me with great distinction, r * " 

and honoured me with rich presents. I hsTe reoeired vases of # < . 

gold and silver, and stuA and vestments of great price; I have C • 

conversed with the emperor, the lord pope, and the other princes^ ^\ > 
upon the wants of all the people of my kingdoms, English and 
Danes. I have endeavoured to obtain for my people justice 

and securi^ in their ^Igrimagea to Borneo and eqMoially thai ^ 
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i lliejr may not for the fotore be delayed on their road by the 

[ elonng oi the monntain passes, or rezed by enormous tolls. I 

I also eomplained to the lord pope of the immensity of the soma 

: " extorted, to this day, from my archbishops, when, aooordiag to 

i . costom, they repair to the apostolical court to obtain the pal* 

Hum. J% has been decided that this shall not occur for the 
' . futore. 

} « ** I would also haTe you know that I hare made a vow to 

• Almighty God to regulate my life by the dictates of virtue, and 

I to govern my people with justice* If during the impetuosity 

of my youth I have done anything contrary to equity, I will for 

I the niture, with the help of God, amend this to the best of my 

power; wherefore, I require and command all my coundllorSy 

and time to whom I have confided the affairs of my kingdom, 

to lend, themsdves to no injustice, either in fear of me, or to 

favour the powerful I recommend them, if they prize my 

: V( friendship and their own lives, to do no harm or violence td 

any man, rich or poor: let every one, in his places enjoy that 

I which he possesses, and not be disturbed in that enjoyment, 

\ either in the king's name^ or in the name of any other person; 

; nor under pretext of levying money for my treasury, for I need 

no money obtained by unjust means. 
L ^I propose to return to England this summer, and as soon as 

I the preparations for my embarkation shall be completed. I 

{ intreat and order you all, bishops and officers of my kingdom 

I of England, by the faith yon owe to Grod and to me, to see thai 

I before my return all our debts to Grod be paid — ^namely, the 

ploogh dues, the tithe of animals bom within the year, and the 
pence due to Samt Peter from every house in town and country; 
and. further, at mid-August, the tithe of the harvest, and at 
Martinmas, the first fruit of the seed; and if, on my landing, 
these does are not fullv piud, the royal power will be exercised 
npoQ defaulters^ according to the rigour of the law and without 
tBymerqr.'* 

died in the year 1035» and was bnried at Winehealsr* 
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CHAPTER XXXUL 

BSZ0N8 OF HABOLD HABEFOOT AND HABDICAMUTS. 

••WlMftiiMdliMroftlieef h'\ 
But 7«t rn mak* attaraBoe doubly iiirai 

And Ulw t bond oTftUe: thon ohtlk not Ufti * (r/^ 

Thit I mty tdl palo-hetited fear it Um, 
And ilaep in opito of thnnder.* 

BiBVimrnvB. " I htTO betn drinking hud all nigbt; 

I will not eonaont to dia thia day, thalTa oartaln. 

Bouu 0, lir, yon mnat: and tharefora I baaaaeh yov, 

Look forward on tha Joomay yon ahall go." 

SBAsanu. 

Whilb even the focoession to the Saxon throne was somedmee IJ •': 

dispated when not a doabt remained about the right of a claim- |( • . 

ant to the crown, it will not be wondered at, as at his death ^v. .-. 

Cannte left three sons, two of whom were beyond dovbt iUe* |^ j 

gitimate, that there should be some difference of opinion among 6 , :, , 

the chiefs and earls respecting the election of a new sorereiga; S ' ^ 

Hardicanute was the undoubted offspring of Emma and Cannte; 9/f 

she, it will be remembered, being the widow of Ethehred at tha t . I 
time of her marriage with the Danish king. There is a doubt - x, ;! 

whether Harold, who ascended the throne after the death of _ t .! 

Canute, was in any way related to the Danish king; or that «|'-| 

his pretended mother, whose name was Alfgiva, and who was {*! ; 

never married to Canute, finding that she was likely to have no f ' ;| 

children, passed off the son of a poor cobbler— whom she named H '• 

Harold — as her own. It is said that Swein, the other reputed r-Ji 

son of Canute, was introduced by her in the same way. The r'jv '. 

latter, Canute placed upon the Uirone of Norway during his fVV' 

lifetime, also expressing a wish before his death that Hardd ^|.^' 

should rule over England, and that Hardicanute, his undisputed h 'f^ 

son, should succeed him as king of DenmarL Beside these y-^'* 

daimants» it must be borne in mind that the children of 9< ^ 

£theh:ed were still alive, although, as we have before shown» ^^> ' 

wholly neglected by the twice-widowed queen, Emma. The r!^-/ 

witena-gemot assembled at Oxford to elect a new sovereign; M ■ 

and as there were by this time several I^ish chieb amoo^ the pi*'/. 
eonneU, a difision at once took place, the Danish party 1 
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ehotoe of Harold, while the Saxons, headed Ij the power- 
[ fill earl Godwin, once the humble cowherd, preferred Hardi- 

I Canute^ because his mother bad been the wife of a Saxon 

r king. A third partj advocated the claims of the sons of 

Ethefared, who were still in Normandy. Leofric, earl of Merda, 
ranged his forces on the side of Harold; and even London 
shook off its allegiance to the old Saxon line, and proclaimed in 
his fsTOor. 

Although Hardieanute was in Denmark, earl GMwin re- 
solved to maintain his right to the throne; and it was not 
until the country was on the very eve of a civil war, and 
when many of the inhabitants had fled into the wild parts to 
avoid its ravages^ that the Saxon earl compelled the partisans 
of Harold to give up all the provinces south of the Thames to 
Hardieanute. Thus Godwin and Emma ruled in the south, in 
behalf of Hardieanute, and held their court at Winchester; 
while Harold, with London for his capital, and the whole 
country north of the Thames for his dominions, was acknow- 
ledged king of England; although it is on record, that the arch- 
bishop refused to crown him, because the children of Ethelred 
were still alive; that he even forbade any of the bishops to ad- 
minister the benediction, but placing the crown and sceptre 
upon the altar, left him to crown, anoint, and Uess himself 
as he best coukL 

But whoever^s son Harold might be, he resented this slight 
with all the spirit of a true sea-king. He crowned himsdf 
without the aid of the Saxon bishops; despised their blessings^ 
and, instead of attending church, sallied out with his hounds to 
hunt during the hours of divine service; and so fleet was he of 
fisot in fidkwing the chase, that he obtained the surname of 
Barefoot He set no store by the Christian religion, but defied 
all the bishops in Christendom, sounded his hunting horn while 
i tiie holy anthem was chaunted, and conducted himadf in every 

winr like a hard-drinking, misbelieving Dane. 

We again arrive at one of those mysteriois incidents whidi 

I oocasumally darken the pages of history, mi render it difficult 

t to get at the real aetora of the tragedy. A letter is written— the 

iODSofEtheked are Invited over to England. One arrives— he is 

I to aD iqppearance hospitably reoeived;.in the night his foUowers 

an murdered, and he Uinself ahordy after put to a most cruel 

4eatk That die ovoito wo are about to record took plaee^' has 

4 ^^ 
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never been doubted; die obeeoritjr that will, probablj, fot erer i 

letgn around them, eoneeala the r^l instigator of the deed. | 

Emma, it appearSi waa at this time living at the coort of | 

Harold in LondoUt when a letter arrived at Normandy (as if ^\ 

firom het), eamestlj urging her sons, Edward and Alfred, to i* 

letum to England-Stating, that the Saxons were alread j weary f 

of the Danish king, and were anxious to plaoe the crown upon X 
either of their heads. The letter was answered hy Alfred, the 
fonngest, appearing in person, aooompanied bj a troop of Nor* 
man soldiers; which was contrary to the advice of the letter, as 
the instructions it contained espedallj requested them to come 

secretly. He first attempted to land at Sandwich, but why he r * 

altered his mind, and went round the North Foreland, has never P^ - 

bem satisfactorily accounted for; for we cannot see what dif- jj 

faence it made whether earl Godwin received him at one point h; 

cr the other. It is, however, just probable that a par^ of li ^\ 

Danes, or those who were favourable to Harold, may by chimce^ ^! * 

er by command, have been stationed at the spot Alfred first [| 
selected for debarkation, the secret having got bruited abroad. 

But be this as it may, thci Siun>n prince at Ust landed some 

where between Heme-bay and the Isle of Sheppy, and when he f^ 

had advanced a short distance into the country he was met bj ' 

earl GMwin, who swore fealty to him, and promised to bring f; \[ 

him safely to his mother Emma, wishing him, however, to avoid -^ M [ 

London, where Harold then resided, and with whom there ia- ^i '| 

some slight reason to believe Godwin was now in league, though ;^: "I 

this suspicion hangs by a very slender thread. It is pro* »! '• 

table that the powerful earl took a dislike to the strong body of T: ! 

Normans who accompanied Alfred; and, jealous that the power [1 '• 

he sought to obtain by raising die Saxon prince to the throne ^ 
of England might be weakened by ^ese retainers, he resolved 
to cut them off at once^ then make the best terms he could. 

The Saxon prince and Us followers, who amounted to about i; ^ 

seven hundred, were quartered for the night in the town of h'- 

Guildford, just as accommodation could be found fbr them, in ^' ^' 
parties of ten and twelve— in every lodging abundance of meat 
and drink was provided. Earl Godwin was in attendance upon 
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Alfred until lata at night, and when he departed, he promised p. 

to wait upon him early in the morning. Morning came, but the [' : 

eari made not his iqppearance^ and it would not be nnreasonaUa p • 

to suppoae that the partisans of Harold had heard of the arrival iV,: 
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i • of Grodwin, that they entered Ouildford in the night» and thai 

I * Godwin and his followerSy who were unequal to cope with the 

[ Danish force» escaped. Further, that these were the Danes whom 

Alfred had seen while off Sandwich, and, since the course of his 

' * '^' steering round the North Foreland, and landing near the Isle of 

( Sheppy, they had crossed the country. If so^ the Saxon prince and 

I .' his Norman followers must have marched through Kent and into 

I Surrey, within a few miles of the Danish army, who were pro- 

j baUy watching the motions of hoth Godwin and Alfred. Harold 

^ , may have eaiued the letter to have been written, and confided 

I . his plans to Godwin, and the latter have resolved to rescue the 

«. . son of Ethelred from the snare that was set to entrap him, for 

Godwin was fully competent to execute such an act if a favour* 

able opportunity offered itself. Emma may have been in ear- 

i nest, yet her purpose before accomplished might have been be* 

, 4^ Irayed, for although she is accused of having been an unkind 

I mother, 'there is no proof of that cruelty of disposition evinced, 

j which would justify us in concluding that she countenanced the 

. mnrd^ of her son. She might ding more fondly to Hardicanute, 

who was her youngest child, than to Uie rest — ^such a feeling is 

I not uncommon. But these doubts and reasons might be mul- 

I tiplied into pages, and then we should probably be as wide 

apart from the truth. 

In the old town of Guildford, above 900 years ago, nearly 
seven hundred foreigners, most of them strangers to England 
retired to rest, some foncUy dreaming of the possessions they 
should obtain when the prince whose fortunes they followed 
ascended the throne. Weary with their long journey, others 
^ would fidl at once to sleep, without best<fwing a thought upon 

the morrow, for that night there appears to have been no lack 
of either food or wine; When harl^ harkl it is the dead mid- 
night, and the chambers in which they sleep are filled with 
armed men — ^figures in armour, some holding lights, others with 
their swords pointed, bend over them— men who grasp strong 
apears are stationed at the doors— «>me bind their arms with 
cords— they attempt to reach their weapons, but find they have 
been removed — some struggle for a few moments, but are 
speedily overpowered* Chains and ropes are at hand, stem- 
looking men set their teeth together, and kneel upon them until 
their limbs are bound — and in every house at the self same hour 
tbej are all aeonred and madb prisoners. A few defended 
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themselyes and were sitin. What a night must that haye been 
in the old town of Guildford— 'What Saxon hearts mast have 
ached at daj^dawn, when the maidens beheld the young and 
handsome foreigners led to execution 1 for some, doubtless, orer 
their caps, had boasted, that when the Saxon prince had ** re- 
gained his own,** thej would retom again— and fond, foolish old 
mothers, whose hearts beat in farour of the rojal Saxon, may 

have wetted their lips, and drank destroction to the Danes, and ^' ; 

talked about what thej had heard their great-grandmothers say [^ . 

of Alfred the Great, and hoped that he who then aspired to the U'^] 
throne would be found worthy of the name he bore>— for a j. 

hundred years would only haye added to the &me of the great i \ 

king, and in that old &xon town there were doubtless many ^ \ 

Uying whose ancestors had fought under Alfred the Great .> ;\ 

The morning that dawned upon the grey country witnessed T\i 

the execution of the Normans; they were led to death in tens» j^ ' ' 

and one out of every ten wu left di?e— >the rest perished; but ^; > 

whether beheaded by the battle-axe, or pierced through with L - 

the sword or spear, or hung upon the nearest oak, history has ^ * 

not recorded. But whether Godwin or Harold was the cause 0\* 

of their death will never now be known. Vengeance, who is f ^ ' 

never silent, bore their dying groans to the shores of Normandy^ { I 

and from that hour Be?enge rose up, and, with his red right ^ f,- ;i 

arm bared, pointed with his bloody sword to the shores of p '• ' 

England. For thirty years that grim landmark stood pointing' jij , 

over the sea, until at last it leaped from the stormy headland, l\ '] 

and led the way to the blood-stained shores of Britain. *^ 

Meantime, the Saxon prince was carried captive to London, j i , 

when, after having endured the insults and reproaches of 11 * 

Harold, he was hurried oft to Ely, to be tried by a mode court ^i'. ; 

of Danish judges, who* after having offered him every insult rj-/ 

they could invent cruelly sentenced him to lose his eyes. The [) - / 

barbarous sentence was fulfilled, and a day or two after its exe* i '. ' 

cution death put an end to the sufferings of Alfred. {j <',., 

After the death of Alfred, Emma was banished from England h 

by the command of Harold; an act which goes far to prove that h '. 

she had been instrumental in tempting her ill-starred son to t* - 

visit England, though it seems somewhat strange that she should }i'\ 

take up her residence at Bruges, while her son Edward, who il/ 

was the true heir to the English throne, yet resided in Nor^ f^V 

mandy. She, however^ despatched messengers to Denmarlv W: 
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r , iDtreaHng lier son Hardicaimte to rerenge the death of his 

\ maternal brother Alfred, who, she said, had been betra jed by 

earl Godwin, and assassinated by the command of HarolcL 

; Daring the remainder of the reign of Harold Harefoot, we lose 

aigbt of earl Godwin, so that if eren he had any share in the 

plot which terminated in the morder of the young prince, it 

i ' appears not to have advanced his interests at the court of 

1 Harold; who^ before the dose of his reign, attained the full 

title of king of England. Nor does it appear that Hardica- 

Bute ever set foot on the territory allotted to him by the council 

} <• of Oxford, on the south of the Thames; and which, as we 

hftye shown, was held for a time on his behalf by Godwin, and 

his mother, Emma of Normandy. The son of Canute was at 

Bruges with his oMther, having retired thither to consult her 

previous to his meditated invasion of England, when a depu- 

'* tation arrived there, from England, announcing the death of 

I Harold. He had akeady left • strong fleet at the mouth of 

! the Baltic, ready at his command, when die first favourable 

wind blew, to commence hostilities against Britain; nine ships, 

well armed, had also accompanied him on his visit to his 

! , BMrther, in Flanders, when, just as his plan of attack wav 

: decided upon, Bud all was in readiness for the invasion, Harold's 

r brief and blood-stained reign terminated, in the year 1(H(^ and 

I he was buried at Westminster. 

' Nearly the first act that disgraced the reign of Hardicanute^ 

; was his disinterment of the body of Harold; which, after having* 

«zhumed and decapitated, he commanded to be thrown into the 
I Thames, from which it was taken out by a Danish fisherman, 

j ^ and again interred in b cemetery in London, where the Danes 

! only buried thw dead. His neact act was to summon earl 

Godwin before b court of justice^ in which he was accused of 
being instrumental in procuring the death of Alfred* At the 
appmnted day Godwin appeared; and, according to b Ibw which 
was at that period eztant» procured b aufibsient number of wit-' 
nesses to swear that they believed he was innocent of the crime 
of which he was accused. Crodwin stepped forward, and swore^ 
Ij the holy saerament, **]n the Lord: I am innocent, bodi in 
word and deed, of the charge of whidi I am accused." The 
witnesses then came forward, and taking the oath, exclaimed, 
*In the Lord: the oath is dean^and upright that Earl Godwin 
has •wotB.'* Simple and ineflUeBt as saehBflNdB of trial may 
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ear, it must be borne in mind thtl peijoiy was' in those davs 

ted with the seyerest panishment; not confined merdy 

xMlily pain, the infliction of a heaTj penalty, or the loss 

roridly goods^but a peijared man was classed with witehesi l.,- 

derersi soroerers^ the wolfheads, and outcasts of sode^; ^, 

if sUin, no one took coffnizance of his death ; he was de- 

*ed even from the trial of ordeal, and whether he was mor- 

id or died, was refused the rites of Christian burial Although V 

red had established the trial by jury, such a judicial custom r. ,. 

Jodwin arailed himself of continued to exist after the Nor^ tv 

I conquest. ji.^ 

Inch a 1^ proof, however, was not sufficient to satisfy \i[ 

cupidity of Hardicanute; and the earl was compelled to i^ 

ehase his fitvour by presenting him with a splendid ddp^ 

ly gilt, and manned by wghty warriors, armed with 

net and hauberk, each bearing a sword, a battle-axe, and 

tvelin, and their arms ornamented with golden braodets^ 
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1 of which weighed sixteen ounces. A Slxou bishop was ^i' | , j 

accused of having been leagued with Godwin, and he £d- M ■- .j ' I 



sd the example of the earl, by purdiasing the king's &vonr 2 ;! [ 

1 rich presents, which at this period appear to have been ? : 1 I 

readiest mode of procuring an acquittal The two brief *^ >. j{ 

rs that Hardicanute reigned, he seems to have passed in ^ ^Ji^',\ 

ting and drinking; his banqueting table was spread col 
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h excesses could only be kept up by constant supplies «f *1 ' 

money; his ** Huscarles»" or household troops, were ever ,f. t* . ', 

levying taxes; and as these armed cdlleetors were dl ij ..' 

les, many of them descendants of the dd sea-kings, it will |l; •; 

readily imagined that the Saxons were the greatest suffisrersy H* j 

compelled to contribute more than thdr share to this infill f|- ; 

IS Dane-gdd, as the tax was called. But these marauden^ ^] ' , 

ough armed by kingly authority, did not dwavs esci^ *S ' 

bless. The inhabitants of Worcester rose up and killed two *^['V' 

he chiefs, who were somewhat too arbitrarily exceeding thdr j^ { 

jr. Hardicanute ordered a Danish army to march at ones U^ V 

inst therebds, but when the authoriied forces cameup^ thenr y^ •: 

nd the dty abandoned; the inhabitants had forsaken thdr K' . 

sea, and strongly entrenched themsdves in a neighbouring i^. 
ad, and though a great part of the d^ was destroyed, the 
pie remained unconquered. Such a heave exampte waa 
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I -i not lost upon Uie Saxons. Opposition was now offered in manj 

^ quarters, and the Danish joke at last became lighter; for Hardi- 

^ . Canute seemed to care but little how his kingdom was ruled, so 

; ^, that his table was eYcrj day laden with good cheer, and his 

; ' wine-cup filled whenever he called for it; for he had been 

nursed in the cradle of the sea-kings, and his chief delight wss 
to sit surrounded by these stormy sons of the ocean, and to drink 
healths three fathom deep. Altogether, Hardicanute seems to 
haye been a merry thoughtless king. He invited his half- 
brodier, Edward, tiie son of Ethelred, oyer to England, and 
gaye him and his Norman followers a warm welcome at his 
court; left his mother Emma, and earl Godwin, to manage the 
kingdom as they pleased, and died as he had lived, a hard* 
drinker, with the wine*cup in his hand. 

It was at a marriage-feast, somewhere in Lambeth, in the 
year 1042, when Hardicanute drank his last draught. At a hue 
hour in the night he rose, staggering, with the wine-cap in his 
hand, and pledged the merry company that were assembled— 
then drinking such a draught as only the son of a sea-king could 
vwallow, he fell down senseless upon the floor, ** and never word 
again spake he.** He was buried near his father Canute, in the 
church of Winchester. With his death ended the Danish race 
of kings; and Edward, the son of Ethelred, the descendant of s 
loiig line of Saxon monarchs, ascended the throne of England. 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 

ACCS88IOH.OF SDWABD THB OOVItBBOVL 



•« It is the enrse of kings to bo attended I17 slt^es.** 

" Favourites, msde proud by prinoes, that sdTaneo thsir prids 
Against the power that bred it" 

* Then wonldst bo gfoat. What then wonldat highlj. 
That wonldat thoe holUy : wonldat not play falae, . . 
And jet wonldat wrongly win."— SnAnarnnB. 

EnwAin, snmamed the Confessor, had resided in England for 
some time^ when the throne became vacant bjthe death of Hsr- 
dieanute; and the Danes, left without a leader bj the sudden 
end unexpected demise of their kin|^ had no means of resisting 
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le Saxon force, which all at once wheeled up on the side of 
;dward> and, led on hj Godwin, placed the crown of England 
pon the head of tiie son of Ethdred. To strengthen the power 
rhich he already possessed, the earl Grodwin proposed that the 
ing should marry his daughter, Editha, who appears to have 
een a lady of high intellectual attainments: it was said of her, 
I contrast to the stem and ambitions character of her father, 
lat, as the thorn produces the rose, so Grodwin produced Editha. 
Dgulphus, one of the most celebrated historians living at this 
eriod, ofter describing her as being very beautiful, meek, mo* 
est, faithful, virtuous, a lady of learning, and the enemy of no 
ne, says, ** I have very often seen her, when, only a boy, I 
isited my father in the royal court Often, as I came from 
ehool, she questioned me on letters and my verse; an4 willingly 
assing from grammar to logic she caught me in the subtle netff 
f argument. I had always three or four pieces of money counted 
y her maiden, and was sent to the royal larder for refreshment.'^ 
^ut all these amiable qualities were not sufficient to bring hap^ 
iness to the royal hearth; the earl was ever stepping in betweeir 
Uward and Editha, for Godwin became jealous of the Nor» 
sans, who were constantly coming over, and obtai'' Ing dignitiev 
nd honours from the court Norman soldiers were placed 
ver the English fortresses; Norman priests officiated in the 
Saxon diurches, and, as the Danish power waned, and the offices 
rhich Hordicanute had given to his own countrymen became 
scant, Edward filled up the places with his Norman favouritea. 
rhose who had befriended him in his exile came over^such aa 
lad grown up side by side with him till they reached manhood 
-had shared his sports and pastimes— dined at the same table 
rith him when, without friend or companion, except his 
brother Alfred, he landed a stranger upon tiie shores of 
Iformandy^— >«11 such as had dung to him, and agisted him 
rhile he was in exile, now came over to congratulate their 
Id acquaintance who had so suddenly emerged from his obsca* 
ity, and become, by the voice of the whole Saxon nation, and 
he tsoit consent of the overawed and powerless Danes, the on* 
lisputed monarch of England. Edward, on the other hand, 
ukded in his native country almost a stranger; he brought with 
dm foreign habits, foreign manners, and even spake the Norman* 
J'renoh more flnently than the plain Saxon tongue of his an* 
mien. He was but a obild when he left England; and aearl/ 
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Iliirtj /ean residence in a foreign oonrt muM hare eansed Ua 
jiatiYe language to haye sounded harshly on his ears when he 
again landed on the shores of Britain. With the exception 
of those who accompanied him, England would seem like a 
strange country; he found none there whose habits and tastes 
were congeniid to his own» none with whom he had inter- 
dianged die warm friendship which is natural to jouth; and 
he must instinctlTelj haye shunned the adyances made to him 
bj earl Godwin, standing suspected, as he did, of haying in« 
i : directly contributed to the death of his brother .^red, or, at the 

. least, of haying deserted him in the night, and left him in the 

\ ' bands of the IHmes. Either Edward must haye stood far aloof 

from such suspicion, or, when he consented to marry the daugh- 
ter of Godwin, haye purchased the crown of England by making 
a sacrifice of his feelhigs and of his honour. Award's mother, 
it will also be rememb^d, was a Norman, and while the fnends 
I - «f her Sim poured into the English court, she herself was fdlowed 

1 . 1^ those who daimed kindred with her race, until eyen the 

yery language of the Norman usurped that of the Saxon. 
i The Norman costume now beoame fashionable; those who 

were ambitious of rising in the king's fayour, or who wished 
{ to stand high in the estimation of his fayourites, b^an to 

j, apeak in broken Norman, until, in the neighbourhood of the 

I - court, the Saxon seemed to haye grown into an unfashion- 

I • able language. One man alone, and he^ the most powerful in 

the kingdom, still stuck sturdily to the old Saxon habits, and 
f ; openly expressed his dislike of the Norman fayourites. Hiis 

\ ' was tiie cowherd, the son of Ulfnoth, whose daughter tiie king 

^ of England had married; and he^ with his sons, who had proyed 

' themsdyes second to none in yalour in the hard*fought field, 
rose up» and made head against the Norman encroachments. 
The Saxon earl, and his tall sons, boldly shouldered their way 
i through the crowded court, where their sister and daughter 

I reigned as queen; they lowered their hehnets to no one, but 

! ruddy jostled as thejr passed the groups of knayes and place- 

j seekers who infested the palace. Thus^ without^ at the folk-mootfl^ 

I . and the guilds, the Saxon earl and his sons were the favourites of 

j the people; while within, and about the pakce, they were Ut- 

terly hated by the Norman fayourites. Such was the state of 
parties at the English court nearly a thousand years ago^ and it 
will be n e ces sai y fiv the reader to bear them in mind, fbr the 
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better imdentandiDg of the changes which thej lead to— the 

inyasioQ of England bj the Nonnans— « period at which we art t; 

now rapidlj arriTing. I 

Whether Edward believed that his mother Emma had a share f. ^' 

in the death of her son Alfred, or was stung with the remembrance \* ' 

that she had left them to the mercy of a strange coart» and that l,\ 

his position in England was rendered uneasy by those who had | *^ 

followed him with their clamorous claims across the ocean, or he T :; 

disliked her for the fayour which she had shown to her Danish / i \ 

son, Hardicanute, or envious of the immense wealth and posses* ' |^^' 

sions she is said to have accumuUted during the reckless reign |/ 

of the hard-drinking sea-king — ^whether led by one or another f. [ 

of these motives of dislike and suspicion, or actuated by a wish t'^ 

to resent the neglect with which she had treated him, he seiaed § 

upon her possessions, lessened her power, and either confined K.\^ 

her in the abbey of Wearwdl, or limited her residence within Q * 

the compass of the lands he granted her near Winchester. p j 

This act was countenanced by Godwin, who, though he studied |{ [ 
his own aggrandisement, seems never wholly to have neglected 
the interests of ihe Saxons. Her alleged intercourse with the 
bishop of Winchester— her passing tlu'ough the ordeal of fire 
unscathed, with naked feet over burning plough-shares, are dim 

traditions entirely unauthenticated by any respectable historian, ^ -^ 

although such trials were not uncommon, as we shall show, when f* .*. 

we come to treat of the manners and customs of the Anglo* f; 

Saxons. After this period, Emma of Normandy is scarcely ^« ''; 

mentioned again by our early historians. j^ ' 

During the second year of his reign, Edward was menaced S . ' 

with an inrasion by Magnus, king of Norway and Denmark, n ,, 

who sent letters to England demanding the crown of Edward; to t^ \ ' 

which the English king replied by mustering a large fleet at M..' .' 

Sandwich, and declaring himself ready to oppose his landing. 'f\ 
But the attention of Magnus was soon diverted from England to • ). - 

secure his new territory of Denmark, as Sweyn, the son of Ulfr, ' *A ', ^, 

(the latter being the same sea-king whom the cowherd Gk>dwin [ i 

guided to the Danish camp when he had lost his way in the |;f '; 

forest,) now aspired to the sceptre of Denmark. The son of r*, . 

TTlfr requested aid iSrom Edwsrd to support his daim to the Ij ' , 

Danish sceptre; and this request was strongly backed by eari ^; , 

Godwin, who^ whatever other stain he may have had upon his fj Y' 

character, cannot in this Instance be accused of ingratitude^ for jl ' 

I: 
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{ ^ be earnesdj pleaded tbat fifty ships shoald bo fitted oat» aad 

I r sent to the aid of the eon of his early patron. Godwin's pro- 

[ • position was, however, overmled by Leofric and Siward, earls of 

1 Herda and Northumbria, who will frequently be seen to stand 

' '' between earl Grodwin and his elaims upon the throne. What 

I aid Grodwin afforded the son of Ulfr of his own accord we know 

^ '. not, though it is on record that Sweyn obtained the crown 

I of Denmark on the demise of Mi^nus, which happened shortly 

I * after the application he made for aid to Edward of England. 

! " With the death of Magnus ended all attempts upon the English 

I .^ crown on the part of the Danes, and we hear no more of the 

] ; ravages of these stormy sea-kings, nor of the civil wars in 

England between these two nations, who had, through the 
alternations of war and peace, been settled in various parts of 
• England long before the star of Alfred the Great rose up and 

iUomined the dark night of our history. A new enemy was now, 
with slow and silent step, coming stealthily into England; he 
I had already obtained a footing in ike palace and in the church; 

I ' he had left his slimy trail in the camp, and on the decks of the 

I Saxon vessels; he had come with a strange voice, and muttered 

{ ; words which they could not understand. 

Those who had often quarrelled were now neighbours; the 
difference in language and manners was beginning to disap- 
pear; for as they, to a certain extent, understood each other's 
dialect, the Saxon and the Danish idioms began to assimilate; 
they, with few exceptions, lived under the same common law; 
their children mingled and played together in the same streets^ 
in the same fields and forests, became men and women, married, 
and forgot the quarrels of their forefathers, and at last b^an to 
settle down like one nation upon the soiL Thus, each party 
looked upon the Nonnan favourites with the same jealous eye. 
j . With the exception of the bickerings both on the part of the 

Saxon and Danish chiefs against the Normans whom Edward 
oountenanced, all went on in tolerable order at the Saxon court 
tor seven or eight years; for Leofric and Siward were ever 
throwing their formidable weight into the opposite scale, and thus 
keeping an even balance between the power of Godwin and the 
throne. Edward had rendbred himself popular with boththeDanes 
and the Saxons; he had revived the old laws of his ancestors, 
abolished the odious tax of Dane-geld, without retaliating upon 
•Bohof Us sttlgects as belonged to that nation^ as Canute aad 
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Hiidd had beforetime done whUe lordinf^ it orer the Saxons. An 

event at last occorred which scarcely any one would have foreseen 

or have goarded against, and which reads more like a drunken 

ih)lic» <Hr a common street brawl, than the grave record of 

history, althoogh it ended by embittering the feelings of the 

Saxons against the Normans, and was another of those almost 

invisible steps which eventually led to the conquest of England* 

Amongst the foreigners who came to pay their court at this 

time to tiie king of England, was Eustace^ count of Boulogne, • J- 

who had married a sister of Edward, but whether nuud or 9< 

widow at the time of her union with the French count, is not I. 

very clearly made out; nor is it recorded whether she was the ^ 

daughter of Emma of Normandy, though she laid claim to ^ 

Ethelred as her father. Eustace, proud to daim such a rehition- f ; 

ship, whatever it might be, mounted the two slips of feathered !]'; 

whalebone in his helmet, and with a showy train of followers u ';: 

visited the English court, where he and his retinue were hospi* 1| - i 

tably entertained by Edward. Here he met with Normans and -" ' 

French who spoke nearly the same language as himsdf, and 

there is but little doubt that such an assembly did not fiul to 

show their contempt for everything that was Saxon, voting 

vulgar a court in which a cowherd had risen to the rank of earl; 

and probably extolling their own ancestry, who^ time out of g, 

mind, had heea brought up to the more ''polite" profession of \ 

murder and robbery both by sea and land. While returning on (hi 

his visit from Edward, he commanded his train to halt before |} . 

they entered Dover, and putting on his coat of mail, ordered ^ j 

his followers to do the same; and thus armed, they entered the 

town. They then commenced riding up and down the streets^ 

insulting the inhabitants, and selecting the best houses in whidi \\] i 

to take up their quarters for the night; for such had been the 

custcmi of t)ie Dimes, who made the houses of the Saxons their 

inns, sometimes permitting, as a great luvour, the owner and his q 

family to share the meal which they had compelled them to pro* • S < >/ 

vide. It is pretty dear that the deeds of these ^ good oM j^' ' 

times'* had furnished the topic of conversation amongst the u; V 

vistors at the Ssxon court, made up as it would be of Normans ^ •; 

and Northmen, and descendants of the Vikingrs, who now found 

it dangerous to follow the ''honourable** employment of their 

ancestors — ^men who mourned over the changes which no longer 

allowed them with impuni^ to insult the wife and dau^ter of H'. : 
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the Saxon, whom thej compdied to be their hott^— to eat tiie 
meal which they forced him to provide, and for which they c<m- 
iidared they made him an ample return if th^ did not atab him 
upon his own hearth, and then set fire to his boose. These 
cmd and bloody deeds, which had been counted yalorons, had 
often, doubtlesi^ furnished the midnight conrersation of the cmd 
sea-Ungi^ as thej congregated around their fire^ s eat e d upon-^ 

•'AiisiBaleiitU 
Of Dniid itoiicfl upon tha foriorn moor, 
Where the ehiU nin began at ehvt of e?e 
In dull Notember ; tad their ehiuieel-tuilt 
The hearen itaelf wee bUiided throogh the aight"— Kbai*. 

Alas! such horrors were again to be renewed; though there 
were but few at this time who foresaw the storm which was 
now slowly hearing up, and was ere long doomed to burst with 
renewed fury upon England. 

While the French count and his followers were prancing 
through the streets of Doyar, full, perhaps, of the thoughts ^ 
such scenes as we haye faintly pictured, one of them alighted 
upon the threshold of a stui^y Saxon, who, considering his 
house was his castle, refused to allow the insidting foreigner to 
enter. The BVenchman or Norman instantly drew his sword 
and wounded the Saxon, who in his turn dew the aggressor. 
The count and his followers attadied the Englishman, and put 
him to death upon hu own hearth. All Dover was instantly in 
arms^ for the fordgners now rode throogh the town sword in 
band, striking at dl they came near, and trampling every one 
thqr could ride over under the hoofs of their horses. They 
were at last met by an armed body of the townsmen. A severe 
combat took place, and it was not until nineteen of his followers 
were slain, that the count of Boulogne took flight with all the 
■peed he could; and not venturing to embark, he hastened back, 
with such of his train as remain^ to the court of the English 
king. 

Edward at once forgave his brother-in-law, and, on his bare 
assertion, bdieved that the inhabitants of Dover were wholly 
to Uame; he then sent for earl Gk>dwin, within whose governor* 
ddp Dover was induded, and ordered him without delay to 
attack the town, and punish all who had risen up in arms 
agdnat the count of Bodogne and his fdlowers. But the Saxon 
Ottl was loath to appear in arms i^gainst his eoontiymen on tiM 
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fliare report of a strtngery and reasonably enoagh suggested 
that the whole affair should be investigated hj eompetent judges; 
*<for it ill becomes jroQi" replied Godwin, ** to condemn wit£mt 
a hearing the men whom it is yon^ duty to proteot** Uiged on 
by the damoars of his favourites, Edward insisted upon imme- 
diate vengeance being esraeuted upon the inhabitants of Dover; 
and when the Saxon earl refused to fulfil hia commands, he t.% 

then cited him to appear before the council at Gloucester, where ?' 

the court was then held. Godwin was well acquainted with the | 

eharacters who would preside at the court before which he was f 

summoned, and well knew that, right or wrong, sentence of |,: 

banishment would be proclaimed against him, as it consisted 
chiefly of Normans, who were his sworn enemies, and wba 
would not hesitate, by any means, to lessen the power he pos- I* 

sessed: so^ seeing the foreign enemies that were arrayed against f^*^ 

him, and tbe unfair trial that awaited him, he resolved to over- v 

throw ibis corrupt court bv an ^»peal to arms, and, without 
offering any violence to the king, rescue both hiinself and 
England from the *' cunning of the Normans.** For as an old 
writer observes, while describing the events which preceded and l\> 

were followed by those which took place about this period,. 'r I 

*< The all-powerful Grod must have proposed to himself at once !. *.' 

two plans of destruction for the English race, and must have^ - u t^ 

framed a sort of military ambuscade against it; for,.<m one hand^ y !i 

he let loose the Danish invasion; on the other, he created and .fi 

cemented the Norman alliance; so that^ if we escaped the blows 
aimed at our faces by the Danes, the cunning of the Normana 
might be at hand to surprise us." ^ 

When Godwin refused to be tried by the corrupt and packed ij '; 

court of Gloucester,, he commenced assembling his forces toge- v,; ' 

dier; for he was governor over the whole of the extensive 
country south of the Thames, and the popularity of his quarrd 
caused numbers to flock to his standard, as he was now looked 
up to by the Saxons as the defender of their rights. Harold^ * Er,- ^ 

hk ^dest son, also collected a large armv from the eastern 'r I. 

coast between the Thames and Boston Wash; while Sweyn, his ' t; 

second son, mustered many foUoweos along the bai^ of the : t, 

Severn and the frontiers of Wales. The three amies eomp ., y 

manded by Godwin and his sons united, and drew up near jl 

Gloucester, when the earl sent messengers to the king, demand- 
ing, tiial the Count of Boia\ogD% with his ioUowen^to^ithsr with* 
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i * 

I ^ tiich of the Nonnaos and FreDchmen as had rendered them- 

! adyes oJ^ectionabk^ alioald be given np to the jostice of the 

[ ' Engliah nation. 

Ueantime, Edward had not been idle, but had despatched 
^ ' . ineaseogera to Siward and Leofric, with orders to muster all the 

; forces thej ooald without loss of time, and during the interval 

[ * that preceded their arrival^ he kept up a seeming negotiation 

{ with Godwin; but no sooner did he find himself surrounded by 

1 ; a powerful armj, headed by his own chosen leaders, than he 

^ ' refused boldly to give up his Norman and French favourites. 

I , : But a great and unexpected change had taken place in the spirit 

of the people; for although Edward had followed that cruel 
policy which kings have too often had recourse to, that of 
setting one nation against another, the Danes of Merda and 
I Northumberland which had marched up under the banners of 

their earls, when confronted together, refused to make war upon 
I the Saxons. They now considered them as their countrymen— 

{ so would not shed their Uood for Edward and his foreign favour- 

ites; a strong proof how popular the cause was which Grodwin 
! ^ IumI taken up; whilst neither the Saxon nor Danish chiefs would 

draw their swords in such a quarrel. 
i When <m neither side parties could be found who were willing 

1 J . to shed each other's blood, peace was at once agreed upon, and 

I ' it was dedded that the dispute should be investigated by an 

j assembly in London. Hostages and oaths were exchanged, 

} . both swearing to maintain the peace of Qod, and perfect friend- 

ship. On the nde of Edward this solemn promise does not 
appear to have been sineere, as he availed himself of tiie interval 
between taking the, oath and the appdnted time on which the 
assembfy was to take place, in levying a powerful anny from 
every-available source, and in nearly evexy instance giving the 
command of the various troops to his Norman and French 
Ikvourites. This immense army was quartered in and around 
London, so that the appointed council was hdd in the very 
heart of a atrongly fortified camp, the leaders of which 
were the enemies of Godwin. Bdbre this council Godwin 
and his sons were summoned to appear without an escort, 
and unarmed. The eaxl, in return, demanded that hostages 
should be given finr their safety; for he wdl knew that they had 
bat few frienda in the coondL Edward refused to furnish 
InsH^gss^ or to guarantee tiidr safety either in eooung or going) 

t " 
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and after haying been twice or thrioe sommoned, and reftisedtha 

onoonditional terms of rarrender^ sentence of banishment was 

pronoonoed against eari Godwin and his sons, and only fire days 

allowed them to quit England, with all their family. Even 

before the expiration of &t period, king Edward, instigated ^.: 

doubtless by his favoarites, who thirsted £>th for the blood and j^'; 

the estates of the Saxon earl, ordered a troop of horse to pursue |..^ 

the banished nobleman and his family, but the command of the r* ' 

party was fortunately entrusted to a Saxon, who wasin nohuny \ 

to oYcrtake them. Godwin, with his wife, and three of his sons^ 

Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, with such treasure as they could 

amass, sailed for Flanders, and were kindly received by earl 

Baldwin; while Harold and Leofwin, his other sons, embarked 

from Bristol, and escaped into Ireland. All their broad lands wore | . 

confiscated; the high situations they had held were given to the |*/' 

Norman favourites; the castles they had inhabited, with all thqr ^ ! 

contained, fell into the hands of their enemies; and Godwin ^ '\ 

found himself, in his old age, and after a busy life spent in the ^- j 

service of courts and camps, but little richer tbm, when a humble " *^ 

cowherd, he led UUrthrough wild forest paths to the Danish 

camp. 

Editha the queen was now left alone in the midst of her _ 
father's enemies; nor was she long before she felt the weight of 
their hatred and vengeance. ** It was not right," the Norman p. .' 

favourites said, *< that while her family was in exile, she herself !| «.| 

should sleep upon down." She was also deprived of all the 
possessions which on her marriage had been bequeathed to her 
by her father, and then shut up in a nunnery. Cabn and passion* 
less as an historian ought ever to be, he would scarcely feel any 
regret if the Norman invasion had taken place in the Ufe^time y; ; 

of such a weak-minded monarch as this Edward the Confessor, ^\\ 

were it only for his conduct to the beautiful and highly-gifted :|:' ; 

Editha, whose character Ingulphus has so delicately drawn. Still h'/' 

less do we admire the forbearance by wkidi he obtained his 9>^ >' 

mttch>laudedsanctity,whichwas but a species of ^refined cruelty* ^ l 

towards a lady whose very soul must have been a shrine fit for ^e j^ .. ; 

purest affection to dwell in. But, after all, we fed a pity for lr\ 'l 

Edward. His life was uncheered either by the affection of ^} ; 

father or mother, excepting in the very early years of childhood. T 

As he grew up^ he became a prey to false friends and unprincipled • }] *' 

pitets, who^ while thqr pretended to draw hia attention to the |j ' 
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traarares * wbich neitber nist nor mcth dodi comipl^'* were them^ 
•dyes rereUing in the very heart of vile and selfidi oorraption. 
Ambitioiis as&>dwin might be, therewis much more of the noble- 
aeaa of hnman nature in his character than existed in the sonlof 
Edward; and« alAongh we feel sonj for the king's weakness, we 
can never pardon him for leaving thmt lovely lady alone in the cold 
grey ckistera of a nunnery, where, to use the words of one of 
our old duroniders, she **iii tears and prayers expected the day 
of her rdease,* doabdess looking beyond the grave fiir that 
hapmness whidi it was never her lot to know on earth* But 
we have now arrived at the fall and banishment of earl Godwin, 
and most leave him for awhile in exile^ to glance at the merry 
doiii^ hi the English court daring his disme. 



CHAPTER XXXy. 
SDWABD THE OONFSSBOB. 

• At I WM baaithea, I wu Uaidied* 
Bat IS I oome, 1 oone.— 
Will yott permit thtt I shftU staai eondemoed 
A wandfriBg Ttgaboad ; ny rights and roytltiM 
Flacked from my arms parforee, and giTva ftway 
To upstart speadthrifta? 
What wovld you have ma do? I am a aabjeot* 
Aad ehalleage law ; attotaiea an deaied Bias 
Aad theiefoie, peitoaally, I lay my daim 
To myiBharitaBeo.**— SHaatPBaa. 

Aftib the banishment of earl Godwin, the English eourt most 
liave resembled the joyous nproar which often breaks ont in a 
school during the absence of the master, for the days which fol- 
kwed are dttcribed as ** days of rqoicing and big in fortune 
fir the foreigners.'' The dreaded eaxl in exile— his warlike 
tons far awaj from England-Hind the beautiful queen Editba 
weepmg among the oold cloisters— left nothing more to do but 
revel in the triumph of the victory thus attained. There was 
BOW a Norman archbishop of Canterbury, a Norman bishop of 
London, and in nearly every fortrese a Norman or French* giP 
v«iMr; and» Wenmm ail, William^ dukwof Normandy, called 
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alike the Bwtard and the Conqueror, etma orer with a nnnic^ 

roQS train to visit king Edward, and to see how matters stood 

in England. It is difficalt to prove now, whether the duke 

dt Normandy was invited hj Edward, or came over at !r 

the SQggestion of his countrymen, **to see how the land lay;^ 

the latter is the more probable; and we can imagine the picture . 

which must have been drawn of England, either in the letter 

sent, or by the messenger who went over; and how the son of 

Bobert the Devil (for such was the surname his father bore in | 

Normandy) must have smiled at the ascendancy his countrymoi 2 -.. 

had obtained over the weak-minded lung of England. We can f ^ . 

fancy some such gentleman as the count of Boulogne, full of ^ : - 

** smart sayings," recounting how he and his followers ** amusefT g 7 

themselves at Dover; and how the few trifling murders th^ 9 * 

committed were instrumental in driving out the family of Godwins 

in a word, that do whatever th^ might, Edward would stand up 

to support them, and that they could now- ride rough-shod over 

the Saxons* 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary that we should give 
some account of this new guest; who^ either by good fortune^ 
cunning, or valour, changed the whcAe face <n England, and j • J 

shook into dust the power from which, through a succession of 
many centuries, had sprung a race of powerful kings. ^^ | 

This William, who will ever bear the proud title of the Con- |j ;' 

qoeror, was the natural son of Bobert duke of Normandy, who \i^.\ 

was nearly allied to Emma, the queen of both Ethelred and If I 

Canute, and the mother of Edward. William's mother was the fl « 

daughter of a tanner, or some one humbly situated in the town )| ' 

of Falaise, and was one day busily engaged in washing clothes } .*. 

at a brook, when the eye of duke Bobert chanced to alight upon ^ j * 

her as he was returning from hunting. Pleased with her beauty, p' 

he sent one of his knights to make proposals to her father, || 

offering no doubt, on pretty liberal terms, to make her his mis- \ '. ' 

tress. The father received the proposition coldly, but probably fl.' " 

dreading that his daughter might be carried off by force— and ^'^ 

our only wonder is that she was not— he went to consult his 
brother, who is said to have lived in a neighbouring forest, and 
to have stood high in the estimation of all around for his sanctity. 
The ** pious* brother gave his opinion, and said that in all things |: 

it was fitting to obey the will of the prince. tSo Arlette, or h^ 

Harlot^ as her nameiaaometiaea spelt^ waa oonsigned to duke 
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Robert^ who^ we miut oondnde, was already married. Illegi- 
tiinacyt.aa we haTe ahown in several reigns, was thought bat 
little of at this period, munj of our own Sucon kings having had 
no better daim to the crown than William had to the dukedom of 
Normandy. However* Robert the Devil, as he was called from 
Ub violent temper, was greatly attached to both the tanner's 
daoghter and the child she bore him, whom he bronsht op with 
as much affection as if he had been the son of a lawful wife.* 

When William was only seven years old, his father was 
aeiaed with a fit of devotion, and resolved to make a pilgrimage, 
oo foot, to Jerusalem, to obtain forgiveness for his sins. His 
diiefs and bwons rightly argued that such a journey was not 
free from danger, and that if he chanced to die, they should be 
left without a ruler. *" By my faith,* answered the duke, ** I 
will not leave yon without a loid. I have a little bastard, who will 
grow up and be a gallant man, if it please God. I know he is 
my son. Receive him, then, as your lord, for I make him my 
bdr, and give Mm from this time forth the whole duchy oi 
Normandy." 

The Norman barons did as duke Robert desired; and placii^^ 
dieir hands between the child's, acknowledged him as their 
nder. The duke did not live to return from his pilgrimage; 
and although some opposition was offered to the election of 
William, and n dvil war ensued, the adherents of the bastard 
were ▼ictorious.f Nor was William long before he gave proofs 
cf that daring and valour which fbrm so prominent a feature in 
Ins character; he was soon able to buckle on his armour, and 
mount his war-horse without the aid of the stirrup; and on the 
day when he first sprang into his saddle without assistance, the 
veterans who had dirawn their swords in defence of his claim to 
the dukedom made it n day of great rgoicing. Bold, fearless, 
and determined, and as if resoWed to triumph over those who had 
dgeeted to his election on the ground of his birth, he occasionally 
isnied his commands, and put forth his charter with the bold 
banning tlutt prodaimed his origin, and wrote^ ** We, WQliam 
the Bastard, hoeby decree^ he.'* He soon evinced a knre for 
horses and military array, and while yet young made war upon 
his neighbours of Aigou and Brittany. Nor did he fail to punish 
Ifaoae who made any allusion to his birth; although he himsdf 

• Wniitai of MtlVMkvy. 
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tl times mftde n boast of his illogitiiiiaeyy jet to none others 
wodd he allow that pri?il^ge in his hearing without resenting it 
as an insalt; and his vengeance was at times accomplished with 
the most merciless cmeltj* WhUe attacking the town of Alen- 
fon, the besieged appeared upon the walls, and beating thdr 
shields, which were covered with leather, exclaimed, ** Hides! 
hides I'' in allusion to the calling of his mother's father. The 
cruel Norman immediatelj ord<ured the hands and feet of the 
prisoners he had captured in an attempted sallj to be cut oil^ 
and thrown over the walls into the town by his dingers. Such 
was the inhuman act committed by the savage who now came 
as a spy and a guest to the court of England. 

Great must have been the delight of duke William to see; 
wherever he moved, his own countrymen at the head of the j . ' 

navy and ormy. If he visited a fortress, a Norman was ready 1;- * 

as governor to receive him; if he entered a church, a Norman ^' " 

bishop stood forth to meet him; if he remained in the palace, 
Norman friends surrounded him; and he heard only the language 
of his own country spoken, and was acknowledged by all who in 
England approached him (excepting the king, and a few Saxon 
chiefs) as their lord and governor. Wherever he moved, he was 
met by Normans, and bowed down to, as if he had already been |; * ij 

Englfuid's king; for nearly all the high offices in the kingdom .. 
were either in the hands of the Norman or F^nch favourites. 
What secret consultations he had with his friends, what notes ^ j 

were made on the strength of the fortresses, the safest roads, the ^l*-] 

best landing places, is not recorded, although it is evident that [f ;• 

the Norman duke had already fixed his eye upon the crown of ^ ) 

England, and but waited for a favourable pretext to seise upon it. 1] . \ 

Edward, beyond doubt, received his cousin William kindly, 
perhaps more so than he had done any other Norman; for idl 
his affections seemed planted in the land where he had spent 
the years of his youth; beside, William's father had been kind 
to him and his brother Alfred, when they had no friends in 
England whom they knew of. Nor could William well allude to 
the English throne becoming vacant on the death of Edward, nor 
deplore that he left no son behind to reign in his stead, for Edward, 
the son of his half-brother, Edmund Ironside, was still alive; so ^i"'- 

William wisely held his peace, and left all to time and chance— /. 

taking care to watch botiL Previous to his return, Edward [|' 

presented him with arms» horses, dojfl, and Mooom, loaded hia g i 



attendantB with pnsentiy and gave the duke every proof of Us 
•inoeTe affection. After his departnre, the Norman favomitei 
beoune more arrogant than ever; for there is but little doubt 
that thej now b^ui to look upon England as their own, and 
bnt waited fixr the death of the weak-minded king, .and the 
retam o£ dnke William^ to take possession. All this seems 
secretly and dlentlj to have been arranged. These plans, how- 
ever, were for a time doomed to be frastrated* Earl Gfodwin 
and his powerftd sons were still alive, and making snch prepare* 
tions as the court parasites had never dreamed ^ for returning 
to England, and avenging themselves upon their enemies. Still, 
the cunning of duke WilHam failed him not Chances favoured 
him; and we seem as we were now about to weave and un- 
weave the web of a wild romance^ instead of recounting the 
truthful events of history. 

Tet» in the great drama which we are about to open, popes^ 
and crowned kings, and mitred bishops, inrinces, and priests, are 
the actors; and &e prize contended for is that England which 
now claims the proud tiUe of ** Queen of the World"— that litUe 
island which has dwarfed ancient Borne and classic Greece by 
its gigantic grandeur. 

Earl Grodwin during his exile had not remained idle; he had still 
a few frknds in Engluid who would take care to acquaint him with 
an that was going on at court Here and therea Sazon had also 
managed to retain the command of a fortress, and but few of his 
countrymen now remained that were not heartily disgusted widi 
the arrogance and tyranny of the Norman favourites. Such 
wealth as Grodwin had carried out with him, or been able to 
muster, he had made good use of; and having got together a 
powerful flee^ he, in the summer <^ 1052, ventund once more 
upon the English court He had taken the precaution to des- 
patch faithful emissaries before him, and thousands of the Saxons 
and Danes had sworn an oath, that they would take up arms^ 
and ^ fight until death for earl Godwin.^ His first^attack was 
not very successful; for although he managed to dude the fleets 
which was commanded by his enemies the Normans, he was at 
last discovered, pursued, and compelled to shelter in the Pevensej 
Boads. A tempest arose while Godwin lay at anchor, and dis* 
persed the royal fleet 

Near the Isle of Wi^ he was jobed by his sons, Harold 
and Leolwfa^ who had returned from Lrehnd, and brought with 
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diem both mea •and sups— ft^lear proof that Godwin had «are» 

follj arranged his plans. WhereTer the Saxon fleet now moved ^j, 

along Uie coast thej met with a warm welcome; whereTer thej 

chose to land, armed bands appeared, and joined with them; 

the peasants brought in stores of provisions; and the name of 

sari Godwin was again proclaimed with as mnch heartiness and 

Binceritj as when he alone dared to beard the Norman favourites 

in the palace— the cnrrent of popularity had every way set 

in bis favour. Part of his forces he landed at Sandwich, then 

daringly doubled the North Foreland, and sailed like a conqueror 

up the Thames, to the very foot of the grey wave- washed wall i^^ 

where Edmund and Canute had carried on the struggle, when 

London was besieged and defended. What a busaing there q^ 

would again be in ne old dty throughout all that summer night! j : } 

what whispering in the secret comers of the old-fashioned streets! \ ^ * 

for Godwin had managed to land many of his followers^ and they J '\^y 

had friends on shores and appointed places of meeting and pass* i . j 

words^ by which they could recognise each other in tiie dark; { ' ';. 

and arms would be seen glancing, half concealed by short Saxon - j 

and Danish doaks^ and treason be as rife in every h<de*and-comer I ; v 

as it ever was in any of the centuries which have since elapsed. | "'; 

From the royal army, troops were deserting every hour, and all j *> \\ 

around the coast, and up the Thames, the ships that were sent 

out to oppose him turned round their heado, and either willingly, " 

or through fear, followed in his wake, and, instead of becoming ^ . 

enemies, strengthened his formidable fleet. ^ ^ . t 

Before a blow was struck by his impatient followers, Grodwin 
sent a respectful message to the king, requesting the revision of jj i 

the sentence which had been passed against him, and demandmg h. / 

a restitution of his property and honours; in return for which llu' . 

he promised to become a true and fiuthAil sulgect in all duty to j!.^ '' 

the king. Edward refused the proffered submission, though A-y 

eve^hour saw his forces thinned, and, with the exception of his jji \ 

foreigners, those who remained appeared unwilling to flght A\' 

Other messengers were despatched to Edward, for CMwin was S.- 1^' 

lelnctant to employ the large force under his command against ^^[ J'; 

the weak and wavering followers of the king, whose nume* j*: < :} 

rical strength bore no comparison to his own; for he dearly T.* ' 

saw that, if his army would but have the patience to wait, he \,' . 

ihould obtain a bloodless victory; it waa^ however, with great f|** ;-. 

diffieu^y that he could restrain them, so eager were thej to be K :•;' : 
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l eien ged on the Normans. Norwere the latter at all backwaid 
in urging Edward to commence the attack^ for thej well knew 
that concession on the king's part wonld be their min, while, in 
the chances of a fight, G^win might probably be killed, or if 
e^en Tictorions there wonld be something for all who ventured 
into sudi a scramble. Bat the few ships which Edward had 
drawn up above London-bridge could not be depended on; the 
king knew that a battle on his part was a hopeless affair, yet stiU 
be remained unbending and obstinate. Tbere were still a few 
Saxon nobles true to Edward; the/ were of those whose ances- 
tors had followed Alfred, and Athelstan, and Ethelred through 
good and through evil report; and who, like the nobles that have 
for centuries succeeded them, resolved to remain true subjects 
while ever one sat upon the throne in whose veins the blood of 
Hengist or Horsa fiowed. To such as these in the hour of real 
danger Edward was still wise enough to listen. He for once 
disi^arded the advice of his Norman favourites, and leaving 
Stigand, his Inshop^ to act as presidenti permitted the Saxon 
diiefs who belonged to his own party to meet those who came 
over in the favour of earl Godwin, with the mutual intention of 
eflfecting a reconciliation. Where both parties were anxious ftr 
peace, there was but little probability of a war; this the Nor* 
mans saw, and well knew that there was not a moment to be lost 
And now our old English chroniclers fairly lose themselves in 
the feelings of delight with which they describe the hasty de- 
parture of the Norman favourites. Never before was there 
amongst them such packing and saddling! at every little portal- 
gate &ey were seen sallying out of I^ndon; in his hurry to 
escape, the Norman archbishop of Canterbury left behind his 
pallium. Stigand found it, threw it over his own shoulders^ 
and on the strength of the sancti^ which it was supposed to con- 
tain, set up archbishop on his own account Some galloped off 
and left aU their eflbcts behind, glad to get to the seaside at 
any price, and to creep into little dirty fishing-boats, filled with 
^ ancient smells," and there concealing themselves, Crept over to 
Hie opposite coast as speedily as possible. Others, following the 
example set them on a former occasion by Eustace of Boulogneb 
trampled underfoot the children that were pkying in the summer 
twilight in the streets of London, and thus slew by proagr earl 
Godwin's Saxons» for of soch metol were these foreign favourites 
■nda o£ We can pietore the Saxon wives of that daypickii4: 
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up their dead and wounded duldren, and euning fhe cowards 
aa the thunder of their horses' hoofs died away in the dim dis- 
tance. 

The witena-gemot again assembled in London for the trial of 
earl Godwin; the balance of power was this time in lurown 
hands— there were no Norman enemies to fear— and the Saxon 
boldly defended himself; hb sons also showed that thej were & < 

justified in acting as they had done, and ** all the great men and C/? 

chiefs of the country," b^ore whom they appeared, were satisfied. - * 

The senlenceof banishmentwas recalled; their honours and estates 
restored; and it was then decreed that all the Normans should 
be banished from England, as ** promoters of discord, enemies of 
peace, and calumniators of the English to their king.* A son and 
grandson of Godwin's were then given up to Edwwd as hostages; 
and, for better security, the king sent them over to duke William 
of Normandy — ^these we shall have to return to again as our plot 
deepens, and we draw nearer to the end of the bloody tragody 
which ended in the destruction of the Saxons. Editha left her 
convent, and the family of earl Godwin were once more triumph* 
ant at the English court An exception was made to one of the 
old earl's sons, named Sweyn, not for the part he had taken 
m ousting the Norman favourites, but for offences of a graver [^ • ]] 

nature. He, however, became penitent, donned a pilgrim's garb^ ^i vH 

wslked barefooted to Jerusalem, and died, as Robert the Devil j> ;[ 

had done before him, on his wsy home. §-^! 

A few exceptions of but little note were made to Ais decree 
of banishment against the Normans; the archbishop^ who had 
run away without his pallium, was restored; and a few others, 
who appear to have st<M>d aloof from the quarrels fomented by 
their countrymen, or who^ at least, had the tact to steer clear cf 
open danger, were, at the intercession of Edward, permitted to 
remain in England. 

We have attempted a sketch of the English court after the 
exile of Godwin's family— of the joy and triumph that reigned 
in Edward's pahce: the picture reversed must have presented a 
faithful representation of the rage and hatred of the Nonnans^ 9r r. 

when, after their has^ flight, thev again assembled at duke ri* 

William's court. What raving and storming must tfiere have ;<..'> 

been amongst the disappointdl courtiers, what a stamping of 'i.^ ' 

armed feet and dropping of sabres, as they swore what therr *^ ' ; 

would do if ever they met the Saxon eari in armsl Above al^ \i\ 
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what carses load and deep moat have been rented against 
Godwin and all his family! We can picture duke William 
biting bis lip, and walking moodily apart^ until the two hostages 
arrived; and then his cunning eje would brighten for a mpmenty 
as he felt he had still a hold, though but a sloider onCi upon the 
weak-minded monarch {^England 

Godwin, who was now an old man, did not long survive his 
triumph. • The account of his death is given in various ways 
bj the old chroniclers. It appears to have taken place at the 
Easter festival, in the year 1053; and although not so sudden 
as some of the monkish writers have described it to be^ the 
earl never rallied again from the hour when he first fainted at 
the banquet table in the presence of the king. One of the 
servants, while in the act of pouring out a cup of wine, stumbled 
with one foot, and would have fallen but for the dexterity with 
which he advanced the other. Godwin raised his eyes, and, 
smiling, said to the king, ^The brother has come to assist the 
brother.'* ** Ay," answered Edward, looking with a deep mean* 
ing on the Saxon chief, '* brother needs brother, and would to 
God mine still livedr ** Oh, king,** exclaimed Godwin, '' why 
is it that, on the slightest recollection of your brother, you 
always look so angrily on me? If I contributed even indirectly 
to his death, may the God of heaven grant that this piece ct 
bread may dioke mel* Godwin put the bread in his mouth, say 
the authors who relate this anecdote, and was immediately 
strangled. His death, however, was not so sudden; for, falling 
ftom his seat, he was carried out by his two sons^ Tostig and 
Gurth, and expired five davs after. But the account of this 
event varies, according as the writer is of Norman or English 
race. '* I ever see before me two roads, two opposite versions,* 
says an historian of less than a century later; ** 1 warn my 
readers of the peril in which I find myseLf."* 

Siward, the cfaiiBf of Northumberland, who had at first fol- 
lowed tlie royal party against the Saxon earl, but eventually 
'assisted in expelling the foreign favourites, expired soon after 
Godwin. He was by birth a Dane^ and the populatioii of the 
same origin over whom be ruled gave him the title of Siward- 
.Digr, Siward the Strong; a rock of granite was long shown, 
which Be is said to have vplit with one blow of his axe. Feeling 
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his end approaehy he said to those who surrounded him, ^ Raise 
me up, and let me die like a soldier, and not huddled together 
like a cow; put me on mj coat of mail, place my helmet on mj 
head, mj idiield on my left arm, and my gilt axe in mj right 
hand, that I maj expire in arms." Siward left one son, named 
WalUieqf, who being too young to succeed to his government, it 
was given to Tostig, Godwin's third son. Harold, who was the 
eldest son, succeeded Grodwin to the government south of the 
Thames; and Edward showed more kindness to the son than he 
had ever done to the father, for on him there rested no suspidon 
connected with the death of Alfred, a subject which was ever 
settling down like a dark doud upon the sunniest moments that 
Crodwin and Edward enjoyed. Harold was the most gifted 
of all Grodwin's sons, and soon became as popular with the 
people as his father; having, moreover, no enemies in the courts 
—for to such favourites as the king wished to retain Harold 
offered no opposition; nor was it necessaiy, for Edward was 
now fast verging into dotage; his intellect, which, at best, was 
never veiy briBiant, now became douded, and he passed a 
greater portion of his time amongst his priests. No one ever 
sat upon the Saxon throne worse adapted to play the part of a 
king than Edward the Confessor; he was not cut out for the 
rough business of this work-a-daj world. To a peasant who 
once offended him, he said, ** I would hurt you if I were able;* 
an exdsmation, as Sharon Turner observes^ *' which almost 
implies imbedlity.'' 

For some time there was a dispute between Hardd and Algar, 
the son of Leofric, the governor of Merda. Godwin, on suc- 
ceeding to the earldom, had dther voluntarily, or at the request 
of Edward, given up the command of East Anglia to Algar; but 
no sooner did Harold find himsdf in full power, than he com* 
pdled the son of Leofric to give up the governorship, and, ao* 
cusing him of treason, made war upon him. Nothing daunted 
by his first defeat, Algar went into Wales, and obtaining 
sssistance of Griffith, one of the Wdsh kings, and mustering 
many powerful allies amongst his own oonnexions, he returned, 
ravaged Hereford, burnt the abbey, and dew several priests; (V 

and Baulf, who commanded the garrison, being a Norman, . i' \ ., 

rather encouraged than opposed the ravages of Algar. It is said \.[' 

that he caused the Saxons to fight on hmseback, a mode of war- ^..« 

bee to which thmr were unaocustooked* But HaroU was aol {.«; 
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hmg before arriTing at the scene of action, when he soon de* 
feated Algar and his Welsh allies^ driving them back into their 
mountain fastnesses, and, it is said, compiling the Welsh chiefs 
to swear that thej woold ncTor again pass the frontier of Wales. 
Harold granted the prisoners he had taken their lives, on the 
condition- that the oath was kept, while on his part he solemnly 
Towed, that if a Welshman was taken in arms on the English side 
of OITaVi-djke, he should have his right hand cut ofil To Algar 
these terms extended not, and Harold was at last compelled to 
negotiate with him, and restore him to his former dignities. 
Meantime Tostig but succeeded indifferently in the governorship 
of Northumbria. Siward, who had so long had the command 
over them, was himsdf a Dane; and as the inhabitants of the 
Korth, with but few exceptions, were of Danish origin, they took 
a dislike to the son of Godwin. He imposed heavy taxes upon 
them, violated their ancient privileges, and seems, in fact, to 
have rendered himself as unpopular as the Norman governors 
iiad ever been with the Saxons. Worn down by oppression, the 
?>nglo-Danes at last rebelled, attacked the city of York, in 
^leh the chief residence of Tostig stood, and put many of his 
principal fdlowers to death, amongst whom were several of their 
<owii countrymen. Although Tostig escaped, and the Danes 
«eiaed upon hia treasures^ Siey rest^ not sattefled with such a 
victory, but assembling a mat council they pronounced sen* 
4Bnce of banishment agidnat him, and elected Morkar, one of the 
sons of Algar, governor in his stead. Morkar took the conunand 
4>f tlie rebel army, and drove Tostig into Mercia; he was idso 
strengthened by the Welsh force, who^ led on by his brother 
Bdwutl, had, in despite of their oath, once more ventured across 
Offa*s-dyke in arms. The old feeling was not yet dead amongst 
the ancient Cymry, who seem to have been as eager as ever thev 
were before time to fight against the Saxons. 

There is considerable co^usion in the time and dates of these 
attacks upon the Welsh, by Harold and his brother Tostig, and 
it is difficult to separate one invasion from the other, although it 
seems evident that the Welsh king, Griffith, fell in the latter^ 
and that his head was sent to Harold. But though the Welsh 
were defeated, terms of negotiation were entered into with the 
Anglo-Danes. Harold required of them to state their griev- 
ances. They did; and boldly told him that his brother's tyranny 
was the cause of theiri^pearing in arms. Hardd tried to excul- 
pate his brother, and proiinised that he should rule better for the 
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future^ if thej woald again accept him as their governor. Tbef 
refused. ** We were bom freei** said one of the Danish leadere^ 
**and broaght np free, a haughty chief is insupportable to 
us; we will, like our ancestors, live or die firee. We have no 
other answer to give to the king."* Harold not onlj delivered 
the message, but dissuaded Edward from protracting the war» 
and on his return ratified their rights with his own signature, aa 
representative of the king; sanctioning the election of the son of 
Algar, and the ngcction of his brother. Tostig, in a rage, de- 
parted to Flanders to his father-in-law, vowing vengeance 
against Harold and his countrymen* 

As the tax called Peter-pence began to fail, so did the friend* 
ship of the church of Rome towards England abate; there was 
no longer any law in existence to enforce the payment, all that 
was sent over being a voluntary contribution. It was then that 
the mother church began to complain of simony being practised 
in England, of Saxon bishops who had purchased their sees; not 
that the church of Rome was herself guiltless of such transac- 
tions, but that she objected to a system in which she partook 
not of the profits. The storm first broke over the head of' 
Eldred, archbishop of York, who^ when he went to Rome to soli- 
cit the pallium, was refused, and it was only through the interfer* ' ; . i 
ence of a Sucon nobleman that he at last obtained it Roberti r{ 
the Norman archbishop of Canterbury, had again been driven 
from his see by the Saxons; and Stigand, who had before, 
snatched up the pallium, whidi the archbishop had left behind* 
in his eagerness to escape, again officiated in the place of the.-. \\ 
banished primate. But Robert this time flew to Rome, and. ^ 
there branded the Saxon bishop as an usurper. The result • • - 
was, that the archbbhop returned with a letter from the pontifl; . 
commanding Stigand to resign. But before Robert reached. 
Kngland another pope had been chosen by the principal Roman. 
families; and to Benedict the Saxon bishop appealed, who granted 
him permission to wear the pallium. The election of i^nedict . 
was the signal for an army to advance upon Italy, and enforce; .,, . 
another election which the king of Germany approved of. Two- ^ \ 
popes could not reign; the last was victorious. Benedict was.. K;'* * 
defeated, and excommunicated, and the pallium he had given to^ t\ 
Stigand was now useless. Had Benedict been victorious^ ii. I' [ 
would have been as good a pallium as ever pontiff Uessedf |, . . 
packed up^ and despatched from the eternal city, as it wa% **it 
was a thing of naught.'* 
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Triflingy as matters of historj, as taeh petty squabbles must ap* 
pear,tbej9 oerertheleMy had their wdghtaiidinfliienoe— widening 
the breach which had already been made between the church 
of Borne and England; and when the time arrived, and the 
Tindictive mother saw the opportunity of striking a blow effec- 
tually* she did so, and brought all the power she possessed to 
aid William the Norman when he attacked England. Norman 
Robert and Siucon Stigand, though but feathers floating in the air, 
showed unerringly that the wind which blew from Rome was un- 
faTourable to the interests of England. While Britain also seemed 
drifting away daily wider and further from Rome, William of Nor- 
mandy was still drawing nearer to the eternal dty, and constantly 
seeking its favour and protection. Alexander the Second, who 
had driven out and excommunicated the anti-pope, Benedict, had 
lefnsed to sanction duke William's marriage with Matilda, a refusal 
whidi was countenanced by the learned monk, Lanfranc, then 
lesident at the Norman court Although the fiery duke dared 
not do more than murmur at the opposition of the ^ti£^ 
which was grounded on the near relationship of William to 
Hatildai still he was resdved not to brook the reproaches of 
Lanfranc, much as he valued the monk as a councillor; so he 
banished him from his oonrt Lanfranc went to Romo»grew in 
-fitvour with the new popoi and, instead of resenting William's 
harsh treatment, the monk obtained from the pontiff a dispen* 
aation. Alexander the Second acknowledged the marriage of 
William of Normandy and Matilda, and Lanfranc was the bearer 
of the good tidings to the Norman court Who so grateful ss 
4uke William— who so highly honoured as the monk, Lanfranc^ 
the man who had more power over the pontiff than the duke 
himself ? Who so blind, that he cannot see the chain which now 
reached from Normandv to Rome^the links, William, Lanfi«nc» 
and all the friends o£ the pope ? We must bear in mind 
that on every mount in Normandy were perched those ill- 
omened birds of prey, who were wetting their bedss, and look- 
ing with hungry eyes towards England, from which they had 
been driven by Godwin and his sons, just as they were about 
to gorge themselves. On the coast rf France, also^ many a 
disappdnted eonnorant might be seen, looking eagerly in the 
same directioiL 

About this period, Edward scot over to Hungary finr his 
asphew, the son of Edmund Lronside^ who must by this time 
have been a man fiv advanced in years^ as Edmund himself 
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died aboul 1016, and it seems to haye been some time between 
the year 1057 and 1060, when Edward the son of Edmund 
arrived in England, at the invitation of his ancle. It appears 
to have been the intention of Edward the Confessor to have 
appointed his nephew Edward successor to the throne <^ 
England; but this was prevented bj the death of the son of 
Edmund Ironside. Dark hints are thrown out respecting the 
death of this prince, and Harold is hinted at as having hastened 
his end; but there seems to be no solid ground for such suspicion, 
and the rumour was probably circulated bjthe Normans, whom 
Edward still retained, and who were envious of the power the 
son of Godwin had acquired. There still remained Edgar, thef 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, and the son of Edward, who 
died soon after his arrival in England; but the king does not 
appear to have turned his eyes towards him as his successor. 

As the end of Edward the Confessor draws nigh, our atten- 
tion is divided between William of Normandy and earl Harold, 
the son of Grodwin; and as we may consider the king as already 
dead, for his name scarcely appears again, unless as connected 
with the events which succeeded his death, we will leave him 
to his devotions, and take up the due which leads us through 
the dark labyrinths to the gloomy end of this portion of our 
history. The clearest light which has been thrown upon the 
mysteries of this period, and the best reas<m given for Harold's 
visit to Norway, wiU be found in the following extract' from 
Thierry's ** Norman Conquest:"— 

** For two years internal peace had reigned in England with- 
out interruption. The animosity of king Edward to the sons of 
Gk>dwin disappeared from want of aliment, and from the haUt 
of constantly being with them. Harold, the new chief of this 
popular family, fdly rendered to the king that respect and 
deferential submission of which he was so tenacious. Some 
ancient histories tell us that Edward loved and treated him as 
his own son; but, at all events, he did not feel towards him 
that aversion mingled with fear with which Godwin had ever 
inspired him; and he had now no longer any pretext for retain* 
ing, as guarantees against the son, ^ two hostages whom he 
had received from the father. It will be remembered that these- 
hostages had been confided by the suspicious Edward to the care' 
of the duke of Normandy. They had, for more than ten year%' 
been far from their country, in a sort d captivity. TowaMr 
the end of the year 1066, Harold, their brother, and their unck^ 
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deeming the moment fiiTonrable for obtaining their deliTerance^ 
adced permisrioii of the king to go and demand them in his 
name, and bring them out of exile. Without showing any 
repugnance to niease the hostages, Edward appeared greasy 
alanned at the prqject which Harold had formed of going in 
person to Normandy. <I will not compel yon to stay/ said he; 
*bat if yon go^ it will be without my consent; for your journey 
will certainly bring some evil upon yourself and upon your 
oountiy. I know duke William and his craf^ mind; he hates 
you^ and will grant you nothing unless he gain greatly, by it; 
the only waysuely to obtain the hostages from him were to send 
some one else.'* 

Harold, howerer* went, in spite of this friendly warning, 
with his hawk on his wrist, and his hounds baying at his heeb^ 
hunting and hawking on his way, until he arrived at Bosham in 
Suseex, where he quietly embarked witii his followers to visit 
WIDiaini duke of Normandy, and fetch back his brother and 
iiq^hew. We must now follow the perilous footsteps of eari 
Harold, and fiva abort period draw the attention of our reader* 
to daka William and the court of Normandy. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

SAUL HABOLD'S VISIT TO NOBtfANDT. 



«-»— Kow do I pity the toneb, 
" To trj If tlioii bo enrroDt gold, indeed .*— 

Edward liTet^-Tbiiik now what I would spotlu 

BoonseBAM. Soj oa, ay lofing lord. 

UtOMMaM* ' I My I woald bo Uns— " 

Wx have already given what we believe to be the real motive 
of Harold's visit to Normandy. That he went at the request of 
Edward to announce the king's intention of appointing William 
as his successor, the incidents which we shall rMoord, on Harold's 
arrival, clearly disprove; for if such were the case, what occa* 
awn would there have been for the duke to entrap the son of 
Godwin into lakiqg the oath OB the relics as he did? 
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Tbe Sftzon earl had not been long out at sea before a oontrarj 
wind arose; and after buffeting about for some time^ he was at 
Utft driven upon the opposite coast of France, near the mouth 
of the riyer Somme» and upon the territorj which was then held 
bj Gujy count of Ponthieu. Adhering to the maxims of the 
old sea-kings, the. count considered all his own that he either 
found upon the ocean or picked up along the coast; so he seiied 
Harold and his foUowerSi and held them prisoners until thej 
could pay the ransom he demanded. The captives were taken 
to the fortress of Beaurain, near MontreuiL Harold commu- 
nicated with William of Normandy, and the latter speedily sent 
messengers demanding the release of the prisoners, under the 
plea that they were sent on matters of business to his own court, 
and, for that reason, he was bound to protect them. The duke 
is said to have accompanied his messi^e with a menace. This 
the count paid no regard to, and William, who had many reasons 
for keeping on good terms with his French neighbours, was too 
wary to execute the threat he had thrown out; so he paid the 
ransom, and liberated Harold, whom he was anxious to hare in 
his own possession. 

When the Saxon earl reached Bouen, WHIiam recdved him 
with an apparent warmth, and a cordiality, that looked as if he 
had some end to obtain. He overwhelmed him with kindness^ 
declared that the hostages were his, and might accompany him 
back at once; but, as a courteous guest, he trusted Harold would 
remain a few days with him, visit the country, and join in the 
festivals whidi he had prepared for his welcome. It would have 
required a clearer-sighted and more suspicious man than earl 
Harold appears to have been, to have seen into duke William's 
motives through all this professed friendship; but the Saxon's 
tyes were opened at last; William did not loud him from castle V* .' 

to castle for nothing; he well knew the price he had fixed upon l^ ; ^ 

the knighthood he conferred upon Harold, and never was a glit- t ' ^ 

tering sword, a silver baldric, and a bannered lance, purchased hl^ *' 

more dearly than those the son of Godwin received from the f .^ .>* 

son of Robert the DeviL Harold went guly with his brother j^ \\ 

and nephew to war against the Bretons, at William's request; ^ /i : 

the Saxons distinguished themselves by their valour, and no one <>• • 

was praised more in the camp than Harold the Saxon, who^ |r* 

with his own hand, had saved several Norman soldiers when |V* 

thqr were nigh perishing amongst the quicksands of Coteon. . &.» ' ' 
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While the war lasted, it is recorded that WOliam and Harold 
slept in the same tent, and ate at the same table. This was the 
first act of the drama in which William played so masterly a 
part 

The curtain again draws np^ and we behold the duke and the 
earl riding loTinglj side by side on their way to the castle of 
Bayenx. William begins to talk about his youthful days, of the 
happy hours he had spent with Edward of England, when he was 
in Normandy; no doubt he mentioned some of their boyish pranks, 
told anecdotes that drew a peal of laughter from the unsuspicious 
Saxon, when all at once he said, ** When Edward and I lived 
under the same roof, like two brothers^ he promised me, that if 
erer he became king of England, he would make me heir to his 
kingdonL** No doubt the son of Robert the Devil looked down 
upon his saddle-bow, or out of the comer of his keen cunning 
eye, or threw off the sentence as if he had no meaning in it; 
then made some passing remarks upon his horse, or any object 
near at hand. After he had done speaking, Harold, it appears, 
was taken by surprise, and either made no reply, or merely 
uttered some such unmeaning word as ** indeed T when William, 
having ventured one foot upon the ice, tried the other, and thus 
proceeded: ** Harold, if thou wouldst aid me in realising this 
promise, be sure that if I obtain the kingdom, whatever thou 
askest of me that shalt thou have.'' 

Harold, be it remembered, was in the enemy's country, sur- 
rounded by those who had ever been foes to his family; his bro- 
ther and nephew were also, like himself, in duke William's power; 
*and there cannot be a doubt but that, if he had openly declared 
himself opposed to the duke's views, neither he nor they would 
again have set foot upon the shores of England. The Saxon 
had no alternative but to appear to acquiesce to his wisheSi 
though we can fancy with what an ill grace he seemed to com- 
ply. It was the armed ruffian alone with the victim in his 
power, who^ thinking that he can borrow more than he shall get 
by mmrdering his companion, boldly asks for the loan, and, hav- 
ing through fear extorted the promise, presents a bond, gets it 
signed, then appoints the time and place where it is to be paid; 
and should the victim seek to evade the responsibili^ which 
adf-preservation alone compelled him to incur, the other up- 
braids him as a peij nr er and a villain, podaims to the world 
what he has done^ and gets the consent of all his creditors^ who 
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hoped to be enriched bj the loaQ, to assist in mnxdering the « r / ' 

helpless and unfortunate wretch he has entrapped. j^..'. 

Having extracted something like a yague promise, William ^^ 

then presented the bond, and said, ^ Since thou consentest to 
serve me, thou must engage to fortify Dover castle, to dig there 
a well of fresh water, and deliver it up, when the time comes, to 
mj people. Thou must also give thj sister in marriage to one 
of mj barons" (Did he mean queen Editha?) '<and thyself 
many my daughter, Addixa; moreover, on thy departure, thou 
must leare me, as guarantee for thy promise, one of the two 
hostages thou daimest, and I will restore him to thee in England 
when I come there as king."* 

So far the wily Norman duke had succeeded, and he was now 
resolved to make assurance doubly sure. In both instances he 
had won. And now we see the third act of this ** eventful 
history" Mvealing duke "William seated upon his throne in the i^*^.' I 

castle of Bayeux; he is surrounded by his nobles. Harold, who r. j . \ 

b ushered into his presence, has not a friend amongst the num* f J 

her. William does not yet want ** his pound of flesh;" but he is \:. j 

resolved to test the yalidi^ of the bond he has possessed himself (^ \-> i 

of. He objects not to the signature, but wishes others to be wit* \ *} r 

ness that it is the handwriting of Harold — this admitted, he is ■ * \i t 

willing to awtut the time of payment, and lock it up in that great 1 rj \ 

iron-safe— his heart. Not content with living witnesses, this k |[ 

aadent Shylock summoned the dead to add solemnity to the oath t \\ 

he was about to administer. Had the bones of Godwin been f ^4 i 

in Normandy, there is but litde doubt William would have dug 
them up as dumb witnesses. They were not; so he collected aU 
the bones of the reputed saints that could be found in the neigh- 
bouring churches. He summoned the priests to strip thdr shrines; 
a bone or a body was all one to WiUiam; a tooth or a toe*naiI 
came not amiss to the Norman— all were emptied into the great 
vessel he had prepared for their reception; and bow eadi churbh 
would pick out its own again concerned not the son of Bobefl l*'. 

the Devil Fl>* 

*< Nose of Twk tad Ttrtai's Ups; ^^ \' 

FiBsor of Urth-otnasiod bibo, f< [- 

Diteh-4eUTm4 bj a drab." p 

So that ^ the charm was firm and good,* wu all the duke e$aM 

• Tblonys « HooMA OoafaMC VOL L p. Ida. 
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» for ; tad when the relics were readj^ the misiispeetiiiR 
Saxon earl was called in. How the Norman thieyes, who had 
been kidced oat of Enghmdy and been witness to what was pre- 
pared and coTcred carefallj up against Harold's coming, must 
nave grinned when thej saw the son of Godwin enter. William 
sat npon a throne, holding a drawnsword in his hand. A cm- 
cifix was placed upon the doth of gold that covered the relics, 
and conceded them entirdj from the eyes of Harold; the whole 
formed, no doubt, to resemble a table, when the duke, bowing to 
the Saxon, b^;an thus: '* Harold, I require of thee^ before this 
noble assemblj, to confirm.bj oath the promises thou hast made 
to me^ to dd me to obtdn the kingdom of EngUind after the 
death of Edward, to marry my daughter Addiza, and to send thy 
sister, that I may wed her to one of my barons." Harold swore 
to do all— he had no dtemative— so he ''grinned and bided his 
time,'' no more meaning to keep his promise than a man would to 
send a fifty pound note by return of post to. the address of the 

, mffian who had met him on a londy moor at midnight, and pre- 
sented a pistol to his ear. When Harold.had sworn, the assem* 
Ued nobles exddmed, '<6od aid him!" The third act wu 
then oyer, and agdn the curtain fell; the figure of William was 
seen near the foot^lights, the doth of gold lying at his feet, and 
Harold looking on the relics on which he had unconsdoudy 
•worn. Wdl might the Saxon shudder. . William had shown 
himsdf worthy of the name his father had borne. We 
want but the thunder and the b'ghtning, the red fire and 
the gr«ty spirits, to outdo all that the predding genius of 
scenic horrors eyer inyented. Were not the motives so deep, 
devilish, and .villanous, we might dt as spectators, and eqjoy 
the horrors; but when we know that the whole was real"*-that 
the motive was serious— that the death's head and cross bones 
were red representativea of the red warm human blood that was 
doomed to flow, ere the terrible tragedy ended; we turn 
away, like Hardd, pale and. trembling; and as we retreat, we 
look round in affir^hti and are still followed by the dcdetons of 
the dead. 

From a land filled with such plots and pitfalls, Harold was 

glad to escape under any promise or at any price^ and though 

be brought away his nephew with him, he was compelled to 

leave his vounger brother in the hands of the Norman. 

The dukeef Nonaandy was a man who boggled at nothing, so 
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long as it aided him in aooomplishioff Us ends. Whether he at- ^, 

tempted to win a kingdom or a wife, he eonsidered all means V ' 

fair that he eould avail himself o£ ThoSi after haying for some f 

time eonrted Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, eari of Flanders^ ii 

and found himself ohjeeted to bj the father on account of his >^ 

birth, and by the maiden because she was already in Ioto wiUi 

another, he hit upon the strangest stratagem that a lover ever 

hod recourse to, to make his waj into a fair lad/s affections. 

Weary of sighing and suing, of continued entreaty which was 

only met by successive njections, he resolved boldly to win the 

inner fortress by battering down the outward walls, and eanying p 

by force that citadel, the lady's heart, which he had su long |f 

besieged. Any other lover would have been content wi£ \^ 

carrying off his fur captive. Duke William acted very differ* i; 

ently. He began by beating his prisoner into compUancs^ 

leaving it to herself to decide between another thrashing and 

surrendering at once; neither did he take her in her dis* 

halnlle, but waited until the kdy was veiy neatly attired; and 

lest he should kill her in the strange way he took of displaying 

his affection, he first permitted her to attend mass. This over, 

he began his suit in downright earnest. He waylaid her in the ^ 

street of Bruges, and after rolling her very lovingly in the dirt, * ;! 

and making her, as a lady might say, a perfect fnghf^ he then : - 

by way of finish, and as a proof of the strength of Us affectioDi i ! 



t. 
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administered to her a few good solid hearty cufi, and without 
either stopping to pick her up or wishing her good-bye, he 
mounted his horse and galloped off. This new m^e of wooing 
had its desired effect Matilda had often been threatened 1^ 
Lovoi but never before had he visited her in such a substantiu • ' 

shape. She little dreamed that the fluttering of his purple «> '. 

pinions after such soft hoverings, and gentle Iweathings, would ^ *' 

end in downright hard blows from his clenched fists, but finding f^ ' • 

such was the case, she went home, rubbed her bruises, changed t ' 

her attire, and got married as quickly as possible. p " 

Matilda herself, taking a lesson out of the same book, resolved i- j' 

that the lover who had so long stood between herself and WU- - ' 

liam*s affections, should not escape scathlesa^ after what she had 
suffered for his sake; and, although it was long after her mar- 
riage^ she obtained possession of the estates of the Sazon noble* 
man, Brihtric, who had had the misfortune to be sent ambas* 
sador to her father^s court when she first fidl in love with himi 
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and the pret^ tigress^ now finding that her claws were full- 
grown, in revenge for the dight she had endured, and the 
thraahing ahe had borne, after having robbed him of all he poa- 
aessed, threw him into prison, and was the cause of his death. 
A frail fair maiden, Uie niece of a Eenti A nobleman^ whom 
Matilda auspected of conquering the heart of her husband while 
be was conquering England, it is belieTed fared little better 
in her hands, but that she caused her to be mutilated like 
Qgiva of old, and either ham-strong her, or slit open the beau- 
tify mouth which had won the Conqueror from his allegiance to 
liis savage lady. For this cruel deed, Matilda is said to have 
received another beating from her husband, and this time from 
a bridle which he brought in his hand for the purpose.* 

When Harold returned to England, he presented himself 
before king Edward, and made him acquainted with all that had 
occurred between duke William and himself in Normandy. 
The king became paleand pensive, and said, ''Did I not fore- 
warn thee that I knew this William, and that thy journey 
would bring great evils both upon thysdf and upon thy nation? 
Heaven grant that they happen not in my time." These words, 
which are given both l^ Eadmar and Roger of Hovedon, 
although ^1^ prove that it was far from the wish of Edward 
that duke Wuliiun should be his successor, still leave the mat- 
ter doubtftd, whether or not in his younger years he had rashly 
promised to leave him the crown at his death. William, how- 
ever, had already obtained a great advantage. An oath, sworn 
npon relics, no matter under what circumstances, was sure, if 
violated, to be visited with tiie fullest vengeance of the ecclesi- 
astical power; and we have alreadv shown that England at this 
time was looked upon with an unfavourable eye by the church 
of Rome. The rumour of the oath which Harold had taken 
was soon made known in England. ''Gloomy reports flew from 
mouth to mouth; fears and alarms spread abroad, without any 
positive cause fixr alarm; predictiona were dug up from the 
graves of the saints of the old time. One of these prophesied 
calamities such as the Saxons had never experienced since their 
departure fipom the banka rf the Elbe; another announced the 

# IOm StrieUaiirt lim <rf Um Qncent of Eag^aad, toL i. pp. 9, 49, 7a 
VorthttofvaiidtffMdiniwhieliis Mid to hvn odrtmllwtiraea Wittitm taA 
ICadlia, w« arart fdbr «v vMtas ta thi tWfa iM^ to wUoh if« tieiaitMsi 
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faiTuion of a people from Franoey who woald subject the English y 

people^ and abase their glory in the dost for eyer. All UiesA ^ 

rumours, hitherto unhe^ed or unknown^ perhaps indeed pur- I 

posely forged at the time, were now thoroughly credited."* V 

In addition to all these imaginary terrors, and before the mo- I ' 

narch was borne to his tomb, a burge comet became yisible in \ 

England. The greatest Danish army that ever landed upon our { . 

isUmd neyer spr^ such consternation as was produced by this |'? 

fiery messenger. Such a phenomenon as this was but wanted to \ * 

crown their superstitious horrors. The people assembled to gaie |/ ' 

on it with pale and terror-stricken countenances in the streets ^ 

of the towns and villages. In their eyes it denoted death, deso- ?• 

lation, famine, inyadon, slaughter, and '* all the ills which flesh ia I* ^ 

heir, to.*^ A monk of Malmesbury, who professed the study of ^ ' 

astronomy, gave utterance to the following ominous dedaration; f * 

— -'' Thou hast, then, returned at length; ^u that wilt cause so f*'? 

many mothers to weep! many yean haye I seen thee shine; but |: ; 

thou seemest to me more terxiUe now, that thou announcest the [ .. 
ruin of my country." ' r. i 

Edward never hdd up his head again, nor uttered another h \ 
cheerful word after the return of Harold. From that time, until 

he expired, he scarcely ever ceased to reproach himself for tj 

haying caused the war which hung so threateningly over '/| 

Engkmd, by entrusting foreigners, instead of his own country- | ! 
men, with the affiurs of his goyemment Day and night 

these thoughts beset him, and he endeavoured in vain to drive ['m 

them away by religious exercises, and by adding donation upon ' j 

donation to the <^urches and monasteries. In vain did tiie' ] ] 
priests pray— in yain did he seek respite by listening to the 

^ible, which was read to him, for those passages of subUme and ^ '• 

fearful grandeur which figuratively announce the coming of the j ; 

Most High, to punish the nations who had rebelled against His f. ' . 

commandments^ fell upon his ear like an ominous kn^ Writh- ^ .| 

ing upon his death-bed, he would exdaim, '^The Lord hath Y^^ 
b^t His bow— He hath prepared E\a sword, and hath mani- 
fested his anger.'* Such words struck horror into the souls of 
all who surrounded his bed, with the exception of Stigand, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who^ it is said^ smiled with contempt 
upon thoee who trembled at t)i6 ravings of a sick old 

* Tblni/s N«nua OoniMtl, VOL L ^ 101. 
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Aooording to the authoritj of the Saxon Chronicle, Eadmar, 
Soger of Hoveden, Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, 
and partiallj 1^ William of Mahneshnry, and Thieny, a careful 
ransacker of ancient chronicles, it is said, ** Howeyer weak the 
mind of the aged Edward, he had the courage, before he expired, 
to declare to the chiefs who consulted him as to the choice of his 
successor, that, in his opinion, the man worthy to reign was 
Harold, the son of Godwin." Edward just lived to see the 
opening of the most eventful year in our annab— that in which 
l^gland was invaded by the Normans. He expired on the eve 
rf Epii^any, in the sixty-sixth year of his age^ and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where his shrine, though mutikted by 
time and rude hands, still remains standing in that edifice whi^ 
his own piety caused him to rebuild, and which illness alone pre- 
vented him from being present to witness its consecration. He 
was long remembered by the Saxons for the body of laws he 
compiled, which his oppressed countrjrmen made Uieir rallying 
erjf whenever they gained an ascendancy over their stem task* 
mastery the Normans. His conduct to JBditha, doubtless, arose 
from his didike to earl Godwin, and the persuasions of his 
Norman favourites, for he seems to have ever been a man of a 
wavering mind, and who seldom acted from an opinion of his 
own. With him perished the last king who was legitimately 
descended from the great Alfred; for dthough Harold was a 
Saxon, and displayed as much ndlitary and political genius as 
any (excepting Alfred^ in whose veins flowed the blood of kings, 
be was stUl t^ son or the cowherd Grodwin, a humble, but more 
honourable line of descent than that of William the Bastard, 
against whom he was so soon to measure his strength, for he 
was at this period busily though silently preparing for the inva- 
sion' of England* 

Tho Danes were heathens; they professed not Christianity—- 
tUs Norman did; yet when England was ruled over by a lung 
who had been elected by the voice of the whde witena^gemot, 
an election that had scaioely eyer been disputed, this Norman 
bastard, this son of Bobert the Devil, came over with his hired 
osUthroats, and armed robbera, and havhug drenched a once 
luqppj ooontrj with Mood, he covered its smiling shoves and 
dheetfid ielda with deaoiation and blackened ashes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

ACCESSION OF HAROLD. THE SON OF GODWIN. 

* Toa hw ooupifed ifirfBtt our royal penon* 

Join«d with tn enemy pfoelaimed, and from hit eoffen 
. Bceeived the goldeii earnest of oor death ; 

. Wherein yon would hoTe sold yonr king to daaghter. 
Hie prinees and his peers to senritode. 
His snbjeote to oppression and eont8mpt» 
And his wliole kingdom nato desoladon."— SsAnrauk 

Harold, the last Saxon who sat upon the throne of EngUnd, 
was elected king hy a large assembly of chiefs and nobles in 
London, on the evening of the yery daj which saw the body of 
Edward the Confessor consigned to the tomb. He was crowned 
by the archbishop Sti^and, who, although labonring under the 
ban of the court of Rome, boldly officiated at this important 
ceremony. The archbishop is represented in the Bayeuz tapestry 
as standing on the left hand of Harold^ who is seated upon the 
throne, on the day of his coronation. Edgar Atheling, the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, was still alive, and was the un- 
doubted heir to the crown, though none of the nobles appear to 
have advocated his claim. Harold was honourably and legally 
elected by the witenagemot, which, as we have shown on several 
occasions, had by its unanimous consent frequently set the right- 
ful heir aside, and placed upon the throne such a successor as 
was considered most competent to govern. One of our old 
chroniclers, Holinshed, says, ** He studied by all means which 
way to win the people's favour, and omitted no occasion whereby 
he might show any token of bounteous liberality, gentleness, and 
courteous behaviour towards tiiem. The grievous customs, also, 
and taxes which his predecessor had raised, he either abolished 
or diminished; the <ndinary wages of his servants and men of 
war he increased; and, further, showed himself yery well bent 
to all virtue and goodness.'' Sharon Turner wisely and cau- 
tiously observesi tluit '' the true character of Harold cannot be 
judged from his actions in the emergenqr of competitioni as he 
perished before the virtues of his diroosition eouM be disthi- 
guiahed fieoa those of his eoQvenienoe.* Harold commenoed Us 
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nign bj restoring things to their old Saxon forms; he affixed 
Saxonsignaturestohisdeedsyinsteadof theNorman seal. Although 
he did not go so far as to banish all the Normans from his court, 
it is not improbable that such as were permitted to remain did so 
tt the intercession of Edward on his death-bed. It was a Norman 
who bore the tidings of the death of Edward to duke William. 

The duke was engaged in his pork near Bouen when he re- 
ceived the news of Harold's accession; he was busy trying 
some new arrows when the messenger arrived. In a moment 
he became thoughtful, crossed the Seine, and hastened to his 
palace; when he entered the great hall, he began to pace hur^ 
riedly to and fro^ occasionally fastening and untying the cord 
that secured his doak, then again sitting down for a moment, 
and the next instant hastily arising. He was evidently stag- 
gered by Harold's boldness; not probably that he expected his 
aid, but at the suddenness with which he had assumed the crown. 
For some time no one dared speak to the ** fiery duke;** all 
«tood apart, either in silence or conversing in subdued whispers. 
An officer at last entered, who either being admitted to more 
familiarity, or possessing more courage than the rest, thus 
accosted the angry Norman: ** My lord," said he, ** why not com- 
municate your intelligence to us? It . is rumoured that the 
king of England is dead, and that Harold has broken his 
faith to you, by seising the kingdom.** *' They report truly,"* 
jmswered the duke, sternly and briefly; ** my anger is touching 
his death, and the injury Harold has done tome.** This courtier 
jnust have been well acquainted with William's designs, and wo 
ean readily fancy the grim smile that faded over the duke's coun- 
tenance when the officer had completed his harangue^ which was 
as follows: ** Chafe not at a thing that may be amended. There 
is no remedy for Edward's death; but for the wrong which 
. iHarold has done, there is. Yours is the right Tou have good 
knights; strike boldly— well begun is half done."* No one knew 
this better than the duke himself; he now found that he could 
not obtain the kingdom by trickery— that all the trouble he. had 
taken to muster the relics together had been labour in vain,— » 
that fighting in a distant country was an expensive business^-*— 
JO he went & to consult with his counciUois-^to eonsider the 
ways and means^ to reckon up the eost of this great expected 

.^TUaly,^f«Lfi.^l6A. 
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in, and to see which would be the best and cheapest waj of i; ' I 

cecuting the few thousands of mnrders which • i^was necessary U; ' \ 



perpetrate before he conld gain possession. The evil genioa 

the son of Bobert the DctxI was equal to the emergencjr. 

We most now return to ToBtig« who, it will be remembered, 

hen Harold advocated the cause of the oppressed Danes, fled T; 

Flanders, and found shelter at the court of earl Baldwin, \''y 

hose daughter, Judith, he had married. Earl Baldwin, it will L-v 

) borne in mind, was the father of Matilda; thus, William the r>r 

brman, and Tostig, the son of Godwin, and brother to king I J* 

arold, had married two sisters. Tostig seems never to have fy 

rgiven his brother for deciding in favour of Moricar, the son \\ 

A]gar,-»who had supplanted him in the government of ru 

brthumbria; and no sooner did he hear that Harold was seated [' > 

K>n the throne of England, than he hastily left Flanders, and v.« 

irried to Normandy to urge his brother-in-law, duke Williami f^\* i 

I commence hostilities against England. Although the plana tV . ': 

' the Norman duke were not yet matured, WilliMn had {'I ] 

> objection to set brother against brother^ thinking, no doubt, ^i ' 

lat any attack would serve to divert the attention of Harold \^ ; 
om the main invasion, and give him a better opportunity of <* j 

riking the meditated blow. William supplied Tostig with i.,i ; 

iveral vessels, promising him also^ as soon as he was prepared, r^ ) ' 

» come to his assistance. With these ships, which were in- T ^ 

ifficient for the attack, Tostig sailed into the Baltic in search T i 

' allies, promising the kingdom to any one who would assist ^.j ; 

im to conquer it. For this purpose, he sought out the king of f r 

lenmark, who was related to him on his mother^s side; but the \ i 

•anish sovereign, well aware that thousands of his subjects were ! - ' 

Lcn living peacefully and happily in England, reprimanded him t \ 

emly for attempting to invade his brotheiH's dominions, and fh 

tfused to assist him. Nothing daunted by his ill success, f'y'. 

bstig next steered to the coast of Norway, where Harald b »' 

[ardrada, the last of the bold Scandinavian sea-kings, reigned. f,''. 

Few men of that day had seen more service than th^ Nor- r >' 

egian king, Harald; he had fought endless battles, both by H 

la and land, — had, in turn, set out to. pillage as a pirate, and to i)'; * 

»quer and subdue with aU the right and might of a sea*king^ t; ,• 

[e had fought in the east, visited Constantinople, enrolled him- ['.; . 
If in a troop of his own. .oountrymen. who^ by their valour 
id darings had akeady distingmdied themselves both in Aaia 
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and Africa; and. though brother to a king, he had, with his 
battle-axe on his shoulder^ timed his footsteps to a march as 
he mounted guard, like a humble sentinel, at the sculptured 
gates rf the Asiatio palaces. Having enriched himself hj 
serving as a ^ soldier <^ fortune^'' he b^ame weary of the out- 
ward grandeur and internal languor of these effeminate courts, 
pined for the fresh air which blew about his own bluff head- 
hmds, and longed again to feel the cold sea spray beating upon 
his snn*tanned cheeks, and to guide his sea-horse over the ever- 
moving billows. So one day he entered the palace with his 
battle-axe over his shoulder, and said that it was his intention 
to return to Norway. His resignation was received with 
reluctance: the Asiatio king would rather have parted with a 
hundred of his followers Sian with Harold Hardrada. The 
Norwegian soon found it was his intention to detain him by 
force; so^ seising a ship, he carried with him a beautiful princess 
whose affections he had won, and left the imperial palace to 
guard itself. Once upon the sea, Harald was in no hurry to 
reach home. He had still room in his ship for more treasures, 
^he had his beautiful and willing captive for a companion,— 
his ship filled with grim warriors, who, at his bidding, were 
leady to grapple with the most formidable dangers; so, after a 
long piratical cruise along the coast of Sicily, during which he 
had laden his Tcssd with treasures, he returned home, raised an 
army, and laid claim to the tlirone of Norway. He soon sue- 
ceeded in obtaining a share of the dominions. To this valorous 
Tikingr, so renowned for his perilous adventures and daring 
deeds, Tostig came for assistance, promising him England if ho 
could but win it Hardnda was easily penuaded; he loved to 
be where blows rained heavily, where dangen hemmed him in 
—he seemed to breathe more freely where the current ctf air 
. was stirred by the struggle of arms,— so promised that, as soon 
as the ice Bielted and liberated his fleets he would set sail for 
England.* 

Impatient to commence the attack, Tostig Isnded upon the 
northern coast of England, at the head of such adventuren as 
he could muster, and began to pillage the towns and TiUi^ges 
north of the Bumber. He was opposed by Muriuur, tha 
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;oTernor of Nordrambria, and oonpelled to retreat into Scot- f-/. 
ukdf where he awaited the arrival of Harald Hardrada. 

While these events were in progresa, the duke of Normandj 
ras not inactiye, but despatched a messenger to Enghmd, who» 
irriving at the court of Harold, thus addr^sed the Saxon king: 

— '* William, duke of Normandj, reminds thee of tiie oath which v. 
hon didst swear to him, bj mouth and by hand, on good and 
koly relics.** The soo of Godwin answered, — ** It is true that I 
wore such an oath to duke William, but I swore it under com- 
pulsion; I promised that which did not belong to me^ and which 
! could not perform; for my royalfy is not mine, and I cannot 
liTcst myself of it without the consent of my country, nor, with- 
out the consent of the country, can I marry a foreign wi& As 
o my sister, whom the duke daims, to many her to one of his 

ihiefs, she died this year: — ^would he have me send him her ^ •. 

KHiy?- ft: ^ 

William, who was not yet ready to commence operations '^\. ' 

[gainst England, after having received Harold*s answer, sent the t^| 

Jaxon king another message, requesting him to fulfil at least a |^ j 

M>rtion of Uie promise he had made, and if he would not enter into ( • ■ 

lU the conditions he had sworn to^ to marry his daughter, accord- • • 

Qg to promise. But Harold was resolved not to fulfil a single l;i , 

promise which had been forced from him under such circum- '^ij 

tances, therefore sent back a fiat refusal, and a few days after ( \\ 

narried a Saxon lady, the sister of Morkar, governor of North* [ ji 

imbria. )i.l 

From the very moment that the news of this mamage reached 

he Norman court, all concession was at an end. William swore ' \ 

i solemn oath, and vowed, by the splendour of Grod, that within (•: 

\ year he would appear in person, and demand the whole of | r^ 

he debt, and ** pursue the peijurer to the Tenr pkoes where i / 

le thought he had the surest and firmest footing.^ I;t 

Leaving duke WiUiam busily preparing for his faiTasion, we pt' 
Qust again glimce at England, which Harald Haidrada was I i/; 
already on his way to attack, with a large fleet. A feeling of • .T/' 
ear and discontent seems to have reigned amid the Norwegian ^j ' 
oldiers. Many of them were disturbed by signs and omena— • s2 f 
ithers believed that they had prophetic rsTeUaons during their ^'l 
leep. *' One of them,'' says Thieny, ^dreamed that he saw , if.: , 
ds conipanions land on the'ooast of England, and in the pro- 
of the English armyi that in the front of tUa anagv :^* 
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ridiDg upon a wolfy was a woman of gigantic stature; the wolf 
held in his jaws a hmnan body, dripping with gore, and when 
he had devoured it, the woman gaye him another. A second 
soldier dreamed that the fleet suled, and that a flock of crows» 
Tultures* and other birds of prey, were perched upon the masts 
and sails of the Tcssels. On an adjacent rock a woman was 
seated, holding a drawn sword in her hand, and looking at and 
counting the Tcsseis. She said to the birds, * Cro without fear, 
jou shall hare enough to eat, and jou shall have plenty to choose 
iitmi, for I go with theuL' " After the relation of such dreams 
as these had cast a gloom over the whole fleet, every petty dis- 
aster which would have passed unnoticed at another time, was 
eonstrucd into an evil omen. Thus, when Harald Hardrada, 
who was a tall, heavy man, placed Ids foot on board the royal 
vessel, they fancied that the weight of his body either tilted it 
aside, or pressed it down more than usual; and such a trifling 
incident as this eould not be viewed without disheartening the 
soldiers. 

But the bold sea-king was not to be affrighted by such airy 
shadows as these. He sailed along the eastern coast of Scot* 
land, until he came to where Tostig's vessels were anchored; 
when uniting their forces, they made their way to Scarborough^ 
and attacked the town. Here Hardrada was again in his de- 
ment The Saxon and Danish inhabitants made a bold defence. 
In vain did the sea-king thunder at the gates with his batde- 
axe — he could not gain admission. A portion of the town of 
Scarborough at this time lay stretched out at the foot of a high 
and commanding rock. The bold Norw^an had stormed too 
many towns to be daunted by trifles; so summoning hia fol- 
lowers to cut down all the trees which grew at hand» he raised 
an enormous pile of trunks and branches upon the summit of 
. the rock, and firing it^ with the stubble and dried grass which 
he had piseed bdow, he raised such a conflagration as the in- 
habitants had never before witnessed. While the high pile 
was crackling, and Uaiing, and lighting up the country for 
•miles around, he ocdered hia soldiers to xoU down the burning 
mass vpoa the houses at the foot of the rock. The gates were 
speedily opened; and as the iahabitaata rushed ou^ the sea-king 
said his foUowera entered to piOage the town. 
' Leaving Scarborough behind, they quitted the German ooeaa 
aiid«itsBsd.tfaaHiiahsr» ani aailod sound tha wolds of ToA* 
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Aire into the Oase^ fer Tostig was eager to reach Torky and l^ 

instal hinuelf once more in the aeat of his fonner government. ^/ 

Morkar, who had socoeeded him, and whose sister king Handd 
had married, mustered his forees together, and gave hattle to 
the inyaders; he was, however, compelled to retreat, and escap- 
ing into York, which was strongly fortified, he shot himself op^ tl.< 
and left the hesiegers encamped aroond the walls. 

Heantiroe king Harold was in the south, waiting the arrirsl 
of duke William, for with a powerful army he had kept a watch 
upon the coast nearest Korwaj night and day. But the summer 
was now over, and autumn having set in, Harold, it is said, 
misled hy a message which he is reported to have received from 
Baldwin, esri of Flanders^ was led to helieve that the duke of 
Normandy would not commence his threatened invaskm until 
the following spring. But whether this report was true or not| 
the son of Godwin well knew that his kingdom would be ex- 
posed to greater danger if he allowed two armies to muA r^ ; 
upon him at once; th^ with the Norwegians advandng from |.j ' 
the north, and the Normans from the south, he should be ^ j 
hemmed in between two enemies; so turning his hot towards [t! 
York, he resolved to attack those who had abeady landed^ to 
clear the ground, and make more space for the new comers. (•,( 
Having once decided, Harold lost not a moment, but riding >;{ 
himself at the head of his chosen troops, he by npid marches ;'''\ 
reached York, on the evening of the fourth day after his depar- f !' 
ture. The next day was appointed for the surrender of the 4,j 
city; for many of the inhabitant^ fearful that the enemy would > •! 
assail their dtj as they had before done Sovborough, had le- [ 'i 

vdvAd ta throw onen thu tmtBA on ttiA fnllnwin^ momififf. and [•. 



days, which k>ok as if summer had come back agais to peep M 
the earth' before her final departure; fbralthough it was now 
naartfaaeloiaof Septembei^ and the harwt^tfUa were sOsuft 






jdved to throw open the gates on the fdlowiag morning, and 
accept again their ancient governor Tostig. Harold, ^>prbed 

of this, ordered such of the dtiiens as were faithful to resume f <' 

their arms, keep a dose guard over the gates, and on no account |[;t 

to allow any one to pass over to the Norw^;ian camp during jf * 

the night Encouraged by the tidings of the arrival of the f.*" 

Saxon army, the dtisens remained true to their trust; nor were t^' 

Hardrada nor Tostig aware, until the next day» that Harold wm \'^ 
encamped in the neighbourhood* 



The mommg ushered m one of those bright and beaatifal f*. 
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the ranlight broke as brilliantly upon the grej old walb of the 
city of York as ever it had done while the green old wajsides 
of £ogland were garlanded with the wild roses of June. The 
daj bdng hot and bright, the Norwegians, unconscious that 
tliej were so near an enemy, had left their coats of mail on 
bosird of the ships, which were at some distance from the eity. 
Am they were marching up to enter the gates, as they suppos^, 
peaceably, and in accordance with the terms which were agreed 
upon the prerious dayf the king of Norway beheld a doiid of 
dust rising in the distance, amid which his experienced eye 
instantly detected the glittering of arms in the sunshine. ** Who 
are these men advancing towiffds us?" said Hardrada to Tostig. 
''It can mily be Englishmen coming to demand pardon and implore 
our firiend^ipi" answered Tostig; but scarcely had he uttered 
the words^ before a large and well ordered body of men in 
armour stood out dear and distinct in the distance, headed by 
Harold, the last king of the Saxons. '*The enemy — ^the enemy 1" 
resounded from line to line; and three horsemen were instantly 
despatched with all speed to bring up the remainder of the army, 
who were behind in the camp; and the king of Norway, unfurl* 
ing his banner, which he called the "Ravager of the world!" 
draw up his army around it in the form of a half moon, the 
outer verge of which extended towards Harold, while the 
rounded wings, which bent back, were filled up with the same 
strength and depth as the centre. The first line stood with 
the ends of their lances planted in the ground and held in an 
upward and slanting direction, with the points turned towards 
the Saxons. The second line held their spears above the 
shoulders of the first, ready to plunge them into the riders when 
their horses had rushed upon Uie points of the foremost spears. 
They stood shoulder to ahoulder, and shield to shield, while the 
king of Norway, on his Uack charger, rode along the ranks, 
eneouraging his men to stand firm, and, although without their 
enirasses, to fear not the edges of blue steel. " The sun glitters 
upon our helmets," said he; ''that is enough for brave mtm." 
While Hardrada was riding round, and encouraging his men, 
bis heavy Uack war horse stumbled, and he fell to tlie ground; 
but ha sprang up again in an instant, and leaped into his saddle. 
Harold, who stood near enough to see his fall, inquired who that 
large and m^estic person was. When answered that it was the 
k% of Norway, Harold replied^ ''His fiortunewiU be disastrous.* 
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te Ma-king wore on that daj a Uue tnnie, while hit head was 
rmounted by a splendid helniet» both of which had attracted 
\ attention of the Saxon king. 

Before the battle eommenoed, Harold ordered a score of his 
rriors, who were wdl monnted, and armed from head to heely 
tdvanoe towards the front of the Norwegian lines, and sum« 

his brother Tostig to appear. The Sucon rode out of the 
rwegian ranks, when one of the horsemen exclaimed, ** Thj 
ither greets thee bj me, and offers thee peace, his friendship^ ^^y 

1 thy ancient honouTs.** Tostig replied, ** These words are 
ydifferent from the insnlts and hostilities thejmade me submit 
a year ago; but if I accept them, what shall be given to mr 
khfol aUy, Harald Hardrada, king of Norway?* •^He,^ 
iwered the Saxon messenger, '*shall have seven feet of ground, 
as he is a very tall man, perhaps a little more.** Tostig 
le the messengers depart, and tell his brother Harold to pre* 
■e for fight; for, true to his word, the Saxon was resolved to j^J 
nd or fiUl with the brave Norwegian sea-king.* ]:^. 
Sear the commencement of the battle, the Norwegian king t. 
B slain by a random arrow, which pierced his throat The (^| - 
t charge of the Saxon cavalry was received firmly on the 
nts of the implanted spears, and it was not until the English \\\ 
■semen began to retreat in some confusion, when the Nor- 
;ians were tempted to break through their hitherto impene* 
i>le ranks, that the Saxons obtained any advantage. While l> 

combat still raged fiercely under the command of Tostig, «.|. i 

rold once more singled out his brother in the battle-field, ;-| 

patched to him a messenger, and again offered him both | "j 

ce and life, with permission to the Norwegians to return to ^'\ 

ir own country unmolested; but Tostig had resolved to i\ 

I either death or victory. He was determined to accept p' ' 
favour from his brothers hands, and the arrival of fresh . >/' , - 

)ps from the ships, who were completely armed, seemed to l^f 

ive fresh hopes in his bosom. But these new troops were K** 

in a fit state to enter the field. Heated with the rapidly t ^' 

h which they had marched, under a weight of heavy armour, ^l 

t the sun seemed to bum through, they offered but a feeble «:' 

itanoe to the charge of the Saxon eavahy; and when a (^'- 

Mmr ran through the field that their standanl was csptursd^ I ' • 



* TviM't Aasle-SttioM, tol. il. fi t86l 
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Tostig Old most of the Nonregiaii leaders deb, thqr gladlf 
eecepted the peeoe whidi king Harold for the third time ^ered 
them. (Na( die ton of the kiog of Norwej, haTiog twom 
frienddiip to HarbU, retomed to hit own coimtiy with the aad 
remnant of hia father^s fleet ^The aame wind,** oja Thierry, 
**whidi awdled the Sazon bennera, aa they flattered orer a 
▼ielorioaa field, filled the Norman 8aila» and wafted a more 
fimidahleenemjtowarda ^ooaateC Snaaez.* Theominoua 
L waa drawn up for the laat time^ whieh in a few dajawaa 
' to ML down, and ahnt out for of er tfao laat of the 
itlie< 
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CHAPTER XXXVJIL K*' 

4-'' t 

EVOLAND INVADED BT THE NORMANS. h 

" Down loyal state I allTOttitgteOTiMeUonthMMt 
And to tbe English eowt assemliU mw» 
From sverj region, spos of idleneso ! 
Now, ttdghbonr eonflnos, purge yon of jonr sonm** 
HsTo TOO • mffisn, that will swear, drink, dsaoe^ 
RoTel the night ; roh, mnrder, and eommit t.*' 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways f j^. 

Be happy, he will tronble yon no more : ' ^\ 

England ehall donhle gild his treUe goUt ; j : : 

England ehall give him ofioe, honour, might"— SvAnernni. i i 

Wb miiflt now earrj oar readers to Nomumdy, to the life and f* ' 

stir, and busy preparation which nearlj eight hundred jeara j ii 

ago took place in that conntrj. We moat waft their imaginatloa I . j 

acroes the ocean to those masses of living and moving men who 

then existed, and endeaTonr to loolc at them, as if the j still lived, 

and were actuated then as now. At the busj workmen who were i. j 

emplojed in building ships, labouring all the more eagerlj in 

hopes that amid the scramble of the war they might become the 

commanders of the vessels they were helping to construct— at 

the smiths and armourers, who were then forging lances and 

swords, and coats of mail, trusting that when their work was ^ / 

done, and the victory won, they should in England become great 

lords, and have a score or two of followers to carry before them 

the very lAnces which thdr own hard hands had hammered out ' 

At the tailor, who sat hemming gonfannons, and the embroiderer t ■*' 

who worked the figpures of lion? and bulls* heads^ dragons^ and aQ 

imaginable monsters^ upon pennon or banner, fondly dreaming 

they should one day ait in the lordly halls of England witii [-' 

the banner, the cunning workmanship of their hands fluttering 

above thmr heads, while they, no longer ^knights of the shears 

and thimble,''shottld throw aside the goose and nerdtej and beenma 

y 
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great mien in conquered England. At the cooper, who thnndered 
awaj cheerftiUj as he drove his hoops down the casks, believing 
that when his w<»rk was finished, he should on the other side of 
the ocean become a count; the shoemaker, who hammered and 
stitched for everj shoeless yagabond who came toiling up the 
dusty roads from Maine and Anjou, under promise that he should 
have the fairest Saxon wife he could capture* The tinker, who 
had clouted pots and pans, but now turned his hand to the 
riveting of helmets, under the hope of becoming a rich thane 
. when he landed in Britain. For hedgers and ditchers, weavers, 
and drovers—all the scum and outcast of Poitou, and Brittnnj, 
France, and Flanders, now came in rags and tatters— the **shoe« 
less-stocracj'* from Aquitaine and Burgundy, hurried up 
under the hope of one day becoming the aristocracy of England— 
aome offered to murder and bum for their food and lodging only*- 
others brought their bread and cheese and garlic, ready bundled 
up^ and were willing to slay and desolate, and do any damnable 
deed for thar passage alone, so that they might be allowed to 
pick up a stray Saxon princess or two^ or take possession of any 
old comfbrtaUe castle^ when the burning and murdering were 
over* Such a collection of thieves and vagabonds, and un-hung 
rascals, were never covered in under the hatches oi all the ships 
that have carried out convicts since the day that England first 
discharged its cargoes of vice and wretchedness upon the shores 
of AuiSralia. All these ragged and unprincipled rascRls— no 
matter from what quarter they came— were instantly set at 
work; some, who were fit for nothing else, rubbed and scrubbed 
and polished corslets and helmets, shields and spurs; others 
sharpened spears and pikes and javelins, grinding and rubbing 
the points upon any atone they could find; many were beasts of 
burthen, and toiled ttom morning till night, in carrying stores 
to the ships; and all these ragamuffins were destined to sail 
under a banner, which the pope himself had consecrated, and 
under a bull to which a ring was appended, containing one of 
the haiia of St. Peter set in a diamond of great Talue^ All 
these dogs in doublets, hounds in armour, murderers in mail, 
ent-throata in cordets^ and robbers at heart, were, about eight 
hundred years ago^ congregated on that great mustering*ground 
of Tillany, Normandy; and there they matured their pUms tott 
breaking into the peaceful homes, and daying the unoffianding 
iahabitaats of England. 
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The EtQ One» doubtless, cast his trimnphMit eye over that rast ^ 

aaseroUj, then hurried off to enhuqge his fierj dominion against / 

their eomin^;. j- 

Before setting oat on his inTasion, the craiVf Norman had, bj [: 

laying an accnsation of sacrilq^ against Harold, at the court of \^\ 

Bome, obtained permission to brinff back England to the obedi- ^ [; . 

ence of the holy church, and to enforce the payment of thetaz ' f^^ 

of PeterVpence. Added to this, he got a bull of excommunica- 
tion against the Saxon king and his adherents; and armed with 
such credentials, he set out to murder, bom, and desohte^ under 
the sanction of Uie holy church. Thus, William was armed with 
ft powermore dreaded, in that superstitious age^ by tibe blinded 
and ignorant multitude, than the edge of the swonl Nor is it « 

probable, considering the breach which existed between England t ; » 

and Rome, that the pontiff for a moment took into consideratioii 
the circumstances under which William extorted the oath from 
Harold. Besides obtaining the vindictiTe sanction of that church 
which professed only peace and good-will towards all mankind— 
whose harshest emblem was a pastoral crook, with which to 
draw back tenderly the sheep that had wandered from the fold — 
but who, instead of this, consecrated (solemn mockery I) the ban« 
ner which was so soon to wave over a field steeped with the (ii 

blood of Christians. Besides obtaining this unholy power, the '/j 

Norman duke made use of all the duplicity he was master o( to ^",* 

persuade and compel his subjects to furnish the funds which were 
so necessary to fit out his expedition. He summoned his brothers, i ' j 

by the mother's side, Eudes and Robert, sons of the old tanner 
of Falaise^ who had now turned down the sleeves of tlieir dou- 
blets^ cast aside their leathern aprons, and haTine got rid of tho 
aroma of the tan-pit, one had become bishop or Bayeux, and 
the other count of Mortain. These, together with his barony 
summoned to the conference, pledged ^emselTes, not only to 
serve him with their body and iSm goods, but even to the 
selling or mortgaging of their estates, altiiough they were pretty 
sure, in case of success, of having whatever they might advance f ." 

returned to them an hundred-fold. They were of opinion, that 
those who were not so likdy to become partakers m the spoilt 
should be compelled to contribute to the cost On this hint, 
which was probably his own, duke William convoked a huge 
assembly of men from aU professions and stations of life in Nor- 
mandy, amoQgst whom were many of the richest merehanta in 
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hit domiiiioiM. When tliej met, he explained his wantit end 
solicited their assistanoe. Theylistened^ then withdrew, in order 
to consult each other as to what measures should be taken. 

Seldom had there been such a hubbub in Normandy as this 
assemblj presented. Some» whom there is but little doubt had 
pievioQslj made their arrangements with either the duke or his 
officials^ were ready to give ships, money, or anything they pos- 
sessed; others, who had come to no understanding as to what 
return was to be made, would give nothing, but said that they 
were already burthened with more debts than they could pay. 
In the midst of this confusion, when fifty were talking like one, 
and they could scarcely hear each other speak for their own 
clamour* William Fitz-Osbem, the seneschal, or ducal lieutenant 
of Normandy, entered the hall, and raising his Toice high above 
the rest, he ezdaimed, ^ Why dispute ye thus? He is your 
lord— -he has need of yon; it were better your du^ to make your 
offers, and not to await his request. If you fiul him now, 
and he gain his end, he will remember it; prove, then, that 
you love him, and act accordingly." ** DoubUess,** cried the 
opponents, ^ he is our lord; but is it not enough for us to pay 
him his dues? We owe him no aid bqrond the seas; he has 
already enough oppressed us with his wars; let him fidl in his 
new enterprise^ and our country is undone.''* 

It was at last resolved that Fitz-Osbem should lead the way, 
and make the best terms he could with the duke. He did; and 
they followed him probably not further than the next apartment, 
where William was awaiting their decision; and great must have 
been their astonishment when the seneschal commenced his ora- 
tion. In vain did they shrug up thdr shoulders, lift up their 
eyes, and exclaim, ** No, no! we did not say tins; we will not 
dio that." Onward plunged Fits-Osbem deeper and deeper, 
declaring that they were tiie most loyal and aealous people in 
the world— that they were ready to serve him here, there, and 
everywhere^— Aat they would give him all they ponessed; and, 
more than that, that those who had supplied him wifh two 
mounted soldiers would now furnish four. In vain they roared 
out, ** No^ nol we will serve him in his own country, but no* 
where beside.'* Fita-Osbem had in his imagination jened them 
ilhto ocean, andfamiihed William with an army in no T 
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and when he had iiniahed, he left them to settle as thej heat | ' 

could with the duke,— for there ia no doubt the matter had been ^/ 

previoualj conoocted between the seneschal and William. ^^, 

The duke of Normandy either was, or pretended to be sor- m 

prised and enraged beyond measure. Could his seneschal have (;- 

deceiTcd him, or could they be so disloyal as to refuse to furnish h* 

him with the aid he requirra? Such a matter must be looked into r;' 

— and it was. He sent separately for the most influential of the ^^ 
leaders; had a private conference with each; and, when they 
came out, they were ready to grant him everything. He gave 
them sealed letters for security; and what they contained we may 
readily guess-*>for the man who consented to portion out England 
lo his followers before thej had conquered i^ was not likdy to 
stick at giving away all Europe [on parchment] to secure his 

ends. Bjr such tricks as these, sorry are we to write it, he ob* ^.. 

tained the aid of many brave and honourable men. But for tht% j}' 

we might have ranked his invasion with an army of unprincipled y\ 

tdventurers, amongst the ravages of those Goths and Vandals ^! 

who in the darker ages overran Greece and Rome. ^ He pub* | ! 

lished his proclamation," says Thierry, ** in the neighbouring ^ 

countries, and offered good pay and the piUage of Enghmd to every « ' 

man who would serve him with lance, sword, or cross-bow; and r-l 

multitudes accepted the invitation, coming by every road, far 'y\ 

snd near, from north and south. All the professional adven* ft 

" " ~ " I': 



turers, all the military vagabonds of western Europe, hastened to 

Normandy by long marches; some were knights and chiefs of i^ij : 

irar, the others simple foot-soldiers and seijeants-of-arms, as they • .{ . 

irere then called. Some demanded money-pay, others only their ^ "l^ 

passage, and all the booty they might make. Some asked for ^ rj 

[and in England, a domain, a castle, a town; others simply re* v\ 

pired some rich Saxon in marriage. Every thought, every k-y- 

iesire of human avarice presented itMlf; *' William r^ected no t:! 

me,** says the Norman chronicle, ** and satisfied every one as f* ' 

fdl as he could." ^ i*' 

'From spring to autumn, Normandy was the great rallying point f 'f ' 

br every one -who had strength enough to wield arms, and were !^ ' 
villing to dash out the brain of his fellow-men. The three-lion ^ I** 
>anner threw its folds over more crime and cruelty than waSy * r ' 

>erhaps, ever found amongst the same number of men; and the r . 

loors of this huge inhuman stye were about to be opened, and • \ ' 

he grim, savage^ andtosked herd turned looieb to sUiyf/AD^ni^ V 
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ovenraiiy and desecrate a ooontrj to which Alfred the Great 
bad giTcn kws— a kingdom that alreadj stood second to none in 
the wide world for ctTilization. These man-sUyers ran toge- 
Aer to hnnt in couples — ^thej became sworn brothers in arras— 
they vowed to share all they gained^-they made these promises 
in eharches — they knelt hand in hand before the holy altars, and 
blaiKphemoasly called God to witness that they would equally 
divide what they obtained by bloodshed and robbery. Prayers 
were said, and jMolms chaunted, and tapers burnt in churches for 
the success of these armed marauders; yet neither the thunder 
nor the lightning nor an avenging arm descended to strike dead 
the impious priests who thus dared to invoke His sacred name 
in so unholy a cause; and for ages after, many a golden cross 
and sacred vessel of gold or silver, which had once decorated 
the altan of the English monasteries, were seen in the teis-called 
sacred buildings of Normandy— rewards which wera given by 
the Norman Bastard to these mitred blasphemers. Some were 
honourable enough to refuse to co-operate with the Norman on 
any terms, like the high-minded Gilbert Fits-Richard, who came 
over with the duke because he was his liege lord; and when 
the period of his servitude had expired, returned again to his 
own country, no richer than when he came. But there were 
few, we fear, like him. lliierry says, **He was the only one 
among the knights who accompanied the Norman that dairoed 
neither lands nor gold." Many, we know, while the army was 
encamped near the river Dive, did homage for the lands which 
were then in the peaceable possession of the Saxons, who littie 
dreamed, while they were superintending the gathering in of 
their harvest, that Uie Normaa Bastard was alraady portioning 
out their fair domains amongst men who hod sworn to do his 
** bloody business.** 

When William ^[)plied to Philip of France for his assistance 
— ond in the most humiliating terms offered to do homage for 
England, and to hold it as the vassal of France-^Philip refused 
to assist him. With the count of Fbmders^ his brother-jn-low, 
he fared no better; and when Conan, king of Brittany, heard 
that duke William, whom he looked upon as an usurper, and 
the murderer of hia father, was preparing for the invasion of 
England, ha sent him the following message by one of hisduim- 
berlainad— «< I hear that thou art about to croes the sea, toe 
VNr the kiifldon ef England. Now, duke Bober^ whose 
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tiioa pretendest to be, on departing for Jenmlem, remitted all I', 

hit heritage to eount Allan, mj fa&r, who was his oooain; but V 

thou and thy accomplices pdaoned my father. Thoa hast ap* S 

propriated to thyself his seigneuryi and hast detained it to thit p| 

day, contrary to all justice, seeing that thou art a bastard. ^; 

Bostore me, then, the dachy of Normandy, whidi bdooBS to me^ S • 

or I will make war opon thee to the hat extremity wi& all the ^: 

forces at my dispossL^ ^- 
• The Norman historians state that William was somewhat 

aUrmed at this message, as sndi an attack must have prevented ir 

his meditated invasion; but the king of Brittany did not survive | 

his threat many days. The Nonnan snooeeded in bribing the ^. 
chamberiain to mui^er his royal' master, and this he accomplished 
by rubbing the mouth-piece of his hunting horn with deadly 

poison, so that when Conan next rode to the chase, he blew his ^ 

last blast Many of William's enemies were at this time^ be« ^V 

yond doubt, removed by similar means. Nor do such deeds V 

startle the hi8torian as he draw^ nearer to that land of horrors} ! | 

to the threshold of that country which, by his command, was V'. 

stained with the blood of a hundred thousand murders. The U 

successor of Conan, warned by the fate of father and son, \\ 

patched up a peace with the Norman, and allowed many of hia ;^i 

subjects to accompany the expedition. ^.i 

When all was in readiness for this long threatened invasion, (•» 
a oontrarr wind set in, and kept the large fleet, which amonnted 
to many hundred sail, for nearly a whole month at the mouth of 
the Dive, a river which falls into the sea between the Sebe and 
the Ome. After this a sontheriy breeze sprang up, and wafted I 
the mighty armament as far as the roadsteads of St Yalery, near ' 
Dieppe; then the wind suddenly changed, and there they were 

compelled to lie at anchor for sevend days. Many of the I «< 

Tessels were wrecked; and lest an alarm should spread amongst n 
his troops, William caused the bodies of the drowned men to be 

buried with speed, and in privacy. Nor did such disasters fail : *. 

in producing their effects upon his superstitious followers. Some Ij^ 

deserted his standard, for they thought that an expedition, M 

which the very elements seemed to oppose^ could only be |' 

attended with evil Murmurs broke out in the fleet— the [: 

soldiers began to converse with each other, and to exaggerate V, 

the number cf dead bodies which had been buried in thesa nd ■ M 

T 
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r to oonjitte op peiib and difficulties which thejr had nerer before* 

•eeo. << The man it mad,'' said the^y ** who seeks to seize the land 
of another. God is oflended with such desi^pos, and proves it bj 
lefiising OS a CsToorable wind.** In rain did William increase 
the rations of provisioosy and supply them with larger portions 
of strong liquor— the same low feeling of despondimqr reigned 
along tfie slu>re and in the ships. l%e soldiers were weary of 
watdiing the monotonous waves that ever rolled from the same 
quarter— 4he]r were tired of feeling the wind blow upon their 
faces from the same direction— >but tiiere was no help— no change;. 
ij the breese shifted not; and thej paced wearily! wearily! along 

the shore; reckoning up again tiie number of dead bodies whic£ 
had already been buried in the sand, then shaking their heads^ 
and muttering to each other, *' So many hare perished, and yet 
we are no nearer the battle than when we set out." Others de- 
serted on the morro w. 

In vain did duke William attend the church of St Valery 

daily, and pray before the shrine of the saint— tiie little weatiber- 

i oock on the beU*tower still pointed in the same direction day 

-. afkerdav — his prayers were of no avail; and sometimes he came- 

,| ^ out of the chunsh with such an expression on his countenance, as : 

I led the beholder to conclude that, from the bottom of his heart, he 

1 wished the wind, the weathercock, and the saint, with that duisky 

goitleman after whom the Normans had nicknamed his father. 

Weary and disheartened, like his followers^ at this long delay, 

I, William at last hit upon a device^ that at least served to arouse 

the spirits of his soldiers from the state of despondenqr into which 

thcT had suidc, and to chase from their minds the gloomy doubts 

and forebodings with which they had been so long overcast 

To accomplish this, ha took from the church of St Yalery the 

ec^Rer that contained the relics of the patron saint, and this 

ha had carried with great ceremony through the camp in the 

centra— It was at laA set down; and pravers having been 

oAred np for a frvouraUe wind, the soldiers in procession 

passed by the relics of the reputed saint, each throwing npon it 

' what he could best a£Ssrd,unta the <* shrine was half buned in 

tiie heaps of gold, sihrer, and precious things^ which were 

it Thus artfk% did he^ instead of interposing. 



the asthori^ of a soversiga and a militaiy leader, to pu^sh. 
IwftWfta of asditaon and nntiinr amonff Us t»oopi^ epposa 
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saperatition to lapentitioiiy to amiiBe tlie short-sighted matrv . . 

ments of his ambition."* y^ 

On the following night the wind chanced to change, to the f^ 

great delight of the priests who attended the camp^ and who, |: 

while they packed op the rich offerings which had been thrown |!> 

over the diy and marrowless bones of a good and pioos old man, Y 

failed not to attribute the natural change in the current of the t^s 

atmosphere to the intercession of St Y alerj. Aft daybreak, iX 

on the twentj^serenth of September, the sky was bright and i; 

beautifnl--the wind blowing in a favourable direction from the t , 

south, and the sun, which had fw many days been enveloped in g 

miats and clouds^ now rose with a summer*like splendour, thrown | ' 

ing long trails of golden light over the green and ridgy sea» t^ 

The camp was immediately broken up^ the sails were hoisted, |^, 

and in a few hours the large fleet, which contained upwards of |^ 

sixty thousand men, laun<£ed forth into the open sea amid the u 

deep braying of the Norman trumpets. Foremost in the vaa p 

rode the b^utiful vessel which contained William, duke of rj 

Normandy. At its mast-head fluttered the consecrated banner i^: 

which had been sent by the pope, and below this streamed out |^i 

another flag, marked wiu the cross of Calvary, for so was the ;. 

emblem of our salvation profaned. The sails were of various j- 

oolours, and on them were emblaioned in gold the three lions^ P 
the haughty arms of Normandy. The prow of the vessel was 
decorated with the figure of a child, bearing a bent bow in its 
hand, as if in the act of discharging an arrow. When night 
closed in over the sea, a large lantern was hoisted to the mast- 
head of this magnificent vcsmI, and through the hours of dark- 
ness that vast fieet marched from wave to wave, every billow 
rolling it nearer to the shores of England. When the grqr 
morning again dawned upon the sea, the Norman chief, finding 
that he had far outsailed his fleets sent one of his sailors up the 
mast to see if he could descry the lagging ships in the distance. 

At first, the man who was despatched to look out saw no- ,., 

thing but sea and sky; but on his third ascent^ he exclaimed, (^ 

<a see a forest of masts and sailsr William then either dropped j|;. 

his anchor, or took in his canvas, until the finremost v e sse l a ^-i 

i^^proached, and in a few hours after, the vast armament was [;. 

ri^ safely in Pevensey Bayi only one or two vesads having |y 

*«UvMsldN<)■•tMslBl«knii,''kyAcals8triskl«i«,faL^U|«T•: !/ 
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been lost, while croBsing the English channel, and in one of 
these was a famous astrologer who had predicted that the 
TOjage would terminate without a disaster; but when William 
heard of his deaUi, he shrewdl j remarked, *^ that he who could not 
foresee his own fate, was ill adapted to foretel the fate of others." 
It appears that the Saxon vessels which had so long been 
eruimng upon the coast of Sussex, awaiting the arrival of the 
Normans, had returned to port from want of provisions. Thus 
William was enabled to land his troops without opposition; and 
on the 28th of September, his forces disembarked at Pevensej, 
on the coast of Sossex. The archers, who wore short coats, 
and had their hair cut dose, were the first to land. They were 
followed bj the knights, who wore corslets of burnished mail, 
and conicu shaped helmets of glittering steel; each bore in 
his hand a strong lance, while at his side hung a long, straight, 
double-edged sword. Then came the pioneers, the carpenters, 
and the smiths, each wheeling up and forming themselves into 
separate divisions, until the whole shore was covered with armed 
men and horses, above whose heads fluttered the gonfonnons 
and the larger banners, which were so soon to serve as beacons 
in the rallying points of battle. William was the last to land, 
I and his foot had scarcdj touched the sandy shore before he 

stumbled and fell. A murmur arose amid the assembled host, 
and voices were heard to exclaim, *< This is an evil sign." But 
the duke^ with that ready talent which enabled him to give a 
favourable appearance to serious as well as trifling disasters, 
vuddenlv sprang up, and showing the sand which he had grasped 
in his fall, exdaimed, ** Lords, what is it you say? What, are 
you amased? I have taken seisin of this land with my hands, 
and, by the splendour of God, all. that it contains is ours." 
One of the soldiers then ran hastily forward, and tearing a 
^ liandfnl of thatch from the roof of a neighbouring cottage, an 
ancient mode of conveyance, which still exists he presented it 
to the duke, saying, ** Sire, I give you msw, in token that the 
tealm is yours." William answered, **I accept it, and may God 
be with us." Befreshments were then distributed to the soldiers 
IS they rested upon the beach. 

The army moved a little onward in the direction of Hastings, 
a qwt favourahle to encamp upon having been selected, two 
strong wooden fortressea^ which had been prepared in Nor* 
aandji were erseledi and thua strongly fortifled, Wflliam 
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iiwaited tbe oomiog of the Sixona. On the Mowing daj, the I 

woric of pillage commonoed. T^roope of Nonnans over*nui th« I 

ooontiy— the whole ooast waa in a state of ahm; the inhaln« 1 

tanta fled from their hooae^ ooneealing their cattle uid goodi^ i. 

and congrq;ating in the drarehes and chnreh7arda» aa. if Uugr T 
tmated that the doat of the dead wooU be a jmteetion to them 
againat their foreign inradera. The peaaanta aaaembled on the 

distant hiUs, and looked with terror npon the atrong fortraaesi t. 

and the immense body of men which thy eottld see moTingaboot I 

die coast A Sazon knight moonted his horse, and homed o^ l 

without slaokeninghisreinyto carry the tidings to Harold. Day h 

and night did he ride^ scarcely allowing himself time for either C 

food or refreshmenti untU, reaching the ancient hall at Tori^ t 

where Harold was seated at hia dinner, he mahed into the f 

pe aence of the Sazon kins, and delivering his message in fear f 
Brief ominona wordsi ezcbumed, ** The Normana are coaael'** 
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•TisWttertodUeatUwheadaftlielMri . 

Than to perish alone, nnmovnied, vniiiteiTci ; 

To be bound with the brave amid summer^a laat abe«vi% V |. 

Than be left, the laat ear that the reapei'a hand le«vi8| \r 
Tia better to laU graaping arrow and bow, 
Amid thoae whom we lote, than be alanreto a fbe; 
For life ia the target at whieh Death'a ahafta S/, 

Ifthcymiaastwelife— ifthttyUtstwedie.** j'.: 

ft: 

Elated by the yictory which a hasty msich and a sodden { , 

surprise had enabled him to obtain more easily orer the ;.. 

Norwegians, the brave Harold agun, without a day's deky, \^, 

proceeded to advance rapidly in the direction of the Norman u 

encampment, wearied and thinned as his forces were by the late ^.. 

enoonnter; hoping by the same uneipected manosnTre and r: 

headlong attack, to orerthrow at oooe thia new enemy* So f 
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•nginne was the Stxoa king of oMainiag the Tictoiy, that ha 
^fj^mnrnttAt^ A fleet of seTeo hundred Teineb to hasten towards 
the English Channel, and intercept the enemy's ships if th^ 
should, on his approach, attempt to retom to Normand j. The 
Ibroe thos despatched, to remain idle and useless upon the ocean, 
greatlj diminished the strength of the armj which Harold was 
about to iMd into the field. Added to wis, manj had aban- 
doned his standard in disgust^ because he prohibited them from 
plundering the Northmen, whom they had so recently conquered 
—an act St forbearance which, when placed beside his generous 
dismissal of the yanquished, shows that Harold, like Alfred, 
blended mercy instead of reyenge with conquest Too con« 
fident in the justice of his cause— -brave, eager, impetuous, and 
boming with the remembrance of tiie wrongs which he had en- 
dured, while he lay helpless at the foot of tfie Norman duke in 
his own country, the Saxon king hastened with forced marches 
to Ixmdon; where he only waited a few days to collect such 
forces as were scattered about the neighbourhood, instead of 
gathering around him the whole strong of Merda, and the 
thousand which he might have marshalled together fnm the 
norOiem and western provinces. Those who flocked to his 
standard came singly, or in small bands; thev eonsbted of men 
i i \ who had armed hastily, of citizens who lived in the metropolis, 

of countiymen who were within a day or two's march of the 
capiUd, and even of monks who abandoned their monasteries to 
drfend their country against the invaders. Morkar, the great 
northern chieftain, who had married Harold's sister, mustered 
his forces at the first summons, but long before he reached 
London, Harold was en his way to Hastings. The western 
militia, and such straggling bands as we have already de- 
scribed, were all that made up for the losses he had sustained . 
at York— for the many who had deserted him because he for- 
bade them to plunder the Norwegians— and the numbers wbokn 
ha had so unwisdy sent away to strengthen the fleet— so that 
dM Sazon king, hj his precipitate and ill-timed march, reached 
^ the battle-field with a tired and jaded force, which scarcely 
numbered twea^ thoasandi and with these be was compelled to 
oombat a practised and subtle leader, who had sixty thousand 
men at Us command, and who^ excepting their plunder and 
' ftfages in the surrounding neighbouHhood, had already rested 
flileeii dsji i& their encampment The haste that Harold 
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made fni increiaed bjr tfaa nmioan ha beard of the rtvagea r 

oommitted bj the Nomians. It was to pat » check to the aof* f 

ferinofa which his countryinen were enduring in the Tidnitf of \ 

the Norman encampmenti that caused the Saxon king to ride ^ 

at the head of his brave little armj, and to leave London in the i[ 

twilight of an October evening; and, though so ill prejpared, to y 

endeavour to check the insolence of the rapacious invaders. 
Harold possessed not the cool cunning and calculating forerighi 
of his crafty adversarj, but trusted to the goodness of his cause; 
no marvel then that he evinced the impatience which is so charae- 
' teristic of a wronged and brave Englishman. It is on record 
that the Norman duke forbade his soldiers to plunder the people^ 
but his future conduct is marked bj no such forbearance^ 
and we have proof that the inhabitants in the neighbour^ I*! 

hood of the encampment abandoned their houses and fled; nor | ' 

is it probable, for a moment, that such a rabble as he had 5' 

brought over would rest, for fifteen dajs^ without molesting the P' 

English, whose country had ahready been divided, in promiaa^ h 

amongst them. 

Harold found the Norman outposts stationed at some distance 
firom Hastings, and therefore drew up his forces on the range oc 
hills which stand near the site of Battle-abbey. It is said the altar 
of the abbej was afterwards built on the very spot where the }]i 

Saxon king planted his standard. Duke William drcniv up his arnqr jjf 

more inland, and occupied the opposite eminence. The features ct 
the country have undergone so many changes, that it would almost 
be impossible to point out the identical hills on which the opposing 
armies took up their stations^ although it seems pretty clear that 
the place which still bears the name of Battle was that on which 
the struggle took place. The hiUs on which the Saxon forces 
stood arrayed were flanked by a wood. A great portion of this 
they felle^ to strengthen their position by palisades and breastr 
works, and redoubts, formed by stakes, hurdles, and earth-work% 
which they hastily threw up^ although the soldiery were wearied ^ ' 

with their rapid march from London. Messengers had already j"' 

passed between Harold and William. The ktter had offered t:" 

the Saxon king all the lands beyond the Humber, if he would H 

ftbandonthe throne; or, if he preferred it, to leave thematter to L* 

the pope, or to decide the quarrel by single combat Harold i': 

answered, that the God of battles should decide between thenk y. 

Itissaidthatthe Saxon king oAred the Neanan n laiga anm j 
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to quit the kingdom: Imt it is difficult to reconcile such ft state* 
ment with that of his having desimtehed seven hundred vessek 
to prevent the invaders from escaping. A whole daj is said to 
have heen wasted in useless messages; and, at length, the 
Norman went so far as to offer Gurth, Harold's brother, the 
whole of the lands which had been held by earl Godwin. These, 
with such as extended bejond the Humber, and which he was 
willing that the Saxon king should retain, would have left the wil j 
Norman in possession of a much greater portion of England than 
he was aUe to obtain until long after that sanguinary struggle 
had been decided. Harold was firm to his country. He re« ' 
jected all offers of concession, and was resolved dther to rid 
England of so dangerous an enemy, or perish in the field, and 
if his example to diow those into whose hands the freedom of 
fingUmd might be entrusted, that if he could not conquer he 
would die as became a brave Saxon, in the defence of his 
country. Harold seems to have been well aware that the battle 
would be boldly contested; for when the spies he had sent out 
to reconnoitre returned with the tidings, that there were more 
priests in the Norman encampment than soldiers— they having 



I mistaken for monks all such as shaved the beards^ and wore the 

! hair short — he smiled, and said, ** Tliey whom vou saw in such 

numbers are not priests^ but warriorsy who wiU soon show us 
their worths a dear proof that he well knew the valour of 

I the Norman chivalry* 

When duke William found that Harold was resolved to fight, 

f he, as a last resource^ sent over a monk to renew his offer, and 

to prodaim that all who aided him were excommunicated by the 
pope^ and that he already possessed the papal bull which pro- 
nounced them accursed. Many of the English chiefs began to 
look with alarm on each other when they heard then^ves 
threatened with excommunication. But one of them, according 
— to the Norman chronide, boldly answered, ** We ought to fight, 
however great the danger may be; for the question is not about 
receiving a new lord, if our king were dead — ^tbe matter is far 
^ difibrent. This duke has given our lands to his barons, knights^ 
and people^ many of whom have already done homage for them. 
They will demand the fulfilment of his promises: and were he 
to beeome our Ung, he would be compelled to give to them our 
Isndi^^ our good% our wives and our daughters; for he has 

Th^ have come to wrong both us 
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and our deaoendanta — ^to take fitnn na the coontrjr of our anoea? 
tons— and what ahall we do» or where ahali we go^ when we 
haye no longer anj coontrjr After auch an answer as this, the 
Norman mnat have been aatiafied thai all further attempta at 
eonoeaaion were naeleas — ^that hia real motiyea were nnyeiled» 
that thej knew he had abandoned England to the mercy of the 
armed marandersy who were alreac^ drawn up to'* kill and take ^. 

posseasioni**— and that the armj oppoaed to him conaiated of men ^ 

who were reaolyed to conqaer or die. Nor waa he mistaken; jj; 

for, bj the time that the messengers had regained the Norman .^ V 

encampmenti the Sazona had yowed before God, that thej would .^ 

neither make peaces nor enter into trea^ with auch an enemj, |i 

but either driye the Nonnana out of England, or leave their ' 

dead bodiea in the battle-field. 

We wonder not that men who had formed such a resolution 
should spend the night in chaunting their ancient national song^, L , ' 

and in pledging eadi other^s health, as thej passed the cup from 
hand to hand for the last time — ^that the bravest of tius sworn 'j : 

brotherhood in arms should boast how they would hew their 
waj into the enem/s ranks on the morrow — ^that many had 
made up their minda that they should M— that they had re- 
counted the number of battles they had fought in, Uie omens |; 
they had witnessed, and which foretold their deaths, (for such || 
superstitions were firmly believed by our Saxon ancestors)— |^ 
that with such feelings as these the ale cup circulated until i; 
that clear, cold October midnight had rolled into the heavena 
all its host of stars. Their talk would be of victory or death— 
of the hard blows that would be dealt before the moon again 
climbed so high up the blue steep of midnight— of the friends 
who were far behind— ot the many who, in uie £Me of such an 
enemy, would be certain to fall; — and, ever and anon, a few 
stragglers would come dropping in, and welcome reoognitiona be 
given. The Normans, who had no new arrivala to pledffe^ 
betook themselves to confessing their sins, and preparing for 
the death they so richly merited. They who were about to '/^^ 
bleed for the defence of their country, mid already ofiered up ). 
atmr hearta on fireedom's holy altar— the blow only had to be ^^ 
struck, and the bkM>d to fiow, and the aacrifice waa ended. if', 
They had sworn in aolemn league, that liberty waa to them | ; 
dearer than life^ and auch a vow had diveated death of all ita C; " 
terrors. In the defence of their homea^ their wives^ and their i'- 
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cfaQdren, thej hid come tarfk resolved to leave them firee or 
perish. The yallej beneath jawned like tnewlj made gntye, and 
manj a hrave Saxon, as he looked into it, knew that there ^ the 
wicked woold cease firom troabling, and the weary be at rest"* 
Thej who had made np their minds to die in such a cause 
needed no confession to men— thej had registered thdr tows in 
heayens and if the Recording Angd might be pictored as look* 
ing down upon the Saxon encampmenti it would be with a face 
pais with pitjr, and a tear-dimmed eje. What trae English 
heurt would not sooner have pledged the healths of the brare 
Saxons on that eventful nig^t, as they were assembled around 
their watch-fires, than hare bowed amongst the guilty Normans? 
—have shared death in the glorious halo which £e former threw 
above the grave, rather tbm have groped their way thither 
amid the groans and sighs of that great band of meditative 
murderers, who must have trembled as the hour of danger and 
death drew nearer. 

Gurth had endeavoured in vain to dissuade his brother Harold 
fiom taking part in the combat The Saxon king was deaf to 
all intreaties; he was too brave to abandon a field, and give up 
a kingdom with which he had been entrusted, because an oath 
had been extorted from him on the relics. Such an act would 
have consigned his name to endless infamy. The morning sun 
found Harold beside his standard, in the centre of his brave 
Saxons^ which the enemy outnumbered by nearly four to one, 
besides possessing a formidaUe army of cavalry; the Saxons 
appear to have been wholly without such a force, for no mention 
is made of their horsemen. 

It was on Saturday mornings the 14th of October, nearly 
dght hundred years ago, when the grey dawn, which many a 
sleepless eye had so anxiously watched, broke dimly over the 
rival armies^ as they stood ranged al<mg the opposite heights; 
and as the faint autumnal mist passed away, the sun rose 
dowly upon the scene, and |^lded Uie arms of the combatants, 
fidling upon the large white horse on which the bishop of 
Bmaux was mounted, as, with a hauberk over his rochet^ he 
looe ahmg the Nonnan ranks, and arranged the cavalry. The 
Bccman duke^ not less conspicuous, was seen mounted on a 
Spanish charger, accompanied by Toustsin the Fair, who bore 
in his hand the banner which the Roman pontiff had eonse- 
enled; the dnkewore around Us neck a portion of the relies 
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on whioh HaroU had «wom; for he weii knew tlmt the re- 
mains of dead men Strang not Bis fiiee was floshed; in his 
haste he had at fizst pat on his haaberk ^ wroog waj; 
some had remarked that it was an eril omen, and, ss yet, he 

had scaroel J regained his oomposnre^ thoogh thore was a rest^ jl 

lessness aboat lus ejes which bespoke great excitement— he sat i \, 

gaUantly in his saddle— the hanghtj charger neighed and cur- I ;> 

vetted as it snified tiie morning air. He divided his arm/ into |L 
three eolomna^ and these solid bodies he flanked with light ill- ' jV 
fantrj, who were armed with bows» and steel cross-bows. The 

adyenturers he left tothe command of their own leaden^pladng ^- 
himself at the head of his own Norman soldiers. When ifi 
was read/ for action^ he addressed them nearly as follows— for 
the meaning has been better preserved than the precise words 
he uttered. 

** Fight yoor besti and pot everj one to death; for if we 
conquer, we shall all be rich. What I gaini yon gain; if I eon* 
qner, joit conquer; if I take the land» jou mU £are it: know, 

however, that I am not come here meielj to take that which is . 

mj due, but to revenge our whole nation for the felon acts, per- ^t 

juries, and treason of these English. The/ put to death the |i 

Danes, men and women, on the night of Saint Brice. They de« L 

-cimated the companions of mj ralation Alfred, and put him h 

to death. On, then, in Qod's name^ and chastise them for all \\ 

thdr misdeeds.** ll 

There is scaredj throughout the whole range of English his* ji 

torj a more cruel and mmiless command to 1^ found than this i|^ 
which issued fixnn the lips of the vindictive Norman. Slay, 

spare not, and take possession, is the sum and substance of Us ^J . 

speech. As for his pretended sjrmpathj for the Danes, we have > , 
proof that after the battle thejr were doomed to share the same 

ndserj 93dA death which alighted upon the Saxons. But unerr- '^\ 

ing justice at last avenged these wrongs, and there were but \,' 

few death-beds more mehmoholj than that of William the Nor- h 

man. On the opposite hill the Saxons were also ranged ready j^^ 

for the combat Thej were drawn up in a compact^ wedge- |' 

like body behind their palisades and trenches; the foremost | • 

rank, which consisted of tiie wariike men of Kent, standing r 

shoulder to shoulder, and shidd to shield. Beside tiie Saxon f i ^ 

standard stood Harold and his two brothen^Gurth and Leo<Wi% ^y 
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supported bj the most renowned of tlio Saxon cfaieb. Th^ 
were rarroonded bj the brave dtisens of London, a select por« 
tion of whom formed the king^s bodj-goari As the Normans 
adranoedy thej uttered their war-crj of ^ God help nsl God 
help nsP To which the Saxons answered, ** The Holy GrossI 
The GroM of Godr The staff which supported the Saxon 
banner was planted in the ground, for on tiut day there re- 
mained not an idle hand to bear it On its folds were em- 
blasoned the figure of a man in combat, woren in threads of 
gold and jewels, which glittered in the moming sun. A Nor- 
man, named TaiUefer, who on that day played the part of both 
warrior and minstrd, advanced first, cSiaunting the ballad of 
Charlemagne and Roland; and as he continued to sing, and urge 
his charger onward, he threw up hb sword in the air, and 
caught it in his right hand, while the Norman chiyalry joined 
in the burthen of &e song. The minstrel obtained permission 
to strike the first blow, a^ having slain one Saxon, and felled 
another to the ground, he was, while in die act of attacking % 
third, himself mortally wounded. Before the ranks dosed, Wil- 
liam ghmced his eye up the neighbouring slopes which was fiUed 
with armed men, and inquired of a warrior who rode near him, 
if he knew which was the spot that Harold occupied. The 
soldier pointed to where the &xon standard was stationed near 
the summit of the hill, as being the spot most likdy to be occu- 
med by the English king. William app^ffed surprised that 
Harold was present at the conflict, muttered something about the 
oath which he had extracted firom him, and said that his peijury 
would be that day punished. 

The Saxons had no cavalry; ail who had jdned Hardd on 
liorBeback, dismounted, to fight on foot, following the example 
which the king himsdf had set them. The general action was 
eommenoed by the archers first discharging their arrows, and 
the cross-bowmen their heavy headed bolts; but these the Saxons 
dther reodved upon thdr shields, or they fdl nearly harmless 
upon the defences they had hastily thrown up; no effii^ was 
produced: scarody a wavering motion was seen along the firont 
of that impenetrable phdanx. The Norman infantry armed 
with lances, and the wdl-mounted cavahy next advanced, to the 
ve^ ftot of the Saxon trendies; but the Saxons hewed off the 
heads of thdr javdins^ and cut through the Norman coats of 
mdl with adogle blow of thdr heavy batileaxes. Thegrharl 
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also prep a red themaelTef with heary stoQea, which thqr hailed ^:\ 

at the invaders. Manj of the Normans fell in the first charge ; !;, 

hat all their attempts to cany the redoahts were useless: thej '4 . 

might as well have wheded ap their horses against the great 1| 

dim which orerlook oar sea-girt coast, and tried to bear |f> 

them down, as to make anj impression upon that brave band, t* 

who stood shoalder to shoolder, as if the/ were consolidated i\\ 

into <me mass. Breathless and wearied, the Nonnans fell back 
again upon the main bodj, which was commanded br the dnke^ 
who had beheld with astonishment the impenetrable front whidi 
the Saxons presented. 

Having recovered from the disorder, the duke commanded % 
large bodj of archers to advance, and instead of shooting for- 
ward to dischaige thdr arrows higher in the air, so that in thdr 
descent they might gall the Saxons hj wounding than in the 
fi^e^ neck, or shoulders. This discharge was smmded by the 
advance cf the infantry and cavalry, without producing any 
serious effect. A few of the Saxons were wounded by this 
manmuvre, but the cavalry were still unable to break through 
the English line, and when they again retreated, they were I {{ 

driyen into a deep ravine, the edge of which appears to have ' 

been covered with the naturd growth of brushwood, and here 
many of the Norman chivalry perished; for the Saxons pursued 
them, and with thdr heavy battleaxes, which they widded with 
both hands, speedily put to death such as they had unhorsed, 
who were unable to escape. Up to this time the Saxons had 
succeeded in beating off the enemy. The left wing of the Nor« i i 

man army gave way, and were pursued by the English. Tenor \^ 

and dismay reigned in the ranks of the invaders— all was confu* ) 

don and flight; and to add to the consternation, a rumour ran r 

along the line, that duke William was slain. But the duke him« 
sdf appeared at this criticd moment, and turned the tide of [[ 

battle. It is very probable that, during this confusion and re* V 

treat, the horse which the duke rode was killed under him, and ^' 

that some of the sddiers who witnessed his fall, spread the 
tidings that he was sbdn. 

Bdiold him again mounted— his helmet off— his teeth denched 
-his brows knit together— and his countenance burning with 
high indignation, as with his weapon he strikes at his own 
soldiers^ who are hurrying past him in the retreat and confnsiooy 
exddminfe in % Toice of thunder^ whidi riqgs out above tho 
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dang of amifl^ and the groans of tbe woonded and the djing— ' 
«<I am hero— look at me— latill liye— 17 the help of God Iwill 
yet eonqner^what madness indnees you to flj?— what way is 
there for you to escape?— they whom you are driving and do* 
stroying, i you choose, you may kill like cattle— you fly from 
victory— you run upon ruin — and if you retreat will all perish." 
Between each sentence he struck at those who continued to rush 
past him with his lance^ until^ having checked many of the f ugi* 
tivesy he placed himself helmetless at their head, and compdted 
the Saxons to hasten hack again to the main body of their army* 
Although many of the EngUsh fell in this charge, they gained 
an advantage over thdr enemies^ and there is but little doub^ 
had they continued to act upon the defensive, confining them- 
selves to their entrenchments^ or only sallying out when they 
saw the Norman line giving way, thi^ weak as they were in* 
numbers^ th^ would at last have obtained the victoi^; for 
in spite of tms desperate charge, headed by the duke himself 
and all the force that he could bring to bear upon the front of 
the Sazoa army, they remained firm as a rock, and not a breach 
could be made in that wall of iron-armed and lion-hearted Eng- 
lishmen. The archers continued to discharge their arrows in 
the air, but where th^ alighted no gap was visible— there was 
the same firm front— the same wedge-like mass — ^the unaltered 
array of shields— the deep range of firm figures rinng above one' 
anoUier, which displayed neither fear nor defeat but stood grim, 
unmoved, and resolved; strong pillars, that can neither be 
made to bend nor bow, until the building which they support is 
destroyed, and they themselves lay broken and shapeless amid 
the ruins. Such was the power duke William had still to 
contend with. 

The battle had already lasted above siz hours; it was now 
three o^dodc, and all the success the Normans had hitherto ob- 
tained was when they so suddenly rallied, and drove back the' 
Saxons within their entrenchments. Wearied with the stubborn 
resistance which they disphyed, the duke had at last recour^ to a 
stratagem, and ordered a thousand horsey under the command of 
Enstacs^ count of Boukgne^ to advance to the edge of the Saxon 
linesb assail them, and then suddenly retreat as if in disorder. 
Ibis BUUMBnvre was suooessAil; numbers of the Saxons rushed 
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eagerly in thO'punuit Another body of Norman horse 
1 fsad^lodash in betwem tke Saxons and separate them ^ 
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from tbe main body, who itill stood firm behind the entrend&« 
ments. Thej were alao hemmed in b j the enern/s io&ntrj, 
and thoa jammed between hone and feot^ thej had no Umget 
room to wield their heary battle-axes^ which reqmnd both 
hands; and few of that braye band» who had so rashly sallied 
oat npon the Normans, lired to boast of the deeds which ifaej 
had achiered* Not one sarrendered— -no qnarter waa ffiven *^|. 

—none asked — there was no eye, excepting the enem]rs» to !^ 

look npon their valoroas deed»-Hio one to record the fanyo lV^ 

defence thejr made: Death alone was able to yanquidi them, t^ 

and there ihey laj, grim and silent trophies of his yictoiy. \f 

Man J a Saxon thane distinguished himself by his indiyidoal ^ 

prowess, and one among the rest achieyed snch deeds with his r 

battle-axe^ that the deiad laj piled around him like a wall— r^ 

bat the long lances of the Normans at last reached him; he p^' 

fell, and not eyen his name has been preseryed. Twice or thrice 
was this manosayre repeated towards the dose of the daj, and 
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each time accompanied with the same success; for the Saxona »{* 

now bamed to reyenge the death of their coantrymen— thqr U 

rushed out of their entrenchments— tiiey attacked the Normana 
hand to hand— thej plunged into the yery thickest of the dan- 
ger. Those who were wounded still fought with one hand 
resting upon their shields, while those who were djing stroye 
with their last breath to animate their countrjmen. It is not 
certain whether Harold was slain before' or after the attack was 
made upon the Saxon standard. It waa^ howeyer, late in the 
day when he fell; his brain pierced by a random arrow which * t 

one of the Norman archers had shot, which goes far to proye M 

that his death took place before the enemy had broken through 
the Saxon fortifications. He had distinguished himself by &• ; 

brayery and firmness throughout the day; had phused himself in 
the most dangerous positions, and by his perKmal exertions set 
an example of yalour and yigilance to his soldiers. 

After the Normans had broken through the entrenchments^ 
the English still closed firmly around their standard, which waa 
defended to the kst by the brothers of Harold, Grurth and Xieof- 
win, and many of the English thenes; wIkh though hemmed |/; 

round by the enemy, resolyed not to resign their banner, while 
an arm remained capable of striking a blow in its defence. 
Once Robert Fits-Ernes^ a Norman Imight, approadied so near 
that he was witUa a few inches of grasping it^ when he was hid 
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dead bj a single Mow from a battlenoce. A score of the Nonnaiis 

; then pledged themselves solemnlj to cany off the standard* or 

' ' perish. It was in this straggle that both the brothers of Harold 

fdl. Nor was the Saxon ensign torn down* and the banner 

which had been consecrated bj the pope raised in its'plaoe, until 

many of the Norman knights were slain, who had sworn to achieve 

so perilous a triumph. The sun was setting as the Saxon 

standard was lowered. It was the last hard-fought field oyer 

which the banner of Alfred floated; though manj a contest 

afterwards took place between the inraders and the English-— 

, jet this was the great straggle. 

<< The wreck of the English army,"* says Thierry, ** without 

chief and without standard, prolonged the straggle till the end 

of the daj, until it was so dark and late, that the combatants 

t only recognised each other by their language. Then, and not 

till then, did this desperate resistance end. Harold's followers 

dispersed, many dying upon the roads of their wounds, and the 

fiatigue of the combat. The Norman horse pursued them, grant* 

ing quarter to none." During the day, the duke of Normandy 

! had three horses killed under him, and tiiough he himself escaped 

i without a wound, his helmet bore the dint of a heavy blow he 

had received from a battle-axe, that, but for the finely tem* 

pered steel of which the casque was made, would have lefl 

him to sleep his last sleep on the same battle-field where 

Harold the Saxon reposed. Many of the Saxons dispersed, and 

escaped through the woods which lay in the rear of their broken 

• ' encampment. They were pursued by the Normans, but where* 

ever a little body of the ddeated had congregated they made a 

stand, and many a Norman fell that night in the moonlight combat, 

orreturned woundedand bleeding to the camp, who had escaped 

the edges of the Saxim battle-axes during the day. ^ Thus," 

says an old writer, ** was tried by the great assise of 6od*s 

"^ judgment in battle, the right of power between the English and 

Norman nations; a battle the most memorable of all others; 

and howsoever miseraUy lost, yet most nobly fought on the part 

fif^ England." 

'^'If," says Sharon Turner, <<Will]am*s wishes had been 
fulfilled, and he had appeared in England a month eariier than 
he did, he would have invaded Harold before the king of Nor* 
way attacked him, and perhaps have shared his fiite. For if 
the Eo|^ kii« with the ^Ksadvaati«es of a loss and desertion 
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of hit Teterta troopti of new loTies of «n inferior force was jet ) 

able to balance the conflict with William's most concentrated, j:;^ 

sdecty and skilfolly exerted strengthi until night was dosing; f 

if Uie Tictory was onlj decided bj Us casual death, how different 

would haye been the issue if Harold had met him with the troops 

which he marched against the Norwegians! But Protridence | 
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had ordained that a new dynastj should giro new manner^ new 
connexions, and new fortunes to the English nation.* 

Alas! for them— not us. Better would it have been had the 
whole Saxon race perished in the battle-field, than thataremnant 
should hare surrived to groan beneath the weight of the Norman 
yoke. They were alone happy who perished in the combat ^ 

We fed more pitj for those who were left behind, and had to . ;^ 

endure the miseries that followed, than we do for the dead, li 

though all have, ages ago^ been at rest They have ceased 
'* meaningly to craye household shdter;** the '* wintry winds" f^, 

will sweep over their grares no more, for eyen the last hillocks ^|. 

that covered thdr remains are swept away, and they have^ J 

centuries ago^ mingled dust with dust; on the wide fidd not a \| 

human bone can now be found, of " those who fought and those i| 

whofdL'' \{ 

The solemn Sabbath day that dawned upon that battle-ground t i ; 

saw the Norman Conqueror encamped amidst the living and the \\ 

dead. And when he called oyer the muster-roll which had been It 

prepared before he left the opposite coast, many a knight, who \\ 

on the day when he sailed, had proudly answered to his name, ; ; 

was then numbered with the dead. The land which he had «j; 

done homage for was usdess to him then. He had perilled his > 

life, and a few feet of common earth was dl the reward that J 

death allotted to him. The conqueror had lost nearly a fourth ^ ; 

of his army — a number, from all we can gather, equd to the 
whde of the Saxon force engaged in the fidd. Those who 
suryiyed reodyed for their shm of the yictory the spoib of the 
slaughtered Saxons. The dead body of Harold is said to have 
laid long upon the fidd before any one yentured to daim it, but 
at leng& his mother, the widow A Earl Godwin, yentured forth, 
and erayed permisdon to bury it It is said that she offered 
to giye the Norman duke the wdght of his body in gold, 
but that he sternly refused to grant her request; and, in his 
sayage triumph, exdaimed, '*He shall have no oUier s^ulchre 
than the sand upon the sea*shore.* He^ howeyer, rdented at 
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last. My* Tbierrj, ^if we are to believe «& M tra3itioii» in 
finroor of the' monks of Waltham abbej, which Harold had 
finmded and e&richecL Two Saxon monks, Osgod and Ailrik, 
dqmted bjr the abbot of Waltham, demand^ and obtained per* 
Busion to tranaport the irenudna of their benefactor to &dr 
dinrch. Thej sought among the masa of slain, despoiled of 
arma and dothes, examining Siem earefnllj one after the xrther, 
but coold not recognise the bodj of him thej sought, so mndi had 
Us wounds disfigvoed him. Despairing ever to sucoeed in their 
lesearch nnaided, thej addressed themselves to a woman whom 
Harold, before he became king, had kept as a mistress, and 
intreated her to assist them. She was called Edith, nnd sur- 
aamed the Beautj with the Swan's Nedc. She consented to 
aeoompany die two monks, and was more successful than they in 
disoorering the corpse of him whom she loved.*^ 

Although the S«xon throne was for ever overthrowii, many 
• straggle took place, and many a concession waa made, before 
Xnghnd was whoUf in the hands of Uie Normans. Here, how^ 
erer^ the gates tn history dose up<m our Saxon fore&theri 
Sat % long period. Their kngnage has oudiyed that ^ Ac 
Cooqueror^s; and we shall find that our idand again became 
Bazoo, and that the kws of Edward the Gonlessor had tote 
wrtsiod befere the country could be tranquiUiaedH** 

* For frMdooi't tattle ODM tesoB, / 
B«%«Ma04 V UMliBf sfet to Mi^' 
^ loft^isoforma.T' ^ '' - 
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Wb have tlretdj described the paganism of the Sazoiis, both as 
it existed on the Continent, and ^er their aniyal in Engbnd; 
and we mnst now glance briefly at their change to Christtanitj, 
and the eariy modes of worship which thej adopted. When 

thej landed Ui England, they found the Britons generally wor* i 
shippers of the Trae Divinity. Christianity had beoome grafted 
and grown, and OTerpowerad and bore down the remains of 

'druicUsm, on which it was first planted. The klolatry that ^. 

existed had assumed a more classic form; and instead of the t 

grim wicker idols of the dmids, the sightly forms of the heathen i. 

gods, which the Romans worshipped, had usurped their pUoes. v 

Among the ancient Cymxy who had not come into such dose :} 

contact with the Roman conquerors, the old druidical forma of l\ \ 

idohUry still lingered; though through them we are enabled i 

to catdi faint glimpses of the Deity, and to discorer a slow, but ,f.. 

sure approach towards the Creator. We have already shown l' 

how the Saxon invasion checked the progress of Christianity— > 
how the churches were overthrown, and the priests massacred, 

until pope Gregory sent over Augustin, who succeeded in I 

converting the &ucon king, Ethelbert, to the religion of Chriat i< 

How Pavdinus accompanied Edilburga into Northumbria, and \i 

Edwin, the king of the Deira and ]B&micia» became a convert . ^: ' 

to the holy faith. We have ahoWn how the abbey of Croyland tr 

rose up amid the wild marshes of Lincolnriiire^ and the gospel tr 

sound was carried through the vast territory of Merda, until *'• 

at last the whole of the Saxon Octarchy bowed before the . t' 

image of the dying Bedeemer. To the forms of worship which "' 
were adopted in these ancient Christiaii dmrches^ we must now 
turn* 
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A rude wooden cross, planted by the roadsidfl^ a humble cell ih- 

eoooped out of the rock, or a wattled shed, thi^cfaed with the l|r 

tufted rushes or the hroad4eaved water-flags^ first marked the ^ ' 
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places of worship of the primitiTO ChristianB. Some came OTer» 
and settled down upon waste and lonely places; their piety and 
peaceful habits soon attracted the attention of the neighbouring 
peasantry^ and of the chief, who granted them permission to 
reside and build upon the soil; allowed them to fell timber in the 
adjacent forest, <n> to hew stone from the distant quarry. Nor were 
they long in procnriug assistance; many came and laboured for 
the loTC of God; they dug foundations; they mixed cement; the 
trees were sawn, and squared into beams; a forge was erected, 
anc^ as the Uue smoke curled aboTo the landscape, the clattering 
cf the brawny smith was heard upon the anvil, as, with his 
* buck-horn fist," he shaped the iron which bound together beam 
and rafter. At length a tower rose up above the wild waste of 
marshes^ and morning, and evening, and often at intervals during 
the day, the little bdl was heard to toll; and as the sound feU 
upon the wayfar^s ears who journeyed past, he thought of life, 
and death, and heaven. Vast estates were at length given tor 
them; they received rich donations, houses, and binds, and 
forests, which were secured by grants and clusters, and attested 
by the signatures of kings, "niese bequests were made from 
love— and fear— a hope to escape future punishments^ and by 
the intercession of the priests to enter heaven. 

Thus was a door thrown open, into which good and evil were 
promiscuously admitted. The truly pious, and the hardened 
sinner, received alike encouragement^beUs were rung, and 
masses said, no matter for whom, as long as the altar was piled 
high with treasure— and mankind were at last wrongfully taught, 
that foigiveness could be purchased by wealth. Still the knee 
had to be bended, and prayers offered up^ penances performed, 
and fastings endured, before the conscientious priest promised 
to intercede for the sinner. Then instead of the wooden cross, 
the naked walls, and the floor strewn with rushes, woven tapestry, 
and glaring pictures, graven images, and relics of saints, 
costly vessels of gold and 8ilver> ridi vestments and dazsling 
gems, and all the glitter and pomp which had hitherto been con- 
fined to courts^ or borne in triumphal processions, were called up 
to decorate the buildings dedicated to God. In place of the 
lowly dwelling, scarcely distinguishable from the thatched hut of 
the peasant tiiat rose above the waste, mighty fabrics were 
erected hy skilful architects, whose roofs seemed to rest on the 
limcf the borimuand the traveller looked in vain for those 
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beaatifiil openings in the landac^M which had 00 kmg been 
familiar to his eye. Mightr barons, who had distinguished 
themselTes in manj a hard-fonght fidd, became abbots; Icings 
laid aside their eostlj robes, their crowns, Mid sceptres, put on 
the grej homelj serge of the pilgrim, and, with staff in hand« 
journeyed wearj miles to kneel before the shrines of saints, and 
either left their bones to moulder in a foreign land, or returned 
home affain to die in the quiet solitude of &e ctoister— lesTing 
miles of hill and vale, and wood and riyer, to enrich the reyenues 
of the grej abbey in which thej expired, amid the shadj sadness 
of long-embowered aisles. 

These religious houses were happj hayens for the poor and 
needj, the hungry, the wretched, and the oppressed. Thej 
became landmarks to the sick, storm-tossed, and rain-drenched 
wajfarer. All who came thither were shdtered and rdieyed; 
none were sent away emptj-handedt for spiritual and bodilj 
comfort were alike administered to all. Thej were the only 
resting places where the trayeller could halt, and find refresh- 
ment and welcome, where his steed was stabled, his wants 
attended to, and where, without chai^ge^ he was dismissed on the ;( 
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morrow with a prayer and a blessing. Nor did their works of 

charity end here: they sent out missionaries to other countries^ 

to the benighted land from which their ancestors first cam^ 

oyer the sounding billows, to many a shore whose echoes had 

neyer yet rung bi^ the holy halleli]gah. Although there were 

many things in their andent forms of worship which in us 

awaken a sigh or a smile, we must remember that religion was ^ 

then in its infancy — that they had but few guides, but few 

books to instruct them. There were but few able to translate 

the gospels from the Latin into the Saxon tongue; such yer '. 

sions as they were enabled to make were crude and incorrecti :^ 

and many of the priests were incompetent to instruct them in ;^ 

points of faith. They yentured but little further in thdr in« 1^ 

struction than to teach that the soul was immortal, and liyed in \ 

a future state, where the good were rewarded, and the eyil 'r 

punished; that Christ died for our salyation— -that the dead ^ 

arose, and the faithful and just would at last be admitted into |; 

eternal glory. Into the more intricate mysteries of our rdigion 

they yentuxw not Eyery priest was commanded to read the 

gospds, and to study well the Holy Book, that *<he might 

leadi his people rightty, who looked up to hiin.* Seyeral ydaf 
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able MSS. of the tnnslttion of the gospel into the Saxon Itn- 
guage, which were written between the reigns of Alfred and 
Harold, are still in existence. Althongh thej need the cross as 
the dgn of their salvation, thcr were taught not to rcTerence 
the wood, bat to bear in mind His form who had suffered upon 
it Thejr held relics in high veneration; and though the remains 
of good and hdj men cannot be contempUted without awakening 
a reUgious feeling, thej carried their reverence to a superstitious 
excess; for bj them thej believed that the greatest mirades 
could be worked, and that thej were the onlj safeguards against 
disease, msgic, and witchcraft. The priests were only allowed 
to celebrate mass when fasting; nor, unless in esses of sickness, 
iras this ceremony to be held anywhere but upon the altar in 
the church; and to this altar no women was permitted to 

aproach during its celebration; neither dogs nor swine were 
owed to come within the enclosure that surrounded the holy 
edifice. The purest of bread, wine, and water, were only to be 
used in celebrating the Eucharist, and the sacramental cup was 
to be formed of gold, or silver, glssa^ or tin; and none made of 
etrth or wood were permitted to be used. The altar was 
always to be k^t dean, and covered; and the mass-priest was 
to have lus missal, his psalter, his reading-book, penitential, 
numeral, hand-book, and singing-book. He was also to learn 
some handicraft, and to abolish dl witchcraft. Eadi priest per- 
formed his allotted duty; the ostiary guarded the church doors, 
and tolled the bdl; the exordst drove out devils, and sprinkled 
^ houses which were infested with witches and foul fiends, with 
abyssum; the lector read the gospels to the congregation; the 
aedy]]^ held the tapers while the lector read; the deacon at* 
tended on the mass-priest, placed the oblations on the dtar, 
baptised children, and administered the Eucharist to the people; 
the sub-deacon had diarge of the holy vessels, and waited at the 
altar while the mass-priest preached and consecrated the Eucha- 
rist The bishop was looked up to as a comforter to the wretched, 
and a father to the poori the priests were forbidden to carry 
their eontvofvernes before a ky tribunal, and when th^ could 
not settle it amongst themsdves, it was left to the decision of 
Oe bishop. The high-bom were taught not to despise those 
Aat vrete lowly; th^ were ordered to teach youth with car»— 
to give dms^ sm ehmmt holy hymns daring the distributioB; to 
Imhle th a a s dv e^ and t» b u sem u eaamples ef a i ld h ea rt edness. 
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Manjr of the penanoes thej inflicted were lerere; he who wu 

guiltjr of anj heinous offencei wis to kj aside his weapon% 

travel barefooted manj weaiy miles^ nor wetk household shelter 

during the night He was to paj no regard to his dnMS^ nor to 

enter a bath» neither might he eat flesh, nor taste strong drink, 

bat fast, watch, and praj, both bjdaj and night Thewealthj, 

howeyer, might OTsde the heaviest penancss, hj giving ahns; p 

and the Mowing eztrast will show to what nsefol pupoees the £" 

chnrch applied £ese penalties:— ] ^ • 

*<He that hath abi% maj raise a church to the praise ef i ^ 

God, and if he has wherewithal, let him give land to it, and . */ 

allow ten young men, so that thejmaj serve in it, and minister ?: 

the dttlj service. He maj repair churches where he can, and 
make fcdk-ways, with bridges over deep waters, and over miry 
plaoes; assist poor men's widows, step-diildren, and foreigners. ., ;? 

He may free his own slaves, and redeem the libwtjof those who 
bdong to other masters, and espedaUjthe po<»r captives of war. 
He maj feed the needj, house them, clothe and warm then^ and 
give them baths and beds.** 

Thus did our pious ancestors make crime administer to the 
wants of the poor; thqr Altered the pure waters of charity froaa ^- 

these corrupt sources, and displayeda wisdom which our modsna K 

legislators have yet to be taught { ^ 

i 

OOVnBiniBlIT AKD LAWS. V 

i 
When the Saxons first landed in England they could have >5. 

had no previous knowledge of the Boman laws, which were then 
in existence in our island; for the government of the conquerors • 

had long overthrown the primitive customs which were in use 
among the ancient Britons before the landing of Julius Cksst. | 

We have already shown that the earliest of our Saxon invaders >- 

were led on by some military chie( who claimed Ins descent K 

from Odin, and was acknowl^ed as leader hj the consent of 
Us foUowers, also allowed the largest share of the plunder or 
captives which were taken in war. Thus it would naturaUv 
follow, that when they came to settle down upon the soil whidh . 
ibey had conquered, &e power of tiie military chief would sooa 
be acknowledged, and tfiat to him would be given the greatest 
portion of the land; while amongst hie fbDowevs such shares 
would ba distributed aa were coDsideced.pBsporticnate to their 
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nmk. After kaying conquered tnd divided the land, thejr 
woald natnnllj unite together to defend the possessions thejr 
had won, and the chief, or his descendant^ — ^if found worthy of 
being still retained at their head, hj his wisdom or valoui^^ 
would, either in peace or war, continue to hold the title and 
power of ruler; and thus would governments be formed, thrones 
established, and laws made bj the wealthy and powerful, to 
keep their foUowers and captives in subjection. Nor would it 
be probable in all instances that the conc^uered were made cap* 
tives. Many by their valour and opposition would still present 
a formidable firont to the invaders; and as both parties would in 
time grow weary of a continued system of attack or defence, 
concessions would be made, peace agreed upon, the land divided, 
vows sworn, and penalties fixed, to be paid by those who first 
broke the trea^. In such cases, war would not be entered into 
by either par^ without their first stating the grievances. This, 
again, would lead to discussions,assemblies, accusations, defences; 
times and places would be allotted for meeting; and so courts 
and tribunals were formed; and thus in all countries did law and 
civilisation commence. We have shown how England was 
at first divided into separate kingdoms; how chief after chief 
came over, fought, conquered, and estabUshed a separate state, 
until the Octarchy was formed; and that when the whole island 
was occupied, the Saxon kings began to make war upon each 
other, until state after state was subdued, and one king at last 
reigned over all. That governors had to be placed over difierent 
divisions of this vast extent of territory; that these, again, placed 
officers over the sub-divisions: thus tiiere were eark or alder* 
men, sheriff^ or shrieves, officers to each hundred or tithing; 
headboconghs^ finmkpledges^ who attended the court-leet which 
was held at given periods, and accounted for all grievances or 
viobtkms of the law. The first laws made would naturally be 
those which protected persons and property, — to punish acts of 
violence and thefts and to prevent personal vengeance being 
bflieted. Thu% murder might be compounded for, under certain 
dren m s t an c esj at a fixed pml^, and every portion of the body 
iquxed had its pricey from the kg to the littie finger, even down 
to die hair, tootii, or nail The loss of an eye and a kg spears 
to have been considered the most important; and was punished 
kjaiae of fif^ shillings. To lame a person only, the sum 
1 was iUi^ shiUingBi To woond^ or strike such a bbw 
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M caused deafness, tweaty-firtt shillings; for fraetorinff the 
dcoU, twenty shillings; for catting off the little finger, Jeven f 

shillings; tearing <tf the hair, ten shillings. For tearing off a jjf. ! 

luul, or driving out a tooth, the penalty was one shilHng; bat if 
A fhmt tooth, the charge was six shillings. Boblmy was 
panished according to the rank of the party plondered. If a U 

freeman committed robbery, he forfeited all his goods and his ^> 

freedom; if he was taken in the fact, and the stolen property i^ 

foand in his hand, the king had the option of killing hhn, oif 4 

selling him, or receiTing the yalae of his Were, which was the 
aam at which his life woald have been rated had he been mar- 
dered. Even the life of the king had its Were or value. One 
hundred and twen^ pounds was the price fixed to be paid as 
the penalty for the murder of a king. A noble's, a bishop's, an 
alderman's, a thane's, a servant's, had each its fixed pemdty, 
according to the rank of the decMsed, — from that of the king^ 
as above named, to the humblest hind, whose life was rated at 
thirty shillings. Besides the Were^ there was another protec- 
tion, called the Mund. This seems to have been a penalty paid 
for disturbing the peace of a man's household; or, as Sharon 
Turner has observed, ^*it was a privilege which made every 
man's house his castle." The Sssons had also their bail or 
sureties. Thus, when a man had committed homicide^ he had 
to find borh, or sureties for the payment of the penalty. The 
time allowed for payment is not mentioned, excq»ting in one 
case^ where it appears to have been limited to forty days. The 
head of everv tithing^ or ten fiunilies, also appears to have been ,'' 

responsible for those under his jurisdiction or keeping, as we 
have previously shown in the reign of Alfred. He who had no • f 

surety, or borli, or could not pay the penalty for the crime com- • i^ 

mitted ,or had no kinsman to redeem him, either became a slave^ - |J 

or might be slain, according to the nature of the offence. [» 

Their mode of trial was very nmple, and their general method 
of arriving at the innocence or guilt of the party accused appears 
to have been infiuenced by the number and respectabili^ of the 
witnesses who swore for or against the prisoner. Thus, if a man 
stood charged with any offence^ and he could bring tiie given 
number of persons to swear that he was innocent^ ^ prisoner 
was acquitted, nnless the accusing party could produce a giealer 
number of witnesses to swear against him, and show clearer 
pcioofii of his guilt. When this was the case, the offiwder either 
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nbiiiitted te Iho panishment or underwent the* trial of ordeal, 
or, aa it waa considered, sabmitted to the *^jadgment of God.* 
Tbe ordeal conaialed either of hot water or hot ironj in some casea 
the iron weighed three ponnd^S and.waa to he carried nine paces. 
Ibe ordeal appears to haTC taken place in the church ; if the trial 
was to be h^ hot iron, annmber of men were allowed to enter 
the church, and, being ranged wk each side, the priest sprinkled 
them with holj water; thej were then to kiss the Gospel, and 
were signed with the cross. The priest afterwards read a prajer, 
anddoring this period the fire was not to be mended, and if burnt 
out the iron still rested upon the staples to cool, so that in no 
instance could it be red-hot; the paces weremeasured bj the 
leet of the accused, and it has been computed that the hot iron 
would hardlj remain in his hand bejond two seconds. Whether 
the culprit moved rapidljr or walked slowly, or threw the iron 
upon the iloor^tRr placed it on some allotted spot, we cannot tell; 
though there is but little doubt that means were taken to render 
, the trial as short as possible. When the ordeal was bj water, 
It was sufficient if four witnesses stepped, forward to sute that 
thej had seen it Innling; whether theTCssel was of iron, copper, 
or day, a stone was placed in it, which the accused with his bare 
hand and aim had to take out; the Tessel was shallow or deep, 
according to tiie nature of the offence he stood chaiged with; in 
some cases he had only to plunge in his hand to take out the 
stone, in others lus aim to the ellww. As in the ordeal by heated 
iron, the same ceremonies were observed, and during we time 
that elapsed in praying and sprinkling the witneises the fire was 
not allowed to be mended; while the act took dbce^ a prayer 
was oflfered up to God to discover the truth. When the tnal 
was over, the hand or arm was bound np^ and the bandages were 
not removed until the expiration of time days. It does not 
> that the marks of burning or scslding were the tests of 
lit; it was only when the wounds were found foul and un- 
' that die accused was pronounced guilty; if they looked 
liealthy and well, and were nearly healed, it was considered a 
proof of innocence* It will be readily imagined that few who 
were guilty would willingly undergo such a trial, for it must be 
borne in mind that punidiment still followed; and when the 
signs were nn&voaiaUe^ there can be but little doubt after so 
atSsaui a esremoiiy that the penalty the accused was doomed t» 

It eeul4 however^ like homicidi^ 
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te oomponnded for; aod capiul paniflhaieiit seems feldom to 
have taken plaoeunongsl the Saxom^ nnkas the erime wasoooi* if 

mitted in opea day, and the culprit waa caoght in the ftct» cr 
under such drcnmstoncea as were considered too dear to need 
an J trial; in such casea» Tengeance was generall/ taken on the 
spot^ and the robber or murderer was eiUier hanged upon the 
nearest tree» or slain where he was ci^tored— no eTidenoe was 
required, — no defence was aUowed. ^ 

There were two other forms of ordesl, called the cross and the ^ 

corsned; the formelr consisted of two pieces of wood» which were j, 

covered over, one bearing the mark of the cross; if the accused t- ' 

drew this, he was considered innocent; if the piece that was un- f 

marked, guiltj. The other consisted in swiJlowing a piece of ' '.. 

bread which the priest had blessed; if it stuck in the throat, or ^ 

the culprit turned pale, or trembled, or had a diiBcultj in swal- ^ .' 

lowing it, he stood condemned. Besides fines» manj of the u 

punuhments they inflicted were severe; thej used the whip and f * 

the heated brand, mutilated the face^ imprisoned, banished, sen* f ! 

tenced the guil^ to slaverr, or doomed diem to suffer imprison- I j 

ment| while their capital punishments appear to have been | >. 

hanging and stoning to death. The land was divided into what : I 

was called ''folkland'' and «*bodand.* The folkland was such ! | 

as belonged to the king and the people; that wUch was held hj ' / i 

agreementorchartorwascaUed^'bodand,*' or land made over by i I 

agreement of the book, or some written instrument, though con- 
vejances of land were sometimes made bj the delivery of aa 
arrow, a spear, or any other object The king had, however, 
his bodand w private property, as is proved by the will of king 
Alfined; and the word foUdand in time was changed to crown* 
land, which, no doubt, means that the wastes and commons 
which the people were aUowed to make use of, and were not 
private property, were considered to bdong to the king or the ^ 
state. Bodands appear originally only to have been granted 
during the life of the hdder. It was the work of time and the 
change of events which caused them to become hereditary. The 
Saxons were divided into many dssses or ranks; first stood the | I 

king, then the earls, nobles, or chiefii; then came the other dasa J , i 

of mall landed proprietors; and bdow these another grades whom ^' J 

we may term firemen; the theows, ceori% or villainy came ( . 

last, and were slaves of the eoil; If the estate changed hands^ f j 

the theow went to the next owner; en so eeooant cmU he re* ' f . ! 
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waft firom the lud; be waB» howeveE^ protected, and, 80 long as 
he did Ida dntjr, coold not be remoyed by the owner; neither 
eoidd more than a regular portion of labour^ be exacted from 
bun; but we bare before alluded to his privilegea in the kws of 
LuL The oeremonies used at their witenagemotes, guilds, moots, 
and other courts are matters of biw rather than subjects suited 
to A nanatiTe and picturesque history of England. 

UTBRATUU* 

We bare no proof that the early pagan Saxons possessed an 
alphabet^ or bad any acquaintance with a written language, 
untO the introduction of Christianity; for, unlike the Britons, 
they had not the enlightened Romans to instruct thenu Even 
as late as AUred*s time, we haTC shown that but few of the 
English chiefs could either read or write; and we find Wihtred, 
king of Kent, as long after the Saxon invasion as the year 700, 
unable to affix his signature to a diarter, but causing some 
acribe^ who had probably drawn up the document^ to add as an 
exphnation to the roTal mark, that '* I, Wihtred, king of Kent, 
have put this sign of the holy cross to the charter, on account 
of my ignorance of writing.** As the Saxons were the avowed 
enemies of the ancient Cymry, and came amount them only to 
sky, destroy, and take possession of the land, it is eaqr to ac* 
count for the length of time that must have dapaed before the 
Britons would impart the knowledge they had gathered from 
the Romans to their Saxon conquerors. 

One of the earliest histories we possess is that to which the 
name of Gildas is affixed, who appears, however, to have be* 
longed to the Cymry, and to have had a brother at that period 
who was celebrated as one of the Welsh bards. To him we 
have already alluded; also to Nennius, who is said to have been 
one of the monks of Bangor, and to have bad a narrow escape 
from the massacre^ in wbidi so many of his brethren perished. 
To bis early bistorv of Britain we have before alluded. Colnm- 
banus, a cdebrated Irishman, who died in Italy about the year 
615, appeara to have been well acquainted with both the Greek 
and Hebrew languagea. Literature at this period seems to 
have been confined principally to the monasteries; and towards 
the dose of the sixth centniy, we find AUhdm, an abbot of 
Mabnsbuy, cdebrated Ibr hia Latin writingis. ^But his mean- 
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iiig»* says Shtron Tumart **Uckmded bj gorgeous ilietoric: hit 
style an endless tissue of fignies» which he nerer leaves till he ^ 

has converted erery metaf^or faito a simile, and erery simile 
into a wearisome episode.* Bat the yenerable Bede's is the 
most distinguished name amongst the early Anglo-Saxon 
writers. He also wrote in Latin, and his ecdesiasticSl histoiy *• \ 

of England still stands as the chief authority, whence we ^.. 

deriTc the clearest knowledge of the manners and customs of ^ . 

the early Anglo-Saxons. He was bom about 670^ or 680, at a V , 

Tillage nam^ Yarrow, which stands near the mouth of the > : 

Tyn^ and was educated at the nei^bourine monastery of ^ ' 

Wearmouth* He was acquainted with Egbert, &e learned arch- 
bishop of York, to whom he addressed a letter, which is stUl /* . 
extant. Egbert left behind him a famous Ubrsxy, mention of i . 
which is made by the celebrated Alouin, who proposed to Charlo- I . 
magna that the boys he was educating should be sent out of «• 
France, to *< copy and carry back the flowers of Britvn, that the \ , 
garden might not be shut up in York, but the fruits of it placed .. | 
in the paradise of Tours.** Though both writinr in the same ^ ; 
^gu*S^ ^^^ about the same period, no two authors out of the [ j 
thousands who have since lived and written, have ever exhibited j j 
a ffreater contrast in the style of composition than that which \ 
exists between the writings of Aldhehn and Bede. ^ The style C 
of Bede,* says Turner, ** in sU his woriu, is plain and unafiected* i. ' 
Attentive only to his matter, he had litde sdHoitude for the yi 
phrase in which he dressed it; but, though sddom eloquent^ and 
often homely, it is dear, precise^ and useful* Alfred was [. ,; 
the first who trandated the works of Bede into Saxon, and \ 
made them familiar to his sulgects. Alcnin, who spesks so 
highly of the library collected at York by the archUdiop Eg* \ * 
bert, was sent on an embasqr by Offa, sumamed the Terrible^ h 
to Charlemagne. Alcuin was a pupil of Bede*s, and a native of t, 
Northumbria; and while he resided in France^ he was instm* * ' T* . 
mental in penuading the emperor to collect many valuable ma- 
nuscripts. His works seem to have been written fiir the use and 
instruction of his friend and patron, the emperor Charkmagnei 
snd, though highly valuable in their day, they lade that living 
spirit which was infused into the writings of Bede. 

But few of the dvilised nations of Europe possess works 
which will bear comparison with those produced by our eariy 
Saxon writers; nor has aiqr other of the Gottiie tribes from 
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wbieh oor old Gcrmaiiie language apning, a literatqre of so old 
adate^ that in anj waj approachea to the perfection attained bj 
the earlj Anglo-Sazona. What we possess is wonderful, con- 
sdertng the riiort time that ehpsed from the first introduction 
ef lettm amongst the Saxons, to the troubles which followed 
the Danish iuTasion, when so manj monasteries and libraries 
were destroyed by those illiterate but brave barbarians. The 
first business of the Saxons, after they had ceased fighting, 
and settled down in England, would be to build and plant; and 
_ much time and labour would be required in erecting their haln- 
tations, preparing a supply of food, and defending tiieir posses- 
sions in a new and hosUle countiy, before they would be enabled 
to find leisure to direct their thoughts to literature, or do any- 
tiking more than establish those dvil institutions which were 
neoessary for the protection of the colony. They had that work 
to do which we find ready done to our own hands; fields to in- 
dose, and roads to make; and OTon the monks to whom we are 
indebted for our earliest writings were at first compelled to 
assist in building the monasteries they wrote in, and to cultivate 
the waste lands which lay around them: yet, in spite of these 
drawbacka, what wonderful progress was made in literature by 
the close of the reign of Alfredl Though illiterate, the early 
Saxons were a highly intelligent races look at the speech oi 

t tike chieftain we haye already quoted in the reign of Edwin, 

t the king of Deiri— the beautiful and applicable imagery of the 

bird, the warm hall it enters in winter, and the oold and dark- 

I aessb which is compared to death, that reigns without; all 

erince a fine appreciation of the true elements which constitute 
poetry; yet we have no doubt in our own minds that this 

[ heathen orator eonU neither read nor write. When the Saxona 

ODoe turned their attention to letters, none of the barbarous na 

1 ;— tiona excelled them— the progress made during die reign ol 

» . Alfred, we again repeat, is marvellous. 

! Nothing can be more primitive than our Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Every line bears the stamp of originality. The praise of brave 
warriors is ever the sulject. It has always been the same. They 
but extolled what then stood highest in their estimation— the 
brave— the giver of rewards— the terror of enemies— ^e leader 
of battlea are bat the pUudita of men put into metro— the 
natural oatkeak of admiratien. Wateh a fond mother when 
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alone, talking to ber ulaat— oatnre ia atiU the 
addresses it as her darling, her dearest, her life, her delight; V ; 

and when she has exhausted oTory endearing epithet — uttered \ \\ 

tyrerj fond word that her heart dictated, she evinces her affeo- i \ 

tion by caresses. To what lengths coold we extend the com« - ; 

parison! But nuther mother nor child in those days called forth f^.*; 

the lavish praises which were expended on a brave chieftain. * v 

We need only refer to the extracts we have already given ia 
the body of our history, from the Wdsh bards, to prove this. 
The literature in no country was ever built upon so original a 
foundation as that of the Anglo-Saxons. Their language at an i 

early period was enriched by the Danish: their habits re* r 

sembled those of the sea-kings. Long before the Norman f 

conquest^ they had melted into one; the sea-horses, and the f 

road of the swans^ were to them familiar images; there was a % 

sublimitv about the ooean, and the storm, and the giant head- f 

lands, which they fdt and understood; and had we the spacer ^ 

we could fill pages with proofs of this grand poetical i^pre* > 

dation — of this natural inspiration. The Saxon ode which T, 

celebrates Athebtan's victory at Brunansburgh bears evidence 
of the fiery spirit which the Scandinavians difiused. Meitlier 
drew from the classic stores of Borne or Greece. ^ 

Their homilies and graver works scarcely come within the 
compass of our history; they require more serious treatment 
thao we are able to' bestow upon them. Those attributed to * ; 

Alfric are now on the eve of becoming widely known; and we | [ 

doubt not but that, in the course of time, the study of the • * M 

Anglo-Saxon language will be pursued by every man 
aspires to literature. A few days' attention to it, render 
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who 
renders the 
reading of Chaucer easy; and although it may be kmg before 
the student is enabled to decypher an old &xoo manuscript,* 
yet he will be rewarded by the facility with which he will get ^; 

through our early stores of black-letter lore. V § • 

Ballads were sung in the English streets before the time of ^ ^ i 

Alfred. Our music and singing-parties are nothing new. Mors / ] • 



than a thousand years ago, the harp sounded in the festal hall, ( E { 



accompanied by the voice of the singer. Look at the beauty of 
the following extract It it an old Saxon ditty, and was known ; 

long before the Normans invaded EngUmd. Bead it; then torn / i^ 

to some of our specimens of modem versification. Theenleia | T 
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btfiidied from his firiend^y and enooonten many htrdshipt. He 
if doomed to dwell in * cave within the forest; and thus he 

This Mitlily dweUiag it eold, and I am WMiyt 

Tbt novntalaB are high up, iha deUs an gloMBy* 

Tlieir alreeta fall of brandicat roofed with poiatad thoiaa | 

I am veaiy of so obeerieaa aa aboda. 

My IHanda an now all in the cartb— 

[ ; The grafe gnarda all that I lofed; 

{■ I alone remain aboT«y and thitharwafd aai I goiagi 

I , All the long anmmer day I ait weeping 

I* Under the oek tree, near my earthly eave, 

\ And there may I long weep. 

■\ The eifl^a path atill liea through a land of tronUea ; 

J My mind knowa no reat^-it ia the eave of eaia. 

'• . Throughout Ufa haa weaiineaa eter pumied me. 

This passage wants but the polish of Shakspeare, and to be 
vttered bjr his own monnifid monarch, king Richard the Second, 
to be woithj of a place in his immortal writings.* 
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That the Saxons possessed considerable skill in architecture 

before thej took possession of England, we have abeadj shown 

in our description of the Pagan temple, which was erected in 

their own coantry.f It is also on record, that the Christian 

mismonarics sent over by Pope Gregory, converted the heathen 

temples, which thej found alreadj erected in our iskmd, into 

churches^ destroying only the idols thej found thereb; but 

1 whether these edifices were erected br the Britons or Romans, 

I or hj the Saxons themselres, it is difficult to decide. All we 

know for a certainty is, that the church in which Augustin and 

\ pi» monks were located on their arriyal at Canterburj was cslled 

r an andent British temple, and was probably built by the first 

! Christiana who were converted by the Romans. The earliest 

! churches which the Saxons erected after their conversion to 

Christianity were formed of wood, and covered with thatch; and 

even as late as the time of Chaucer, we find mention of the 

aevanl paaaagea ia the tnnalatad poeoM of BeewuU; Judith, 

WMld lotuiiu hut little Uteration to ineuve them a place 

ta; hut am aompeDed to omit them, aa they would 

t undj U ia kaefiagwith the aharaetar of the 

♦ 0as»«L 
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•acred edifices beinff roofed with the same eubittaiice. The cde- ^ ' ( 

brmted cathedral of LiDdiafarne could boast of no costlier material *. 'v ^ 

than sawn oak and a straw roof, nntil Eadberti the aeTcnth ( \ 

bishom remoTcd the thatch, and threw over the rafters a cover- ^' * v 

ing of lead. The minster of York, founded by £dwin» alWr ^^ ; 

his marriage with Edilburga, the daughter of Ethelbert, was f 1 

built of stone; and as earlj as 669, we find mention <rf the t [ 

windows being glased. Prior to this period, the windows con^ }',[ 

sisted of mere openings in the walls, through which the light •■ . \ 

was admitted; thej were called eje-holes, and were protected f | 
hy lattice- work, through which the birds flew in and out, and [ 

built inside the fabric; nor was there anj other means of keep- 
ing out the rain and snow, excepting hy lowering down the i t; 
simple linen blinds. The few remains we possess of Saxoo » . 

architecture display great strength and soliditj without grace. i ^ 

The columns are low and massj, the arches round and heavj, I ,'F 

seeming as if they formed a portion of the bulkj pillars, insteail j • 

of springing from them with that light and aiiy grace which ^ I 

is the great beau^ of Grothic architecture. Their chief oma- , | 

moot in building appears to have been the zig-sag moulding 5, | 

which resembles sharks' teeth. The verj word thej used in ^ j 
describing this form of ornament also signified to gnaw or eat; 

and from the Saxon word fret, or teeth work, the common term ^ j 

of fret-work arose. Towards the dose'of the seventh century, the . | 

celebrated bishop Wilfrid, wbo had visited Rome^ made great im- \ ^ 

provements in ecclesiastical architecture. He brought with him' « } 
several eminent artists from Italy; and as he stood high in tlie 

favour of Oswy, king of the Deiri and Bemicia, he was enabled [ ,\ 

to reward his architects liberally. He restored the church which i \\ 
Paulinus founded at York, nut the most celebrated edifice . i. :\' 

he raised, appears to have been the church at Hexham, of which f , ! 

the following description is given by Richard, who was the y 

prior of Hexham, and who wrote while the building still existed i- 

about the close of the twelflh century: — ** The foundations of h 
this churchy" says prior Richard, '* were laid deep in the earth 
for the crypts and oratories, and the passages leading to them, 
which were then with great exactness contrived and built under 
ground. The walls, which were of great length, and raised to 
an immense height, and divided into three several stories, o^ 

tien, he supported by square and various other kinds of well* L 

poliahed columns. JJao, the walla» the capitals of the cdumiii T. 
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which supported them, and the arch of the aanetusi^, he deco« 
rated with historical repre8entatioll^ imageiy, and Tanons figures 
itf reliefy carved in stone, and painted with a most agreeahle 
Tariety of colours. The bodj of the church he compassed ahout 
with pentices and porticoes, which, both above and below, he 
divided, with great and inexpressible art, bj partition walls and 
winding stairs. Within the staircases, and above them, he 
caused flights of steps and galleries of stone, and several passages 
leading from them, both ascending and descending, to be artfullj 
disposed, that multitudes of people might be there, and go quite 
found the church, without being seen bj anj one below in the 
nave." Prior Richard goes on further to state, that he also 
caused several altars to 1m erected to the blessed sainta. In 767, 
the church of St Peter^s at York having been either damaged or 
destroved bj fire, was rebuilt bj archbishop Albert, assisted hj 
the cdebrated Alcuin. Here, ahw^ we find mention of lof^ 
arches, supported on columns, of vaultings, windows^ porticoes, 
galleries, and altars, richlj ornamented. What additions the 
. genius of Alfred made to the architecture of the period we know 
not. We have, however, abeadj^hown that he set apart a great 
portion of his revenue to the building and repairing of cLurcbes. 
But he lived amid stormy times, when the strengthening of 
nUitarj fortresses was of more consequence to the welfare of 
his kingdom than the erection of costlj edifices) and during the 
ravages of the Danes the fine arts appear not to have made any 
advance. 

We have scarcdj any records of the domestic architecture of 
the Saxons, but may safely infer, from the simple style of their 
eariy churches, that their houses were built of wood, and 
thatched with reeds, and we have proof that timber houses con- 
tinued until a comparatively modem period* 

Of their painting and sculpture we know but little: the horn 
of niphus, which is still preserved, is beautifuUy carved; and 
we find mention of the tomb of the bishop of Hexham having 
been richly decorated. Their paintings seem to hsve been im- 
ported from Kome, and were princip Jly pictures of saints and 
nar^rrs, which appear to have formed the most attractiTe 
orcaments in their churches. Their iUuminated missals we 
have ahready alluded to. The Sazcn hdies were skilful em- 
Iw oMe reis , weavers, and spinners^ arts in which the dai^gh- 
ten of Edward the Elder exodled. . Even the eelebnied St. 
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Dontton, with all Uf rariiiietiv deigned to dzmw pftttenis Cor |:.| 

liis fair coontrjrwonien to eopj in their emhroideij. Among r^/ 
other costlj gift% mentioned in a Charter relating to Crojhuid . I 

Abbej, granted bj a king of Mereia, we find a golden veil, on \j 

which was enwrooght the famous siege of Troj. Manj of the ^ \ 

initial letters, alreadj mentioned, are of the most intricate pat*. (^ : ^ 

terns, scroll is interhced within scroU, chain-like links, and [ 

heads of birds and serpents, running into the most beaatiful ^.f 

flourishes, and compelling us to admit that the Saxons were s"! 

either excellent copyists, or gifted with considerable invention. r : '- 

Tlieir musical instruments consisted of horns, trumpets, flutM^ = * 

drums, qrmbals, a stringed instrument not unlike the riolin, t / 

which was plajed upon with a bow, and the harp; and in their j |- 

churches organs which must have shaken the sacred buildings ! ^ 

with their powerful tones. Dunstan wu celebrated for his skill r i 

upon the harp; he also made an organ with brass pipes, and I j 

made several presents of bells to the Saxon churches. IVom | ' 

the description given of a harp in an M poem, it was made of . ; 

birch-wood, with oaken keys, and strung with the long haira f | 

pulled from the tails of horses. The qrmbals were formed of i : 

mixed metals, and when played, struck on the concave side, aa | j 

they are now; and Bede dwells upon their beautiful modulation f. [ 

in the hands of a skilful player. He describes the drum aa : ( 

having been made of stretched leather, fastened on rounded hoops» ^- '; 

and which emitted a loud sound when struck — he mentions i \ 
tones^ and semi-tones, and thus concludes his remarks on the 

power of music: ** Among all the sciences this is the more | \ 

commendable^ pleasing, courtly, mirthful, and lovely. It makes '-[ j 

men liberal, cheerful, courteous^ glad, and amiable— it rouses •' •■' 
them to battle — ^it exhorts them to bear fatigue^ and comforts 

them under labour: it refreshes the mind Uiat is disturbed, ^ 4 

chases away headache and sorrow, and dispels the depraved - i 

humours, and cheers the desponding spirits." We find the |' ! 

Saxon organs described as rising high, some having gilded pipes, '^' ; 

and many pairs of bellows; one especially is pointed out by the V ] 

monk Wolfstan, as having stood in Winchester cathedraL f 
** Such a one," says the monk, ** had never before been seen." 
^ It scans to have been a prodigious instrument," says Sharon 
Turner, in a note to his History of the Anglo-Saxons. ''It had 
twelve bellows above, and fourteen below, which were alter* 
nately worked bj seventy strong men, covered with perspinUion^ 
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and emaloQslj Animating each other to impel the blast with all 
their strength. There were four hundred pipes, which the hand 
of the skilful organist shut or opened as the tune required. 
Two friars sat at it, whom a rector governed. It had concealed 
holes adopted to fortj keys; thej struck the seven notes of the 
OctaTCy the carmine of the lyric semi-tone being mixed. It 
musti** adds the learned historian, ** have reached the full sub- 
Kme of musical sound, so far as its quantity produces sublimity."* 
In arithmetic, they simply studied the division of even num- 
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bers, separating them into those ** metaphysical distinctions of 
equally equal, and equally unequal," though they seem to have 
attained something approaching to perfection in calculation. In 
natural philosophy, Bede was far in advance of many of the 
Roman writers. In astronomy, they drew their information 
from such Greek and Latin treatises as chanced to fall into 
their hands. They believed that comets portended war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, and all those evils which the ignorant still 
attribute to their appearance in the present day. Of geography 
they knew but little, until the work of Orosius was translated 
by our own Alfred. They trusted to cure diseases by charms, 
though they were not without phjrsicians, herbs being what they 
principally used for medicine; and, no doubt, many of our Tillage 
herb-doctors, who trust to the fiill or wane of the moon, for 
finding the healing virtues in their favourite plants, are fair 
samples of the early Saxon practitioner in tlie same art; and 
that many such old books, as **The Gentlewoman's Closet," &c., 
contain the genuine recipes used by the Saxons. From a rare 
original work, in our possession, we quote the following, whose 
counterpart may be found in many a "nduable Saxon MS.: **The 
sixth and tenth days of March shalt thou draw out blood of the 
right arm, the eleventh day of April, and in the end of May, of 
whidi arm thou wilt, and that against a fever; and if thou dost, 
neither shalt thou lose thy sight, nor thou shalt have no fever so 
long as thoo livest!" He who fell sick on the first day of the 
month, was supposed to be in diinger for three days after; on the 
second day, wodd get well; on the third, was to be ill for twen'^* 
eight days; on the fourth, to escape; on the fifth, to suTOr 
grievously; on the eighth, ** if he be not whole on the twelfth day, 
he shall be dead." And so on for eveiy day throughout the 
noiith and year.^ 

' ' ••«AQrMfsw«ih«rWlt*. Msdslt. 
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' CO8TVMB1 MAMNB18» CUSTOMS, AND BVBRTDAT LIFS. W\ 

Of the every-daj life and domestio mennen of our Anglo* '^y 

Saxon forefHthersy we possess considerable information, partlj f *| 

from written recordsi such es chftrters» wills, grants* and leases, r : I 

but mora especiallj from the drawings which we And in the ' * 

ancient manuscripts which ara still praserred. Amongst the ( . ' 

higher classes we discover that the widls wero hung with.tapes* v* !; 

trj, ornamented with gold and rich colours, for tlie needles of ^ : ^ 

the Saxon ladies seem ever to have been employed in forming | I 

birds, animals, trees, and flowers, upon the hangings which wera i 'J 

so necessary to keep out the wind that must have blown in at 
every chink of their wooden apartments. Their garments wera' 
loose and flowing, that of the men consisting of a shirt, over 
which they wore a coat or tunic, open at tlie neck and partly up I 

the sides, having wide sleeves which reached to the wrists; and t 

as this was ample enough to be put on by slipping it over the \ 

head, (not unlike the common frock worn by our carten or pea- * 

santry,) it was occasionally, and no doubt always in cold wea-i 
ther, to make it sit closer, confined to the waist by a girdle or belt. 
Over this they occasionally wora a short cloak, which was fas* 
tened to the breast by a brooch or loop; they also wora drawen 
or long hose, which wera bandaged crosswise, from the ankle to ) 

the knee^ with strips of coloured cloth or leather. Their shoes, 
which wera open at the front, wera secured by thongs; and 
though the poorer classes ara sometimes raprasented a.^ bara- 
legged, yet they are seldom drawn without shoes, which ara 
generally painted black, while many of them wear the short 
stocking or sock. That their shoes wera made of leather is ex* 
prassly stated by Bede, who deflcribes St Cuthbert, as of^ea 
keeping on his shoes for months together, and that it was with 
difficulty he *could be pereuaded to take them off, to permit his 
feet to be made clean. Hats or caps they seem rarely to have 
worn, although thera ara one or two instances in which they 
appear. They seem generally to have gone baraheaded, except- 
ing when in battle; then they wora a pointed helmet. In nearly all 
the early illustrations, we find the hair worn long, parted in the 
middle, and falling down upon the neck and shoulders. The 
beard is also long and forked. Silk garments wera not nncom* 
roon amongst the nobles: as early as the time of Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, mention is made of a silk dnss. We also read of a 
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eoronatioii gannent» which wu made of silk, and woven of gold 
and flowers. In the ehorches the altan were generallj covered 
Ivith silk, and at his death, the bodj of the venerable Bede was 
enclosed in a silken shroud. The EJaxon noblemen seem to have 
been laviflh in thdr ornaments, and to have worn costlj brace- 
lets on their arms, and rings upon their fingers— the ring 
appears to have been worn upon the third finger of the right 
band-^it was called the gold finger, and the penalty for cutting 
this off was greater than for amputating an v il the other fingers. 
Furs of the sable, beaver, fox, martin, and other animals, were 
also worn, and amongst the poorer classes the skins of lambs and 



The costume of the Saxon ladies seems to have varied but 
fitUe, excepting in length, from that worn bj the men. The 
gunna, or gown, which was worn over the slurt or kirtle, was 
of the same form as the tunic already described; it was a little, 
shorter than the kirtle, which reached to the feet — the latter 
being covered bj shoes similar to those already mentioned. The 
Iromen, however, wore a head*dress, formed of linen or silk, 
which looks not unlike the hood of comparatively modem times. 
It was called the head-rail, and besides forming a covering for 
the head, was made to enfold the neck and shoulders, not unlike 
the gorget whidi we see in ancient armour, in appearance; but 
formed by throwing fold over fold— making the face appear as 
if it looked out from a close-fitting helmet or gorget Nor were 

> the Saxon ladies at all deficient in ornaments. They had their 

cuffs and ribbons, necklaces and bracelets, ear-rings and brooches, 

\ set with gema— were quite adepts at twisting and curling the 

I hair; and, as it is the historian's duty to toll the whole truth, we 

are compelled to confess, that at this early period they were also 

* guilty of painting their cheeks, so that England has long had its 

^^ rouged, as well as its rosy daughters. We read also of pale tunics^ 

J id dun-coloured garments, of white kirtles— and, in the Anglo- 

Saxon illustrations, we see robes of purple bordered with yellowi 

•^ of green striped with red, of lilac interlaced with green, crimson 

striped with purple^ all showing that a love of rich and pleasing 

. , eofeurs was, above a thousand years ago, common to the ladies 

of England. Gloves appear to have been rarely worn. The 

i slf»ve of the tnnic was made long enough to be drawn over the 

hand in cold weather; where the glove is r e pre sen ted, the thumb 

iioly is separate the remainder of the fingers axe covered, without 
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ftoj diTisioiii like tlie niits, or mittens, worn bj children at the ! 

present daj. The military oostume we have alreadj described: % 

nor does it appear to have undergone anj alteration until after 
the Norman Conquest Thej wore helmetSi had wooden shields 
covered with leather, rimmed, and bossed with iron, had a kind 
of rinsed armour to defend the breast, and such wespons as we 
have mquentlj made mention of in our descriptions of the battles. 

Turning to their ftimiture, wo find, that besides benches and ^' 

stools, thej had also seats with bscks to them, not unlike the 
chairs or sofas of the present da j. Manj of these are richlj 
ornamented with the forms of lions, eagles, and dragons; and no 
better proof need be advanced than this profusion of carved 
work, to show, that in their domestic comforts thej had stepped t ! 

far bejond the mere wants and common necessaries of life, and * » 

made considerable progress in its refinemenu and luxuries. 
Their chairs and tables were not only formed of wood richlj 
carved, but sometimes inlaid with gold, silver, and ivwy. Nor * 

were the eating and drinking vessels of the nobles less costly. 
Mention is made of gold and silver cops, on which figures of 
men and animals were engraven; and the weight of some of ( 

these wu from two to four pounds. Thej covmd their tables 1 

with dotbs; had knives, spooni^ drinking-horns, bowls, dishes, 
but in no instance do we meet with a fork. The roast meat i. 

or fowl appears to have been served on long spits; each guest • J 

cut off what he approved of, and then the attendant passed on 
to the next, who also helped himself— tlie bread and salt standing 
readj for all upon the table. The Saxons were hard drinkers— ' | 

mead, wine, and ale flowed freelj at their feasts; and it seems to ' >; 

have been a common custom for the guests to have slept in the I 

apartment where the feast was held; for we read of the tables 
being removed, of bolsters being brought into the hall, and the i 

company throwing themselves upon .the floor, their only covering ' , 

being their cloaks or skins, while their weapons were suspended ;; 

from the boarded walls over their heads. Bedsteads were, how- 
ever, in use, though thej appear to have been low; the part 
where the head rested was raised like the end of a modem 
couch; beds, pillows, bed-clothes, curtains, sheets, and coverlets 
o£ linen and skins, are occasionallv menUoned in the old Saxon 
wills^ where we also find both the words sacking and bolster. .^ 

The bed-pillows appear occasionallj to have been made of «■ ! 

platted strawj and in one place we And mention of bed^eurtaina 
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fonned of gilded flj-net, but what this may hare been we ar« 
ifmorant o£ We read also of candlesticksy hand-bells, and mir* 
rors, being made of silrer. Glass appears to have been used 
more sparinglj* though it is mentioned by Bede as being ** used 
for lamps and vessels of many uses.** The use of the bath i^ 
also frequentlj named; and we find them using frankinoensei 
pepper* and cinnamoui and other spices. 

England, at this period, abounded in woods, and the chie^ 
meat of the Saxons appears to have been the flesh of swine. 
Swine are frequentlj mentioned in wills. Thej were given in 
dowries, bequeathed to abbeys and monasteries, together with the 
land on which the swine fed. Oxen and sheep they used more 
sparingly; and it is very probable that they were not at this 
period so plentiful as swine. Deer, goats^ and hares, and several 
varieties of fowl, were also used for f(M>d. Offish, the eel appears 
to have been the most abundant Eek were often received in 
payment of rent; estates were held by no other form than that 
of presenting so many eels annually; and eeUdykes are men- 
tioned as forming the boundary lines of different possessions. 
HerringSi sahnon, sturgeons, flounders, plaice, crabs, lobsters, 
oysters, muscles, cockles, winkles, and even the porpoise, is 
named amongst the fish which they consumed. Cheese, milk, 
butter, and eggs, were among the common articles of the food 
of the Saxons. They used also both wheat and barley bread, 
and had wind and water mills to grind their corn. They appear 
to have been great consumers of honey; and amongst their vege- 
tables^ beans and oolewort are frequently mentioned. In their ' 
soups they used herbs; and amongst their fruits we find pear^ 
' apples, grapes, nuts, and even almonds and figs were grown in 

I the oreluirds which belonged to the monasteries. Salt was ex- 
. tensivelyused; and they seem to have slaughtered numbers of 
\ their cattle in autumn, which they cured and salted for winter 
[ — consumption; and from this we might infer that there was a 
[ scarcity of fodder during the winter months. They boiled, 

baked, and rossted their victuals as we do now. l^lention is 

L made of tbeur ovens and boiling vessels, and of their fish having 

been broiled. To eat or drink what a cat or dog had spoiled, 

I I they were eompelled afterwards to undergo a penance; also, if 
I ; any one gave to another any liquor in which a mouse or a 

\ , weanl bad been found dead, four daysT penance was inflicted; 

•r if a monk, he was doomed to sing three hundred psalms* 
f 
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There seem to have been ale-hoases or taTems at a very early 
periods and we find a priest forbidden to either eat or drink ia 
thoee places where ale was sold. So plentiful does animal food 
appear to haye been, that a master was prohibited from girinip 
it to his senrants on fast-dsTS} if he did, he was sentenoed to 
the pillory. 

Beginning with their in-door sports and pastimes, we find 
games similar to che» and backgammon amongst their social \'\^ 

amosementSi while gleemen, danoers, tumblers, and harpens oon*. 
tributed to their merriment In the early illuminations we see 
jugglers throwing op three knives and balls, and catching eacb 
altematelj, just as the same feat is performed in the present daj^ 
The Saxons were also great loTcrs of the chase* Alfred, as wo 
have shown, was a famous hunter; and Harold received bis sm> 
name of Harefoot through his swiftness in following the chase. 
Boars and wild deer appear to have been their favourite game, 
and sometimes they hunted down ** the grey wolf of the weald.* 
Wolf-traps and wolf-pits are often mentioned in the SaxoQ: 
records. England was not in those days cursed with game-laws. 
Every man mi;;ht pursue the game upon his own land, and 
over hundreds of miles of wood and moor-hill, dale and common, 
without any one interfering with him. There was no exception 
made, only to the spot' in which the king hunted, and this re* 
striction appears only to have been limited to the time ami. 
place where he followed the chase. When the royal hunt was 
over, tlie forest was again free. The Saxons hunted with hawks 
and hounds; and Alfred the Great wrote instructions on the 
management of hawks. Nets, pits, bows and arrows^ and sUng^ 
were also used for capturing and.destroy]n«r game. 

The women were protected by many excellent laws; and violence 
oflTered to them was visited by such severe pnins and penalties as 
make us ashamed of the justice which the inHulted female obtains! 
in modem* times when she seeks redress. The first step towarda. 
marriage consisted in obtaining the lady's consent, the second 



that of her parents or friends; the intended husband then pledged | i 

himself to maintain his wife in becoming dignity ; his friends were , J 

bound for the fulfilment of his engagement. Next, provibion wiia ; .\ 

made for the children; and here, again, the husband had to find ) ; 

sureties. Tbfsqj.|Qiime the morgen-gift, or jointure, which was ; .1 

either money o^ land, paid or made over the day after the mar* \ . 

riage. Provision was also made in case of the husband's deathi, j / 
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bat if A widow married within twdre montlis of her widowhood 
die forfeited all claim to the property of her former hiuhand. 
The marriage ceremonj was solemnised hj the presence of the 
wiesty who having consecrated their uniooi prayed for the 
. biTine blessing to settle upon them, and that thej might live in 
holiness, happinessi and prosperi^. Women had property in 
their own right, which they could dispose of without the hus* 
band's consent; they were also witnesses at the signing of deeds 
and charters. In the Saion manuscripts we never meet with the 
flgures of women engaged in out*of-door kbour ; this was always 
done by the men, although the wealthy cUdses had their slaves 
of both sexes. To women the household occupation seems solely 
to have belonged. Alfred the Great wrote the following beauti- 
ful description of the love of a wife for her husband: — ** She 
Hves now for thee, and thee only; hence she loves nothing else 
but thee. She has enough of every good in this present life, 
but she has despised it all for thee alone. She has shunned it 
•11 because she has not thee also. Tliis one thing is now want- 
' ing to her; thine absence makes her think that all which she 
possesses is nothing. Hence, for thy love she is wasting; and 
full nigh dead with tears and sorrow.^ Who can doiibt but that 
thia passage describes his own feellnffs, when he wandered 
hungry and homeless about the wilds of Athelney, and thought 
of her he had left weeping in solitude behind ? It is one of the 
many beautiful origind passages which are found in his Boethius^ • 
for Alfred was no mere translator, but enriched his author firom 
the storehouse of his own thoughts. 
I While pagans, the Saxons frequently burnt the bodies of their 

» dead, but this custom ihtj for ever abandoned after they became 

converts to Christianity. Their first mode of interment appears 
, to have been a grave, in which they placed tlie body without 

, any covering excepting the earth which was thrown over it. 

i Sometimes the body was rolled in a sheet of lead; ancTat Swine- 

i ' head^s Abbey, in Lincolnshire, several skeletons have been dug 

up latdy, wrapped round with the same material, but without any 
'*-, ;. vestige of a coffin appearing; though this is no proof of wooden 

coffins not having bosn used at the period of interment, which 
t through the lapse of long centuries may have decayed and 

, ninglad with the soiL Stone coffins were commonly used by 

! « tl# wealthy, and but few were at first allowed to be buried within 

wa22ed towns. Bj dqsrees the churches b^an to be used as 
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places of tepuUar6» though onlj men distingiuBhed for their piety ',^* 

and good works appear al first to bare been buried in these ^ ■ 

ancient edifices. After a time, the churches and church-jrards ;.j 

became crowded with graves* and then the bodies were removed 
to some distance for burial The passing-bell was rung at a ?! 

verj earlj period; it is mentioned bj Bede, and there is but - \ 

little doubt that the custom dates from nearlj the first introdae- « - ' 

tion of Christianitj. The clergy, on the death of a person* re- 
ceived % payment, called the *^ soul-scot,"* which at times amounted ', ' j. 
to an immense sum; even land was left by the dead, that prayers f 
might be offered up for the welfare of the soul; and thus in . •; 
early times the churches were enriched. The burial of Arch* |^ 
bishop Wilfred, in the eighth century, is thus described by 
Eddiusx^** Upon a certain day, many abbots and clergy met 
those who conducted the corpse of the holy bishop in a hearse, i 
and begged that they might be permitted to wash the body, and 
dress it honourably, as lotted its dignity. This was grantedi 
and an abbot named Baculns then spread his surplice on the 
ground, and the brethren depositing the body upon it, washed it 
with their own hands, then, dressing it in the ecclesiastical habit^ 
they carried it along, singing psalms and hymns as they pro- 
ceeded. When they approached the monastery, the monu caooe 
out to meet it, and scarcely one refrained from shedding tears < 
and weeping aloud. And thus it was borne, amid hymns and ! 1 
tears, to its final resting-place, the church which the good bishop 
had built and dedicated to St Peter." The Saxons had also 
gilds or dubsi in which the artisans, or such as seem to hare 
consisted of the middle classes, subscribed for the burial of n 
member, and a fine was inflicted upon every brother who did 
not attend the funeraL Thus, above a thousand years agc^ were 
burial societies established in England — a dear proof of tlio 
rtspect which the Saxons paid to their dead* I 
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Abbot of CroyUad, nnrdond bf tiio 
])Mifli,162 

Adila, ft Britiah Pr{ao^ lUiB, 207 

AdriiB, Bmpeiori aorUcn btirkr 
oraotod bji 40 

AoddtlioGreat,3; Unding of Us Mm 
in Britain, 5, 7 

lUflieag, Bifthqs dUmuidei Dvutea 
from marriagtb 221 

AfriooU, eomoB otot to gown Britain, 
88 ; kii mild twaj, ib^ ; greni im« 
pfOTom«nt« introdnoed by, 80 ; hii 
eonllioto with the Sooteb, ib, ; dio- 
wwtn Britain to be an iaiaad, A. ; 
gorenment o( 52 

AlariethoGoth, defeat ofhii army, 44 

Aleoin, writings of, 840 

Aldhelm, a oelebrated scholar, 120; 
his Latin writings, 848 

Alon^on, town of; bmtaUty of William 
of Normandy at, 285 

AloTander the Second, acknowledges 
the marriage of William of Nor- 
mandy with MatUda, 204 

Alfleda, the daaghter of Offa, 187; 
becomes a nnn, 188 ; her death, 180 

Alfred, the son of King Oswy, 116; 
marries Cynsbnrga, dan^^ter of 
Penda, 117; his sooession to the 
throne, 120 ; his high aoqnirements, 
t&. ; his court tha resort of Ut«aiy 
men, A. 

Alfred, Prines, son of KingOswy, ailer- 

' wards styled the Oreatitranalalion 

Vy, 108; ednoathm U, 162; assists 

his brother agiinst the Danes, 168 ; 

. tedoftheehass, 160, 861; married 
to a Henian lady, 160 ; hU obUga- 
tkns to her, A.; enooantem the 
J)nnssinBiiksUn^l68;asocBdsthe 



throne of Wessex, 160; his diskin- 
gvished serriees, 170; stale of his 
kingdom, «6. ; his sad prospeet^ •&.; 
flukes peace with his enemies, 171 ; 
defeats the Danish Beet, 178; ab- 
dicates his throne^ A. ; his nnhappy 
state, 174; charges made against, 
ib,; eoigectares respecting^ 176; 
his forion condition, 176 ; aaeo- 
dote of, A.; hispemrerancennder 
diffionlties, 177 ; harMsasthe Danes, 
178; hU beneTolenc^ 170; risits 
the Danish camp in disgniae, 180; 
retoma to his hiding-pkce at Athel- 
ney. A.; his warm weloome^ 181; 
defeats the Danee on the plains of 
Bthandnne^ 182; snbmianon of 
Oodran to, A. ; his treaty with 
him. A.; alloU a temtofy to tha 
Danish king, A.; laws made by, A.; 
improvements effected by, 184; 
inotaaes his navy, A. ; cirsomvents 
Hastings, the Sea King^ 186; com* 
pels him to one for peaee^ 187; 
drives the Danes from Bxeter, 188 ; 
his generosity to the Cmily of 
Hastings, 188, 180; drains tha 
Biver Lea, 101; his death, 102; 
diameter of him, 108; his eailj 
stndiee. A.; his devotion to learn- 
ing, 104; attseked by a lingering 
diseaee, 106; sends for litersiy 
men from abioad, A. ; tranelstions 
made by, A.; his eoosidsntaen for 
hisattsadants,106; divisionofhia 
incoaeeL A.; BMds of employing his 
timet *(.; his enriooa method of 
eompvting it, A. ; sends an embasej 
to India, 107; administen jnstlee^ 
A.; salmtaiy laws mada b^, «^; 
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ft gnftl wairior, ■talenuui, ud 
■dioltf, 108; hif ezaUad TiriMi, 
199; Moeeededby kii wb, Edwivd 
the Elder, A.; eoofen tlM honov 
of kaightliood m hii grudsoiit 
AtlielsUa, 208; bouilifvl denrip- 
tioD given by, 862 

Alfred, the Saxon Prinee, lands in 
Bn^and, 267 ; Bail Oodwin swean 
fealiy to him, A.; takca np hie 
qnarten at Chiildford, A.; hia 
emel snffBringa and death, 269 

Alfrie^ eommanda the Saxon fleet, 242; 

- a tnitor to hie eonntiy, ib.; hia 
barbarity to hia eon, tft. 

Algar, the Eari of, hia Tahmr, 161 ; 
repnlaes the Danes, 162 ; his warn- 
ing Toioe, tft. ; ratageaoi; 291; do- 
feafeedVy Harold, 292 

Aired, a desoendant oflda, 127 

Alstan, Bishop of Sherbone^ his 
military spvit, 161; his gnat 
. energy, A.; allnded to, 158 

Ambition, kings wreeked ea the rook 
of, 112 

Andredes Ceaster, dreadlnl battle at, 
78; the inhabitants massamd, 74 

Andndswold, forest of; 126 

Anenrin, an aneient poet^ 84 ; escape 
oi; 86; deseribes the battle of 
Gbttmeth, tft. 

Ab|M7> I«le of; the Draids ntbt 
to,84;ma«aefein,88 

Anglo-Saxonsb their religion, 889; 
their forms of worship^ t6. ; their 
leUgioas honsesi 840 ; their bene- 
Tolenee and eharity, A. ; dntlea of 
their priesfeii 842; penaneea in- 
flk^ed by, 848 ; g»femment and 
laws of the^ A.; their pnnish- 
ment of mvrder, A.; their mode 
of trial, 845 ; Uteratnie of the^ 848 ; 
n hii^ly inteUifsnt raee^ 850; 
originaUty of their poeliy, A. ; 
their homSliea and gra^ wwks, 
851j ballads of the» A. ; arehi- 
teetnrs, art» and aoieBee among the» 
862; thdr early ehniehes fbrsMd 
ef wood, A. ; thdr hmrnes, 854 ; 
thdr paimfaifs and sonlptu^ A; 



mnsieal instniments of the^ 855 ; 
other branches of knowledgestndied 
Vy the, 856 ; their dres^ manners, 
enstoms, and erery-day life, 857 ; 
hmsh in their ornaments, 858; 
eoetnme of their ladies, A.; forni- 
tnre of; 859 ; their diet, A.; their 
sports and pastimei^ 860; laws 
for proteeting their wosMn, 861. 
iSfef aim Saxons. 

Animal remains in Great Britain, 8 

Anlaf, escapes to Ireland, 204, 205 ; 
powerful oonfederacy formed by, 
against Athelstan, 205 ; sails with 
a large fleet from the Homber, 206 ; 
Tisits Athelstan's camp in diagnise^ 
A.; his dispositions for battle, 207 ; 
defeated ai Bronanborg, 209 

Anna, the s n eees s o r of Bcgrie, 115 ; 
dain by Penda, A. 

Anslam, a swineherd, slabs Sige* 
byhrt, 126 

Aidiiteotttre, art, and scieBee^ among 
the Saxons^ 852 

Arlette^ the fidr maid of Falaise^ 
288 

Arthur, King^ Tsloor of; 77; his 
twelTS battles, 78 ; portrait drawn 
of; A.; his renowned deeds, 79; 
his death-wonnd, 80 ; beUef re- 
speeting. A.; fiiblesrelatiTeto^ A.; 
hia death kept seent, 81 ; dis- 
covery of his remains, A.; descrip- 
tion of his bones, 82 ; the remains 
of hia wih, A.; inscriptions rela- 
tiTOto^ A. 

Artifloers, fbreign, cnoonragedia Bng- 
land, 282 -• — • 

Askebert, the tutor of Einelm, 141 

Asser, the friend of Alfivd, 174 ; 
anecdote related by, 176 ; aUnded 
to, 195 

Astrok^gcrof DnkemniaiB, hisdeatht 

Atheb^, the hidfav^plaee ef King 

Athelstan, the OkgHimate son ef 
BdwMd the Elder, appointed his 
sneeessor, 202; elected to tha 
mwi, 208; his early yeai% A.; 
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bit U^ altainMita, A.; manim 
hm iiMar to Sigtryg, 208 ; add* 
Korthambri* to hit domiBioiM, 204 ; 
powwftil oooftdorMy tfidBtt kim, 
20$; Aiiltf Tititt hitCHBpi&dit- 
nittp 200; hit grM* liotocy of 
BruBtabaiK vnr the oonbiBod 
Ibrett, 209 ; hit eoogntabtioBtoa 
the oeeMioB, 210; hit dtttn 
toQfht im BMTit«t» 211 ; Mtnd* 
thip of BniopetB Bortragiit fot^ 
«&.; troBtt daring hit vtigB, tk; 
hit libenlity tad gMMntitj, 212 ; 
hit btrUroiit tenttMt tm hit 
brother, Bdwit, ib.; hit itoMtM 
tnd dttlh, t'A.; tueeeeded In hit 
brother, Bdm«Bd the BUer, ^ 

Athelwold, Btrriet the betntifta Kl- 
fridt, 280 ; murdered, 281 

Athelwold, Bithop of Wiaefaetttr, hit 
deeth, 286 

AttiUtadhitGotht, 40 

▲itvitiB, hit benevolent mitrion to 
Brittin, 08; Itndt in the Itle of 
Thtnet, 04 ; reply of King Bthel- 
bert to, 05 ; tdminittert the ritat 
and etranoniet of the Ghrittian 
religion, 00; title eoafened ea bf 
thePope,^.; hit death, 08 

Auelint Ambrotini^ the Bonan partj 
of, 48 

^xeholme^ battle fenghtea theialaad 
0^200 



BALBwn, tnmaned the Arm of Inm, 

hit marriage with Jndith, IM ; 

beoomet Barl of Flanden, t6. 
Ballade of the Sazont, 851 ; beantifta 

tpeoimenofthem, 852 
Bambonmgh eattleb tei on lirt, 114 
Banner, the magioal, taken by the 

fiaxona, 178 
Baaqneti a hideoot one, 58 
Bardney, monattety o^ dettvoyed, 

101 
Baidt, euly BritSth onei, 75; on- 

tnated irith the rnatnt, 00 
Battle Abbey, poeite of the Nonaan 

foieeeMar, 827 
Battle of the neatantYaUey, 85 



Bayenz, Bithop of; 880 

Bayeu, the Cattle of; 208 

Beattt, wild, in Great Britain, 8 

Beanraia, fertram o( Harold a ens- 
a^in,207 

Bode, the hittotian, 108-110^ IM ; 
hit RcftletiattiCTil Hwtocy of &«- 
bad, 840 ; tone aeeoui ef kia 
life and writingi, A.; hit danftk, 
858 

Bedt, primitiTe, 

Benedict, ezeommnniealed, 204 

Bentangton, battle 0^188 

Beomwnlf; defeated ai BOaa. 141 ; 
dain in battle^ 142 

Bemida, a Saxon kingdom* 99; 
Bdwinbeeomeekingof; 104 

Bcnnd, rebellion nnder, 180 

Bertha, the ikir contort of Cag 
Bthelbert, 04, 05 ; her death, 97 

Bertalph, deliwted by the Dnaei, 169 

Bithop^ leplyof a, to the Ki^t aoMi 
98 

BoedMta, Qneen, oppremMnt ef tlit 
Bomaat townrdt, 85; her herafte 
reeolvet, •&.; her teirible raveagi^ 
86 ; her deodating fineet, A.; ha- 
raagnet her tribei, 87 ;' defaatedy 
and diet Vt ker own hand. A.; 
revolt oi; aUnded to^ 58; goldaa 
girdle won Vy, 54 

Boy, Saxon, hit lift prmerred, 164 ; 
hit eooape fkem the Dnaei, 165 ; 
rttamt to Croyland, A. 

Bretwalda. or King of Britain, 01 

Bridgenorth, entrenehment ef tha 
Baneeat, 101 

Brihtriflb JMkm^ of, 184 ; manim 
thedang^terof (Mb» 185; dim by 
poitOB, 188 

Brihtrie,aSaxon noUeman, theettaltt 
of; 801 ; thrown into priten, Al 

Britont, the ancient; 6; a wild and 
hardy rtee^ 7 ; their hahite aad 
mode of Hln, Al; their diem aad 
peraonalqypeanaci^ A.; attaqhnd 
hj the Bomaat, nader JnUnt Cbmr, 
18; def^ted, 10; tammmoi; 98; 
tat nr peaot^ ^^; ' 
ea OMti^t 
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i4; tlidrdeipenieeBooaiiterwith 
the RoniMii^ 85-27 ; sigiud ddmi 
of; 28 ; their mode of wmrfiire, 20 ; 
• dineii^oiit amoDg the, 29, 66 ; ab- 
eeDoeof reeoitU reUttTe to the, 31; 
defeated in W«lee under CtmeUienM, 
8$— end alio vnder Queen Bon- 
dioen, 87 ; make rapid itridei in 
dTiliation, 80, 41, 42, 54 ; apply 
lor help to Rome, 45 ; their critical 

eMtion, 46; nev apirit infiieed 
to the, 47 ; throw off the foreign 
. joke^ 48; etmgglea of the, f6. ; 
alteied dnm of the^ 54 ; mode of 
boiTing their dead, ib, ; Utile knovn 
ef th& foneral oeremoniei, 56; 
eaitom of painting or tattooing their 
akina ahoUahed, A.; their fearfnl 
eonflioU with the Saxona, 68 ; their 
war with the Tiaigotha, 71 ; Tieto- 
ikroa at the Battle of the Pleaant 
Yall^, 85 ; their eonfliet with the 
Anglei, 86 ; their lore of waiAoe, 
118; lawaetUbliihed amongst the, 
121 
Bmnanhnig^ great Tietory of, 209; 
Anglo-SaaEoa aong en thai eventi 
A. 
Brythnotii, goremor ef Bnez, 240 ; 

his intrepidity, 241; shun, A. 
Biythonod, Ahbot, ■■mmriiiatfd, 288 
Bolls, white, need by the Dmids, 15 
Borfoid, dieadlnl battle near, 124 
Bnrial-sodeties among the Saxons, 

868 
Bvihed, king of Merda, 158 ; ts- 
eatea his throne^ and goea to Rome^ 
171 ; the Danes gire the erown to 
Ceohmli; t5.; brief reign U, 172 
Bnltington lortieii, the Danes bloek- 
ndedin,189, 190 

Oa»tav, a British king, 99; ffidii 
ef; 109; defeala King Bdwin, iT 

Oidwaladyr, the last of the Qymiy, 
119 

ChdwnDon, UsmuMrans batttesand 
iikifishes, 110 ; imTSges o( A.: 

• sekmn pnow ef, 111 ; dalnted 
, «idibi%A.;aUididH11^118 



Oadwine, a jndge, hanged, 197 

Caledonians, their resistance to the 
Romans, 89 ; defeat the latter, 41 

Odne. a third conncil held at, 284 

Oamaladonnm, Roman colony o( de« 
Btroyed by the Britons, 86 

Obmlan, battle of, 80 

Oannfte, the son of Swein, chosen 
king of Bngland, 248 ; his sfemg- 
gles with the Saxons, tA.; lays 
siege to London, 250 ; wonnded, 
251 ; retreat of, 252; his ravages 
in Mercia, t5.; treaty of Bdmnnd 
Ironside with, 254 ; becomes king 
of all England, ib, ; his coronation, 
255 ; his treaty with the Saxon 
nobles, t5. ; banishes the relaiiona 
of Bthelred and the children of 
Bdmnnd, t&. ; his alliance with 
Bmma, dowager-qneen of the 
Saxons, 256 ; Tisits Denmark, 257; 
inTades Norway, 258; erects a 
monument to JBlfeg, archbishop of 
Oanterbnry, 259; carries off the 
dead body, A. ; kills one of his 
soldiers. 260; his penance, ib,; 
establishes the tax of Peter's pence, 
261; picture of him rebuking his 
courtiers, 262 ; his vanity end thea- 
trical display, t5.; his pilgrinmge 
to Rome, 268; letter o^ t6.; his 
death, 264; illegitimate sons o^ 
265 

Garacalla, the successor of Sererus, 42 

Garactacus, the renowned commander 
of the Britons, 81; haiangues his 
army, 88 ; betrayed .and carried 
captive to Rome^ ib,; uncertainty 
as to his f%te, ib, 

Oarausius, a bold naval commander, 
48; sssserinated, ib, 

Oaaateredes, or the Islands of Tin, 
the ancient name of Great Britain, 6 

OMsiveUaunuiL heads the Britons 
against the Bomani^ 27; defiBated, 
ib.; retreat o( 28 ; betrayed, 29 ; 
his capital aMseked, A.; boss for 
peacs^ 80 
Omigen, the SM of Yertlgan, daU 
iab«tt^68 
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CftttiMtb, poem imripUw of tiM 

UtU«oi; 86-90 
Gaidwiai^ thill the Ki^ ef Swni, 

181; Ui wn^m ia Ke^ tft.; 

ferengee Ui bnthei'e d«i«h, O.; 

diet •* Bone, A. 
CedwiB, tlie Sezoft cUet Britiih 

king daln by, 76 
Oeftwlin, defeete Btlielberi, 09 
GeUbttoj, annatiinl kwi ei; 881 
Celte, iihabit Britain, 6 ; trade with 

iheGreeke end BoaaiM, ib,; wer- 

weaponi of the^ 10 ; their aimple 

UMiiieni f6.; their OMtuifl^ ».; 

th^r irv-eherioti^ 11 ; feerleee 

ooodiu* of their wenrioni A.; Ua* 

gun of the, 67 
Genweioh, driTon ovt of hie kingdom 

by Fend*, 114; agaiii exiled, 118; 

hie death, t». ; his widow, Sax- 

hwfa, enooeedi to the throne^ 118 
Geolnd, kiBgof lleitia,188 
CeolwnU; king of Northnmfaria, 181 ; 

reeigne hie erown, 187 
Cerdrie the Saxon, hie landing in 

Britain, 76; hie batUei with the 

iilaaden, f&.; deHmt of hii army, 

76 ; great Tietoiy aohiefed by, f6.; 

his death, 70 
Caiaribert» king of the Freaks, his 

danghter mairied to Bthelbert^ 04 ; 

her inflnenee orer him, 06 
Chariemagne, king, 180 ; his piesents 

toOffa,'184; reply of, 180 
Chiefs, British, their domeetiohabits, 
Chieftain, aaoient| grate o( de- 

soribed, 66 
Chineee, antiq[nity of the^ 6 
Chippeniham, atlaeked by the Banes^ 

178 ; battle of; 176 
Christianity, progress «( la Great 

Britain, 61, 880 
Chnrohes of the Raxons, 868 
Cbnmerii, the barbaroos and wariike 

iaUbttants of Britain, 6 
Cima, kingof Snsssx, 03 
GUndiaa, his mention of the aneisBt 

Britons, 8 

' 1% the Beman emperor, 0mm- 
itaksaeapthtbeftrebOS 

B 



GbiA, his nply to KlngBdwia^ 107; 

proluMs the temple^ 108 
Oolambaan% his leaniag, 848 
OooMt, appearaneeof alaigeoae^MS; 

snppoMd to portend eril, A. 
Oomins, sent on a missaoa by JnKvi 

Onear, 18; Ubention oi; 81 
Commodn% reign ol^ 40 
Cooaa, king of Brittany, his maenaga 

to William of Konnaady, 390; 

poisoaed,881 
Coastaatine the Qieati 48; paasea 

over to Gaal, 46; ambitka e^ A. 
CoBstaatiae, seeks proteetioafrom the 

Kiag of the 8cota, 804; Ibnaa a 

leagae with Aalai; 906; his eeeaaa 

at the battle of Braaaabaig^ 808 
Corawall, huge stone la, 68 
Costame of the Sazoas, 867 
Oonrtiersi rebuked by Ouiatfl^ 868 
Craylbrd, great battle betweea Iha 

SaxoBs aad Britoas at, 7 
Crime, made to adoiinisler tethe waaia 

of the poor, 848 
Orodas, or Saxoa idol, deseribed, 02 
Oroylaad, Abbot o( 168; eommaad 

gifea by hia^ 168 
Oroylaad, islaad «( aselgaed to tha 

monks, 184 
Oroylaad, moaasteiy oi; 188^ ItO; 

the iiunates massacred by tha 

Banesb A. 
Onmbn, a noble, ihte o( 186; kk 

death revenged, t6. 
Ottthred, king of Wessex, his jeeloasnr 

of the Kiag of ICerda, 184; hia 

fearful battle with that mcnaroh, 

186; isviotorimisb 186;hisdsath, 

ib, 
Owiehhelm, the pegaa kiag of WesBSi» 

treaehefyo( 106 
Qymii, the aadeat iahabitaats of 

Britaia, 6; Icgioas of the^ 88; 

eater late a leagae with the Beas^ 

144 
C^ynebaxga, daughter of Fasda» mar- 
ried to AliM» the sea of Oewy. 

117 
Cyneheard, eeeape ti, 184; searelia * 

himselfla a woed^ 186; sialic Ow 
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C^BOwdi; Idng of W«ni» MmM, 

188; aUiii, ISff - 
Qyuk^ tiM 8ttM ehiflf, 7« 

Pim, or •admi Mft-kiaga, Und ia 
Sngltiid, 148; nTim of tbe, tft.; 
IkMr gmt fleets f6.; eonndl in 
LoBdon reUtiTe to, t6. ; weleomed by 
the Qjmi7. 144 ; ngnally defealod 
in Cornwall, tft.; doooent of the, 
146 ; vtMship Odia, tb,; dominioni 
of the, tft.; tlidr habita aad maa- 
Mrs, 147 ; edaeated as pirates, ib.; 
their feerless dianeter, ib.; their 
desperate eadtemeat, 148; some 
aeeooai of their ships, t6.; mode of 
mrftie amoag the, 140; their 
lestiTe SMNBOBte, •&.; reckless of 
duaer, 160; their ftni settlemeai 
iaNoithaaliria, 151 ; their daring 
inenrsioDS^ ib, ; immense fleet of the, 
eater the Themes, 15S; dreadful 

* lavages of the, tft.; signal defeato 
■Bstaiaed If the, A.; despatoh 
aaoiher fleet to Britain, 1 56 ; march 
to York, defastating the island, 
157; defeat the Northambriane, 
A.; thdr dresdfal rereage, tft.; 
fiirtify themselves at Nottingham, 

* 158; their treaty with the SazoBS, 
•5.; carry death and desolatioa 
throngh the land, 160; atrocities 
of th^ 161 ; defeated by the fiaxoBS, 
•(.; banal of their dead, i5.; again 
lepalsed, 162; artful denoe o^ ib.; 
totelly defeal the SazoBS, f5. ; their 
eatragee at Oroyland monastery, 
168; break open the tombe, 164; 
atftaek the abbey of Peterbonmgh, 
and pat the moaks to death, d.; 
lavage Beat Anglia, 167 ; proceed 
towards Wessex, ib.; totally de- 
ftated in Be^hiie^ 168 ; proeeed- 
iagi of the, 171 ; tttsek Wessex, 
17fl; violate their eatha, A.; great 
Mavalvietoty aver the, 178taltaek 

,A.;deiMtedV7KiM 



AUked, 186-188; agua driven 
ftom iMtsr, 188; tiMir fleet b«mt» 
181; thdr vietaj al AsAofaBi^ 



200; totally routed at Wodens- 
fleld, 201 ; flight of the, 202 ; their 
renewed invasions, 240 ; defeat the 
Saxons. 241; dreadful massacre of 
the, throughout England, 242; 
their ravages in Bngland, 245 

Dead, Boman mode of interring the^ 
54 — ^burning the, 55 

Deiri, a Saxoa kingdom, 09, Bdwia 
becomes king of, 104 

Denulf, the oowhod, 177 

De Wendover, Boger, sUtemeat oi; 
60 ; hie animated description of the 
battle Bear Bnrford, 125 

Diet of the Saxons, 850, 860 

Di se a ses , supposed to be oared by 
eharms, 856 

Dive, the Nonnaa fleet leaoh the 
mouth of the, 821 

Dover, arrival of Julius CSMsr at, 
with his fleet» 18; description of 
the battle aear, 20 ; serious iVoeof 
at, 270 

Dream of Edwin, the son of King 
BUa, 101 ; observations on it| 102; 
remarkable ones, 810 

Dren of the Saxons, 857 

Drida, romantic incident relative to» 
180 ; married to the Eingof Meroia, 
181; her fiendieh nature, ib.; in- 
sites Ofia to the murder of his 
guests 186; proves another Lady 
Macbeth, 187 ; causes the murder 
of Bthelbert, A.; banished to a 
solitary fortress, 188 ; &te of, A. 

Druids, the ancient, despotio power of 
the 7, 8 ; their religious rites and 
esremonies, 12; their personal ap- 
pesianoe, t&. ; treasuree smawsed 
hj them, 18 ; their awful decrees, 
ib.; worship of the, 14; their ia- 
eaataiions, A.; temples of the, A. ; 
their symbols of office. A.; their 
reverence for the mistletoe, 14; 
impostaresof the, 15; mysteries of 
the, 16 ; vengeaaee on the^ A.; re- 
tire to the Islaad of Angleeey, 84 ; 
fiUlasaerifieetetheBoiaaBs^ 85 

Dnamail, lahamaaenMltjy towards hia 
MMU214 • . 
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JhuBtaB, 



U, S18; wiow 



kiahigli 



opiiiioiM M to ua ^Aamoter, A. 
•k0(oh oflila lifc, SIO; hk evly 
a.; baooBM d«Urioiii, 880; 
•ooair»m«Bt% A. ; drivea 
tnm eonrt^ tft.; &Ui in lsir% 831 ; 
dinaaded from nwrriassi Au ; 10^ 
ttttftokod by ■cVmw, tk; iooo?«% 
and booomct a monk, A.; li^ei ia 
a aanow eell, 883 ; Tolgar nuaoor 
reapoetias, A. ; hiahighooaaoxioB^ 
•(.; aketeh of hia ekaimoiar, 883; 
aiaaalta Kug Bdwin on the day of 
hia ooroaatioii, 835 ; agaia baniahod 
- frooi eonrt^ A. ; looiarka oe hia 
ooodiioli A.; laoallad, aad aaw 
bommn haaped apoa kin, 886; 
iMoomaa Biabop of Iioiidoii» 88B; 
eioatcd Anhbuhop of Oaateriniiy^ 
i&. ; appoiata bia own ftianda aa 
emuMillon to tba yonng kiag, t&. ; 
anoouageo tba ftna arta, A. ; aata* 
bliahai tba Benadictina ndaa in tba 

of Bdwaid tba'Uaiiyr» 384; op- 
poaedby tba dowagar-qnaen Blfridai 
A.; frnatntaa bar attempta, A.; 
bia TOftanded minelai t6.; threat 
nif §6. ; ainaga eataatrqpbe aaid to 
baTO baan brougbt about by biia, 
885; &taofbiaaneBuea,f&.; ana- 
lyaia of bia ebaraotar, 888 

SAnBALP^ King of KaBt» 88; narriea 

bia atapmotbar, f6. ; tarna pagan, 

a. ; bia rspentaaoa, 89; ' 

Gbriatian,106; Jnai 

A. 

Eadbari, xaign U, 187 
Badmar, arant raoordad by, 885 
Badwnlf; azpnlaion of, 131 
Balawitba, a ICaraian lady, maniad to 

Princa Alfrad 159; bia oUigaOona 

tobar, tft. 
Banfrid,iba aon of BthalMtb, reigna 

ow Banioia, 110 ; pat to doatb, f&. 
Baaiad, bia anbmiaaiQai toBgbarti 148 
Baidalfatabbad, 187; iaoniad^aod 

plaoad uMn tbatbroM^ 188; ramlt 

afbla an^aal^ 189 

BB 



Baal AngHai lavagaa of tba 

187 
Bqgfrid, aon of Oavy, 

of Kortbnmbcu^ 118; 



&Ila ia 



baiftla. 119, 180 

Bogrio^ aiaia, 115; aaoeaadBd by Abmv 
A. 

Bdboiisa, tbadangibtar of Oflb, daxk 
daada oi, 181-188; poiaona bar 
bnabaad,t5.; beroliar r^yaetad Ij 
Gbariamagaa, 189; barfr^A. 

Bdaldan tba tabal, 185; bia Taloor 
aad intrepidity, ib, 

Bddwold, &te oi; 187 

Bdgar anooaada Bdwin aa King of 
Bngland, 837 ; bia oonndllon ap-. 
pointad by Dnaataa, 888; bia ad- 
dreaa to tba primate aa to zefenn- 
tion in monasteries 839; earrian 
off a young lady from a nanneryy 
t6. ; penalty impoaed iqxn, 880 ; bk 
Tint to tba beavtilnl Blfirida» 
davgbtar of tbe Bari of Derondiiie, 
t5.; maniea bar on berbnabaad*a 
mnrder, 881 ; bia peraonal ooaiage^ 
t5.; bia lore of pomp and diiplaj^ 
ib,; bia generosity. A,; anoonragea 
lioiaign artificera, 383; bia tribnta 
of wolToa' beadi^ A.; bia death, 
A.; panegyrie on bia cbaiaeter, 
888; improrementa en eeted by, 
A. ; aaooeeded fay Bdward the 
ICar^, A. 

Bdilbuiga, daagbt« of Kiag Bthel- 
bert, mairied to the King of tba 
I>euri, 105; her lore for him. A.; 
girea birtb to a dangbter, 106; 
eaeapea with her ebildran into Kent^ 
110;aUadedto,118,118 

Bditb the Swan-neeked, diaeotan the 
body of Harold, 888 

Bditha, daogibter of Bari Godwb, 
her alliaaoa with Bdward tba Gon- 
fosaor, 878; barbeantyandaeeomo 
piiabmenta, A.; deprived ef bar 
poMfsirimii, and ahnt np in a nnn- 
nery, 881; qnita her eoBTert^ 889 

Bdmnnid, anmaaMd the Blder, aa- 
oenda the Banon thian% 818; hia 
tnatgr with iBhi^ Aw ; poU^ o^ 

2 
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A.; eonqvetli U, 214; 
. iNirmble eonoenion made by, t6. ; 
his iahwBAa ernaliy towanlt the 
MUi of Dimiiiail, f&.; fwwrinitfid, 
a.;>Meeededl>7Bdi«d,215 

JMaiiuid, rarnamed Iroandfl^ hit 
ttMUigwoi duomoier, 250; gsl- 
Uaily defendi London, f&.; Us 
vnloiir at the battle of Soeanton, 
251 ; bit Tictory over the Danei^ 
252; hia treaty with Oaavta^ 254; 
diriaioa of hia kingdom, t5. ; toa- 
pidona drenmataaoea attending hia 
det^ ib. ; hia diildn&eommitted to 
the eare of the King of Hoagary, 255 

jBdred, ■neoeeda hia brothar Edmnnd 
OB the Saxon throne, 215; hia 
doniBkna inTaded by Brio, 216; 
gaina a victory orer him, 217; 
precaationa taken by, t5. ; hia death, 
218; aneeaeded hj Edwin, aon of 
Bdmvnd the Elder, tft. 

Xdrie the Tnitor, 252; put to death, 
257 

Bdwald, King of Kent) hia reception 
efhiaiiater. Queen Bdilbaiga, 110 

Bdward the Elder, aon of King Alfred, 
elected king of Weeaez, 199; hia 
claim diiputed by hia couain, Ethel- 
wold, ib,; giTce him battle, 200; 
deftati the Baaea at Wodcnafield, 
201; hia Hne of fortmaeo, %b.; 
their commanding poaition, ib, ; hia 
varied encountera with the North- 
men, 202 ; hia death, t6. ; appointa 
Athelataa aa hia auoceaeor, tb, 

Xdward the Martyr aaoenda the 
Saxon throne^ 233 ; oppoeed fajthe 
dowager-queen Elfrida, 234; hia 
eauee advocated by Dunatan, tb.; 
▼idti hia mother-in-law, 237; 
treaflhanualyitabbed,A.; aad &te 
oi; A.; aneeaeded l>y Ethdiud, 238 ; 

Xdwaid the Confemor, aeated on the 
throne of England hw the iniu- 
ence of Barl Godwin, ^8 ; maniea 
Bditha, the Bari'a daughter, ib,; 
JeakMiy of km Hennan fiiTo«He% 
A. ; hia flfiandbai atale on airiviag 
' - * -pA.;HriledbgrBu8tao^ 



count of Boulogne, 277 ; raileringa 
of hia queen, 281 ; hia imbecility, 
291 ; iuapeeiathe deaigna ofWilliam 
of Normandy, 296 ; forewarning of, 
802 ; hia religioua exereiaea, 803 ; 
hia death, 804 ; interred in Weat- 
minater Abbey, t6. 

Edward, aon of Edmund Ironaide^ hia 
auapioiouB death, 295 

Edwin, eon of King EUa, carried into 
Walea, 99 ; hia romantic adven- 
turci, 100 ; daima the protection 
of King Redwald, 101 ; critical 
podtion of, ib,; dream of, ib,; 
becomea King of the Deira and Ber- 
nieia, 104 ; eolemn promiae o( 105 ; 
marrica Bdilboiga, the daughter 
of Ethdbert, ib.; hie bve for hii 
Chriatian queen, ib. ; attempted 
aaeaaaination of; 106; preaanred 
by a miracle, ib.; hia campaign 
agabat the King of Weeecx, ti.; 
whom he daye, ib, ; dream of, 107 ; 
a a e em blea hia pagan prieata and 
Boblei, ib.; reply of Coifi to, ib.; 
apeech of another orator to^ 108 ; 
baptised in the Ghriatiaa faiti^ 
109 ; proTidea refreehment for tra- 
TcUera, ib.; hia wan^ t6.; deleated 
and dam, ib.; alluded to» 118 

Edwin, hia acoeedon to the Saxon 
throne, 219; hia marriage with 
Blgiva, ib.; rudely attacked hj 
Dunatan on the day of hia oorooa- 
tton, 224 ; reaenti the inault hj 
depriving him ot office, 225; hia 
queen omdly tortured and aavagdy 
murdered by the command. dT 
Odo, Arehbidiop of Canterbury, 
ib.; ^bdllon of hia aulject^ 
226 ; hii anppooed murder, ib,; 
aucceeded by Edgar, 227 

Egberts Ardibiahop of Toik, hia 
fiynoua library, 849 

Egbert pioceeda to Pnuice^ 184; 
takea poBeearion of the throne of 
Weeeex, 140 ; hia wdcome reeep- 
tioa, d. ; gaina the battle of EUaa, 
141 ; hia Tictorioua caieer, 142; 
iiMUgMe braui^t te^ 148 ; ««• 
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»9«d W tiM iManioM of the 
Jhmm, A. : dil«tli tiM Du« is 
OonvBll, 144 

BgU, a M-pinH S0« ; Ttloor oi; S07 

Sfbi; nUn» to Konraj, SM ; p«t 
todeatl^d. 

BMrad, Axebbtthop of Toilc, itfand 
the iMlUum, 299 

B^ ArckbUiop of OMttriMny, 
takes priMoer, S46; ittdigutiea 
offend to, ib.; mifdered 1^ the 
I>aiiei»947 

Bfrio, hie teelimoiiial in pnim of the 
ehaneter of Bdgar, SSS 

■frida, daoghter of the Bari of Derra- 
ahira^ her beauty nadiee the king^s 
ear, SSO ; Athelweld deepatehed to 
her laOier^e eaelle, %h.; her mar- 
riage ift. : deeoiatee her peraon to 
leoMTo the king, ib. ; her hnsbaiid 
mordersd, 291 ; oianri^ to Bdgar, 
ib,; oppoeee Bdwwd the Martjr in 
IhTow of her ovn eon, 234-237 ; 
her views fnietratod 1^ Baaataii, 
t».; Tiatt of Bdwwd to her, 237; 
eanaei him to be etabbed, ib,; 
oommita another dark deed, 238 ; 
aeknowledgee her guilt, i6.; die- 
i4)poiDtaMiit U, ib,; held in ab- 
horfenee, 230 ; aeeka ahelter ia a 
aoiuiery, ib,; her eon phwed ee 
the thnm^ ib. 

SIgiTa, the sieter of Athelitan, 210 ; 
her marriage with King Bdwin, 

. 219; iaenlt offered to, 225; np- 
braida Odo for hie ineolenoe, ti. ; 
aavagely toitored and murdered by 
the aivhfamhop'B order, 229, 226 

SUa, the Saion ehiefUin, lands in 
Qieal Britain, 78; his oonflietB 
with the Britons, ib,; his death, 
99 ; hia BOB earried into Wales, ib. 

BUa, a Saxon king, Ukes Bagnar- 
Lodbffog prisoner, Ibb ; omelly pat 
to death, 157 

Bmma» the dowagor-^een of Bthel- 
red, ■MiriodtoOanats, 256 ; uges 
her sons to rotam to Bngland, 
267 ; asisare of her 
275 



Bngland, inleeted bj wolvca, 2S2; 
dril disseasioBS in, 289 ; dientfd 
maasacrs thnmghont, 244 ; imvagaa 
of the Daaee in, 245-249; in* 
nuled by the NormoM^ 816. &• 
Great Britain. 

Brie» Xing of Norway, dethroMd, 212 

Brio, eon of Harold of Norwnj, 215 ; 
hia piratioal adTentoes^ ih.; hk 
reeUess life, 216 ; ravages &«• 
land, ib.; alaia in battle^ 917; 
Seasidinarian war-songon his dfth, 
ib. 

Bikenwin, the Saxon, hIa anrivnl im 
Gh«at Britain* 83 

Bthdbald, becomes King of Mctein» 
128 ; his friendship lor the waninr, 
Qttthiae, 124 ; gives Oroyland to 
the monks, t5.; eonqners North- 
vmbria, f6.; rebellions said to hnvn 
been fomented l>y, ib.; his tenrUio 
batUe with Cnthred, 126; hia 
defeat and flight» 126 ; alain, A.; 
aUuded to, 180 

Bthelbald, tebela against his frther, 
158 ; thecrown left to» A.; maniea 
his &ther*8 ybuag widow, Jndith« 
ib. ; brief career of, t6. 

Bthelbert, the yonng King of Kent^ 
91 ; dispntea the claim of Oeawlin, 
a.; defeated, 92; his conngn 
and pera e v e r a ace, ib. ; marriea the 
dnngfater of King Charibert, 94 ; 
her ininenoe over him, 95; hia 
answer to Aagnstin, ib.; baptised 
in the Christian frith, 96; hia 
death, 97 

Bthelberti king of Bast Aaglia, 185 ; 
dark 1^ againat him, 186; iaite 
into the snare^ 187; treaoherenely • 
mudered, ib. 

Bthelbert, saooceds his brother, Bthel- 
bald, 154 

Bthelfleds her intnpidity, 201; 
watehea over the edneation of Athel* 
Stan, 208 • 

Bthelfrith, the Northimbrian king. 
99 ; takes poaiMBion of the Nri, 
ib.; hated by the Qrmry, 100; 
pnranes Bdwia,.the8onef IDlai A.| 
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hit Tielorioiis mimt, 108 ; Bcd- 
vbM proeeeds to altaek bim, t6.; 

• iinp«tiioiiBcfaAigeof^l04;sbi]i,»6. 

Btlielnd« liii $MmAm to the tlixoM 
•f Mereia» 110 ; resigni hit crown, 
md enten a nooMtery, 123-187 ; 
iBTiled to remime his throne^ A.; 
lilaatitMatiea^td.; sbin, A. 

Bthftlrod, MBiU the King of ICereia 
a^iiast the Dmnet, IM ; deiiBate 
the Denee in Berkehin^ 168; hii 
death, 169, 170 

Sthelied, atyled the Unready, ni- 
tempta to phee him on the Uirone^ 
234-887; hu grief on the death of 
hla hiother, 838 ; erowned by the 
Arehhiahop of Canterbury, 280; 
nalediction »t hia eoronation, ib,; 
nTeraion of the Sazona to, t6. ; bia 
daataidly eoadnct, 841 ; paya tri- 
bntfl^ and makea peace with the 
Daoea, f6.; inTasion of hie domi- 
niona, 848 ; ezbnnata hia ezebeqner 
to pnrehaae peace, 848 ; impoaea 
an oppreaaare tni npon the land, 
247 ; betrayed by hia oommanden, 
A.; hia anbjeeia deaert him, t6.: 
ilea te the lale of Wight, and 
thence to Nonnandy, t6. ; recalled 
to Bngland to reanme the throne^ 
248; po]«7 adopted by, A.; 
aaaisted in oppoaing the Diiieo fay 
hia ill^timate aon, Bdmnnd, A. 

mhdwoid, eonain of Bdward the 
SMer, laya daim to the crown, 1 00 ; 
aeta up aa aen-king^ 200 ; mnatera 
a fleeL and ravagea ICersia, A.; 
balUe longht by. A.; hiadeath, A. 

Ithelwold, made biahop of Winchea- 
ter,228 

Ahdwnli: the &ther of AlfM the 
Gieai, 148; lethargy U, 181; hia 
aignal delini of the Dnnea, 158; 
manieiJadith,A.; hiaprMentato 
the Fope, 188; melt of hia aon, 
Sthelbnid, A.; hia death, A.; 
vnnataral mactlafa ef Ua yonag 
widow, A ___^ 

Xadaaaad Rflbert^bnthHief WOilam 
of Henaadly, 817 



Baatac^ oonnt of Boologne, Tiaita the 
Bngliah court, 277 ; hoqMtably re- 
eeiTed by Bdward, A. ; hia conduct 
at Dover, 278 ; hia foUowen alain, 
A.; 8iea to London, A.; hia repe- 
aentation to the king. A.; aenona 
conaeqneneea likely to enane ea the 
ooeaaion, 270 

Bzeier, the Danea diiTW from, 188- 
180 

Faniia, a huge wolf, 50 
Fita-Bmest, Robert, alain, 835 
Fiti-Oibern, William, the aeneachal, 

lua ezertiona in faTonr of William 

of Normandy, 818 
Fita-Riehaid, GUbert^ hia hoaourahle 

conduct, 820 
Flanden^ Count ot, brother-in-law of 

William of Nonnandy, 320 
Fleet, Nom^^ aniTca at the mouth 

of the Dite, 821; in the roadaieada 

of St Yalery, A.; diaaatera to the, 

A. ; croeaea Uie Channel and reacbea 

PoTenaey Bay, 823 ; landing of the 

troopa on board the, 324 
Fleet, Saxon, deipatched to iataroepi 

that of the enemy, 826 
Folkland and Bocland, 847 
Ford-of-Baglea, battle o( death of 

Bona at, 68 
Foreat, a primeral Bngliah one^ 78 
Foreat-life in Great Britain, in Ibrmer 

daya. 8 
Fortreaaea, Britiah, brokmi through 

by the PieU and Soota, 58 ; mode 

of eonatructing. A.; atrong ooea 

erected l>y Bdward the Blder. 201; 

their coaunanding poaition, A. 
Forta, ftni erected in Britain, 88, 80, 

40 
Frebeme, execntkn o( 197 
Fruit-tnea, pkated la Great Britain, 

50-^8 
Funeral earBmenlea among the fiatcae, 

868 
Funitaa of the SUMM, 859 



Gamaooi, a 
ehi«( 88 
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Om], diMiter of Jmliw OMtf OA «h« 
ooMi«i; 21 

GMlogieil IbraMtaoMi ia Qnsl Bri- 
teiiiy 3 

G«iHitiiit» aBritkkehid; lOt iMrftdj, 
46; hiiaiMdf«ldMik,t6. 

OiblM» M early Britiak hntoriu, 
«Uaddl to, Ifi^ 4S, 48. 77» 70, 8S, 
84o 

OibIa, or flftson Iimvm, M 

QinOdv^ itetoaMBtrHiMetiai; 89 

OlMtonlwiy Abbcj, dMth of King 
ArOiOT in» 80; dbooTvy of liii 
niDftiiit in. 81 

Ckid, hU loTing-kiadBoa to BaakiDd, 
4 ; kit grofti work% t6. 

Qodifrod, faUs into the luuidt of 
Athobtan, S04 ; oaeapoi^ and aeto 
np as piimtoi ib. 

Qodrnn, a odebntod lea-kinf; 107; 
Alfred appean before, in dieniaei 
180; defMtod, 182; hie mbmis* 
eion» 188 ; true to hie aUefianee, 
100 

Qodwin, the eowherd and the Daaiah 
ehief, 358; beoonee earl, 266; 
adToeales the cause of Hardi- 
Canute, t6. ; suspicion attaching to, 
270; solemnly asserte his inno- 
oenee in a eonrt of jnstioe^ tft.; 
porehasee the king's fliTenr, 271 ; 
Instmaenta] in plaebg Edward 
on the Bnglisb throne, 278; his 
danghter narried to that moaareh, 
ib. ; eommaaded 1>7 the king to 
attack Dorer, 278; his reftisal, 
270 ; ordered to appear before the 
Gonacil of 01onceeter, ib, ; popn- 
Uri^ of his qoarxel, ib.; armies 
raised by, •&. ; enmnioned to appear 
before the eonneil in London, 280 ; 
banished the kingdom, 281; hie 
lands oonOscated, ib,; the qneen, 
his dan^ter, shnt np in a nnn- 

• neiy, ik; his proeeedinp while 
abroad, 286 ; Joined Vy his sons, 
ib.; lands in Bngland, 287; his 
enthnsiastie reoep&on, ib,; pnlB&n 
his snbmissioB to the king, t6. ; 
res t ored to his hononrs and estate^ 



280; 

ing his death, 200 

Myddan, a Welsh hard, 60 

6oqiel, propagation of the, SI; i 
lated into the 8anm lango^ay S42 

Qeremment and laws ef th« An^ 
Saxons, 348 

GffMina and Ciandia, piety oi; 5S 

Giatiaa, the Bosnn gsMnl, aenr- 
dend,45 

Cheat Britain, Utile known ef te 
early inhabitants, 1 ; the aaeieBl 
Oynuri, 2 ; mixed lai«««e in, 8 ; 
geological formations in, ib,; nnteal 
remains in, ib,; religien of the 
natives oi; 6 ; the Cslts, 6 ; tbe 
OasnterBdes, the aadent Man of 
the British isles^ tft.; power ef tk« 
Braids in, 7 ; primitive modn of 
Ufo in, 8 ; wild animals in, eh.; 
domestio manners of the chiefo, 9 ; 
inTaded by Phmtins^ 31 ; three 
dijforent langnages spoiken in, 40 ; 
defenoeless stoto o( 44<46 ; depar- 
tnreof the Romans from, 46^60 ; 
enltnre of the laade in, ib,; pio- 
giess of Ghiistianity in, 51 ; difided 
hito ftvn prorinoca, 58; feaiM 
eonflioU in, 68 ; 1smUi« of the 
Saxon chieftain, BEa, in, 73 ; sma- 
eeasion of Saxon duMfo arrive in, 
76. See Bngland. 

Qteeks and Romans, tade with «h« 
ancient Britoni^ 6 

Qregory, a monk, aneedoto ei, 08; 
hiiB benevolent nature, ib,; becomns 
pontiff; 08; qdendid maanscripts 
forwarded by, to Britain, 06 ; his 
penetration, and disomament, 07; 
missionaries seat to Baglaadhj, 
852 

GaUdfonI, Hoimaas exeeatod at, MO 

OaahUds, the sistor of Sweia, slaia» 
244 

Garth, Harold's brother, eisr 
to, 328; positioao^ 331; 
voars to persasde the kli^ to caH 
thefteld,380;slaia,336 

Oathlae the warricr, frisadah^ «f 
Kthelbaldfor, 124 
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Cbj, Gonat of PonthiMi, 297 ; MiMt 
&nid and liiifollawen, fft.; de- 
■uumIi nanai, tft.; tends Uteap- 
Ut9b to tlM liwtrai of BesnniiL 
A. 

flioo, » Korwqgiui prinoi^ wiii to 
Bnshuid to bo odoeatod, Sll ; bo- 
oonei king of Nonraj, SIS ; finds 
n wntery gimvo, 258 

Hanld Hsidmdn, tho SenndinnTian 
son-king, 807 ; his vnlonr and 
daring, 808 ; qnits Aaiai and oniiaes 
nWng tbo eoaat of Sieily, t6. ; vnites 
kisfbrastothosoof TosUg, 810; 

' cneonntonKing Harold, 812; slain, 
818 

Haidioannto, tho laslof tbo sea-kings, 
870; aoooMon o( tft. ; diiinten 
tko body of Harold, ib,; snnunomi 
Bad Godwin to answer for tho 
death of Alfnd, ib.; oharaoter o^ 
871 ; his "hooearieo,'* t6. ; roekleas 
oondnet o( 272 ; inrites Edward, 
tho son of Etholred, to England, 
t&. ; dies intozieatod at a mamage- 
Anat in Lambeth, t6. ; suoeoedod 
\ij Edwaid the Confessor, ib, 

Harold, King of Norway, league with, 
I 811 ; sends lus son, Haeo^ to Eng- 

I , land, to be edmeated, t6. 

* Harold Hanfeot^ tho arehbishop re- 

iftues to erown him, 266 ; erowns 
himself; and seU the ehnreh at 
defianee,tft.; his death, 270 
I Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, ap- 

I pointment prm to, 201 ; popu- 

larity oi; ib,; makes war with 
Algar, 201 ; dofeats him, 292 ; 
hisrespeeitothe king,295; pro- 

I oeeds to Honnandy, 296; ship- 

. wrocked on tho Franeh ooast» 297 ; 

: I is made eapttm and earned to tho 

iBrtnss of Bouaia, ib. ; released 

• I by tho intsrventkn of William of 
Honnandy, A.; his inteniew with 
the Mkib tt^ So««f A-; ftffMtod 
kindness of the Honnaa Dnko to, 

~ ' b mrnvfatt H S99;his 



oath on the relies of the saints, 800 ; 
returns to England, and acquaints 
tho King with all that had pamed, 
802 ; elected King of England, 
805 ; crowned, ib.; agreatfaTonr- 
its with his subjects, to. ; restores 
the Saion eostoms, 806 ; conduct 
of William tiie Norman on hearing 
of his aoeession, t6.; the Duke H 
Normandy's meeeage to» 809 ; mar- 
ries the stster-of Morkar of North- 
umbria, ib.; his rapid march to 
the North, 811 ; preTonts tho sur- 
render of York, 812 ; offers peaoo 
to his brother, 818 ; rietory gained 
by, ib. ; aoeoaed of saerilege at tho 
eoort of Bome^ 817 ; bill of ex- 
communication obtained by Duke 
William agabet^ t6. ; tidings carried 
to of the iuTasion cf the Normans, 
825 ; his rapid march from York 
to meet his enemie s, ib. ; dis- 
patches a fleet to intercept their 
iiigbt^ 826 ; disaffection among hii 
troops, ib. ; airiTes in London, ib. ; 
his hasty departure from the me- 
tropolis, t6. ; cause of his disaster^ 
827 ; his encampment described, 
ib. ; Duke William's message to, ib. ; 
occupation of his army tiie night 
before the batUe, 829 ; adrised by 
Gurth to quit the field, 880 ; in- 
feriority of his forces to those of 
the enemy, t6.; strong position 
taken up by, 881 ; valour of hia 
soldiers, 832; cucoesses obtained 
by, ib.; dreadful slaughter of his 
foroea^ 885; skin, ib.; both his 
brothers killed, 886 ; the vemnani 
of his army pursued by the Nor- 
mans, ib,; his body discorered If 
Edith the Swan-ne^ed, 888 
Harpi Saxon, described, 855 
Hastbgs, the sea-king, defeated by 
Alfred, 186 ; stratagem of; 187 ; 
eompeUed to sne lor peace, A.; his 
fkmily fidl into the power of AlfM, 
188; Tiolalea his oath, 189; fighti 
hin way from Chester, 190; buUds 
n fertnss ea the Bifw Lea, •!.; 
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Mtnadict biaMlf at BridfBMrtl^ 

191; vttirw to FimBM» tft. 
Tlartimi, town of; martk of tho Nor- 

mMM traiy ia tho dinotioB oi; S24, 

827; tli«Uuleoi;dMeribod,»i; 

Md oi; tho BonlBg afUr tiM oon- 

flioi» S87 
HaftfioM ChM^ Rdwia dofoatod Md 

■Uu at tbo battlo oi; 109, 118 
Hetadal, tbo hnam tnmpol o( 50 
floU tho ToiTiUe, 58,50 
Hongiai and Honai nMon ^ 56 ; 

land in Britain, 65 ; thoir inter- 

view witk King Yortigora, §6.; 

dofeat tho Pioto and Sooli, 66^ 

domanda mado bj, 67; form a 

loagnowith tho Pioto and Seota, 68 ; 

return with a laigo fSoroo to Aif- 

land, 60 ; dioadiU Baaaaers oom* 

nittod bj, tl. 
Hoagtton Hill, doToal of tho Daneaal, 

Ui 
Honry L, Bmporor of Gonnany, Sll 
H«ni7 II., TintoWaloa, 81; direetioBa 

giTW bgr, ib. 
RoidamoB, ancient, in Britain, 8 
Hexham, ehnreh at, doieribod, 858 
HiorogljphiGs of tho SazoBi^ 68 
Holinahod, tho historian, 805 
Honorina, tho Roman Bmporor, 

troopa o( 45; appealed to, t5. 
Bona, kUIed in balUo, 68 ; hia death 

aaid to hare boon rorengod, 60 
^lymer, tho giant, 50 
pnbba, hia aa^rago intrapidi^, 162; 

mudora the Abbot of Oroylaad, 

168; wmindod, 164; dain, 178 
Bnol, king of tho Britons, 70 
Hontor, a prinuBTal one, 8 
*' Hnaearle^** or hooaehold troopa, 

271 

Ida and hia twelfo aooa, their airiTal 
in Britain, 84; dodgnatod ''the 
flamo-beaier,** t».; aiain, 85 

Idol, Bim, Btar Betlbid, 108 

Idol-tempio, profonod, 108 

Idols, werahippod bj tho aneioni 
Briteu^ 5 ; thooo of tho Sazona 
deooribod,61; ofciqgs to tha^ t5. 



Ina, sneooods to t&o throne of Wd 
121 ; laws ortabtishod bj. A.; ftia 
war with Goolied, 122; eooage of 
his qneoa, t5. ; astonishwoMt ol^ A.; 
rqply of his oonsoii to, Au ; reaif 
hb crown, and goes on a pilgi iMagfii 
to BoBM, whore ho dia^ 18S 
laoome, mode of appfoprmtii^ IM 
Ingnlphna, tho historian, 278 
Ingwar and Hnbba, the aooa of 
Bagnar, 156; thrir in eniaiuma bt 
Britain, 157 
Inigila, brother of Im, Ua ^kA, 

128 
Irebmd, the nmnd towota of^ 5 
Meof Thaaet, aappoaitum rmpeoti^^ 
40 



Jbwiu, worn by tho ladiea, 54 
Jndith, the dnn^ter of Ghariea of 
FraDce^ married to Bthelwnli; 152; 
also to his son, 158; retires to m 
{onrent, ti.; her third weddh^ 
154 ; marriage of her eon, A. 
Jndith, the step-mother of Alfred, 

teachea him to read, 103 
Jalina CSMar, hia inTaaion of Britain, 
6 ; hia aoooont of the religknia ritea 
and oeremooiea of the Bniid^ 12 
motiTSS that aetoalsd hiaa, 17 
arrifOB with bis fleet off Dover, 18 
lands his troops, 10; defeato the 
Britons, t5. ; their offers of allegiaiioe 
to him, 21 ; hia disaatera at aoa, 
ib.; his conflict with the Britons, 
22 ; defeated, 28 ; enbmiasion of 
the Britons to, t5., his seeond in- 
vasion of Britain, 24 ; proceeds to* 
waxda CSanterbnry, ik; his dea- 
porato conflict with the BritoM, 
25-27 : retreat of, 26 ; diaasters 
to his fleet, ib.; his great vietoiy 
and ottwai^ pmgreei, 28; his 
troops haraaaed, 20 ; eeeda of dia- 
aenakm aown by, A.; hissn^eotion 
of the BritoM, 80; qnita the la* 
land, A. 
JnsOoe, administration U, 107 
Jnstin and Onrthmvnd, Danish Ibrea 
r, 240; slain, 241 
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Jntland, penimrala *< 50; bOw » 
pofftioB of Denmark, 67 

Xs5nni of Seotkiid, hfa apology to 

Xbg Bdgar, 281; generotiiy of 

tlio king tO| t&. 
Koswnli; Xing of ICerda, 140 ; do- 

niM U, 141 ; Uo ohildron, t6.; 

dentkof]iitMB,tft. 
Kbolm, Mmof Konw«I( traMhenNuly 

mnrdorad,141 
Kinga» Mieieat» hAbiO, 129 
Knowledge iMdnblopanaii of, 104; 

•tato o( among tiM Sozotti, 8M 

hM»TEM, altention In tboir aljlo of 

dn«»54 
Iadiea» Saion, thdr oootamo do- 

■eribod,358 
iMigfiaae^ Afchbiihom 235 ; oMaina 

a dispenntion from llio pontiif, 204 
. Laagnage^ primili?«^ in Great Britain, 

I*W8 ef tbo ancient Britone, 121 ; 
tlMoeeeUblidiedbj Xing Alfred,197 

Lea, Hirer, diainod by King Alfivd, 
101 

Leofrio and Siward, inflnenoe o( 276 

Lemage^ povor 9i, 58 

LUK • ftithfol thane, ameednated, 
100 

Lindiefame^ OitMial o( S58 

tindaey, taTagee of tlio Dnnea In the 
diatiietof, 100 

Litentafo of tbo Saanaii, 848 

Uywaich, tbo BritSab Baid, hment 
oi; 85-90 

leadon, pillaged by barbariana, 48 ; 
becomea a celobntod oitj, 52, 88 ; 
oontraated with ita preaent opnknoo 
and nloBdoar, 81 ; gallant^ do- 
leaded l>y Bdmnnd boondo, 250; 
anival of King HaroM in, 826 

Mao Gam, Ua Gbtiiolio blatoiy of 

Bagland,88 
]lagnn% King of Norway, 275; Ua 

deatb, 276 
Van, enatfam ei; 4 ; bla lifeenoarlb, 

108 



Mannieripti^ eplendld, aent from 

Rome^ 96 
Ifarona, the Soman general, pat to 

death, 485 
Marriago-oeremoniea of the Saxona, 

862 
Maaeaere^ a oold-blooded one, 69 
Maatodon, or mammoth, gigaatio re- 

maina of the, 4 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Bail of 

Fbrndore, 801 ; tingalar mode of 

gaining her affeetiona, i6.; manied 

to William of Normandy, t6. ; ob- 
tains the OiUtea of Brihtrie^ t5.; 
• her horrible omelty, 802 
Maadmaa, tbo Bomaa general, ambi- 
tion oC 44 ; pat to death, id. 
Mar, called ••Milk-month'* by the 

Saxons, 68 
Medimwd, fend wHh, 79 
Morcia, establishment of the kingdom 

of, 87, 88 ; its rise and progress, 

111 
Midnight marandora, 8 
Miracles, risicms, and dreams^ of th^ 

early agca, 102 
Mistletoe, hold sacnd by the Dmids, 

14 
Mollo, brother of the Xing olWeesez, 

fate of, 121 
Monasterice, reformation in the, 229 
Monks, oonteeta between, and the 

oeenlar clergy, 284 ; those of the 

Benodietino Order driven oat of 

Meroia,i6. 
Monstera and giants, &blea idathre 

to, 1 
Morgan, a noble lady, 80 
Morkar, the great northern ohioftaln, 

oppoaea Toetig^ 808-811; fooea 

nnder, 826 
Mother of Barth, or Saxon goddeoi^ 

61 ; her sacred temple^ tk 
Mbnnds, immense^ or a&elent aepil* 

chres^ 55 
Mnrder, penalty ibr, 107; pialBh* 

ment o( by the Saxons, 848 
Mnsie, on the power of, 855 
Masieal instnimenti of tha SaionL 

855 
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KiTAVftioB^ tilt MMi Kiait >la^ 
U 

H«uiiii,tiMU«toriMi,77,79,89; Ut 
eMlv Hiftoi7 of BriUia, S48 

Hooi, kii nlrak* of Alfrad, 174 

If onuDdy, Yuii of Bari BmxM to» 
296; fimiidpre|»ntioMin»CartiM 
Ibtmioii of Bngbad, S15; gnti 
iiwably ooBTokod ia, 317; pro- 
eUoMitkm 1% 819; vowi of tbe 
kvighti o( 880 

VormMMi JetUoMj of tk« Smom to- 
wftrdi tho, 278-277 ; tiioir crowiiig 
power in Bnglaad, 882 ; th«v baifej 
depuiaro f^m LondoB, 288; do- 
ereo of buiiakmoDi agidiiiti 288 ; 
tiioir iBTMioii of BBgUnd, 824; 
■larok of tiioir army towardi Hm- 
lingi^ tft. ; tprMd torror Along tiio 
00Mt| 825; tiieir fbroM dmwnnp 
M«r Baitio Abbey, 827; aniTnl of 
tiio Snzoot in iifMit oi; tft. ; tiioir 
oeenpation on tiie night bofort tiie 
Uttie, 829; tiieir gr«t tielory 
over Harold, 885 

Kortiinmbriii, tiie kingdom o( divided, 
110; flrsi wUlement of tiie Danee 
in,lffl 

Norway, invaded l>y CSannte, 258 

Konri^ diitniyed by tiieDanei,246 

OoTAwmr, Saxon, eiftaUiaked, 87-91 ; 
iti deoline, 120 

Odilwald, faTowabie pontion o( 118 

Odin, tiie Sazona elaim tiieir deeoenl 
from, 57 ; tiieir belief respecting^ 
59; wonhipof,108, 146-149 

Odo^ a Dane, Ardibiahop of Canter- 
buy, 219 ; Elgiva emelly tortured 
and aavagely mnrdered by, 225, 
226; bi•d«ati^228 

Odan, Barl of DofonaUra^ alaya 
Hnbba, 178 

Oflb, ramaaed tileTenrible, 119; hie 
aeoeorioB to tlie throne eif Meroia^ 
180; manried to Mda, a relation 
of Charlemagne^ 181; deedeof hie 
daughter, A.; battiet gained faj, 
1887jiiawan witii tiie WeU^ tA.; 
ibnge nunpart oonetraeted bj^ ib^; 



ptmmU of Charienagne te^ 1S4 ; 

molted by hie wifc to mirdw Sihnl- 

bert»186 
Okely, or tiw Field of Onk^ hattla mt» 

152 
Olai; King of Kervay, enten tte 

Thamea with a formidable flset^ 

242; aolemn promiae given by, MS 
OaMnaand angniiee^ indaynef yoa*^ 

60 
Oidcal, trial Vy, ammig tim flanm^ 

845 
Ordgar, Barl of Drvrnwhtre, 280 
Organ, Saxon, deaeribed, 855 
Oroeiai^ traaalated by King Alfipe^ 

196 
Otbald, ratiree to a ekneler, 1 27 
Oabeiga, motiier of Alfred, her pftSlj, 

152 
Oabeme^ event reooided by, 285 
OBbert^ defeated by the Danm^ 167 
Otgod and Aifarik, Saxon monka, 888 
Ooed, Ki^ of Northnmbria, 121 
Oarie, a deecendant of Blla^ anemis 

tiie tiiraie of tiie Deiri, 110;daia, 

t5. 
Oatorins Scapula, hia aneeeaaea ever 

the Britons, 82 ; inefednalattempta 

of, 83; hUdeati^84 
Oeirida, wife of Btimhed, pnt to 

deati^ 128 
Oanlf, King of Nortiivmbria, alain, 127 
Oswald, piety d, 110; wrath ef 

Penda towuda, 111 ; attednd and 

alain by tiie King of Menia, 118; 

piona ^{aeulation o( A.; his ehaii* 

UUenaturet 114 
Oswald, appointed to the hiahepik ti 

Worcester, 228 
Oswy, his treasures refused by Panda, 

115; solemn vow of, 116; defoata 

and slays the Mereiaa king, A.; 

subdues Marda, 117; risitof tiie 

KingofBasexto, 118; his death, 

A. ; sueoeeded by his son Bagfrid, A, 
Otim, sumamed tiie 0reat| 211 
Owen, the son ef Crien, slain, 85 
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FiMtnre-Unda, to Gnat BritiOii, 50 

PlMdiaiUi MBtiiiiiet to preaeh, 105 

PlNidai » ranowiiad pagan warrior, 
100; aormigiiof Mereia, 112; hit 
nilitaiy dull, t5.; his ambitioB 
and eniel^, ib, ; ■lays Oswald, IIS ; 
liarbaritjor, 114 ; attaekstheOaiilA 
of Baraboroiigli, 114 ; makoi war 
apon Genwalch, ib,; defeats and 
aUys Sigibert and Scgrie, 115 ; also 
Anna, t6.; his Uoodthiist/ diiipo- 
sitioB, t6.; slain in a terrifie hafeUs 
against Oswy, 116; marriags of his 
son and daoghter, 117. 

P«sda» the son of P«sda» nanied to 
Alehileda, 117; assassinatsd, t(. 

P«lcrboiwigh,oionaslsi7of, lmat,110: 
hntoheiy in ths Abbey U, 1 64 

PM«rVpene^ tax oi, SOI, 817 

Psrensqr Bay, aniTal of ths Norman 
test in, 829; ths Immb disembark 
at, 824 

Philip of Franoe, 820 

Phonieian Toyagers, tke early, 

Pkti the dymg, 8 

PSeto mi Soots, their eonilieto witk 
ths BoBuuii^ 80 ; ratages of the, 
48-58; defealcdbythe Saxons, 66; 
fom a league with Heagist and 
Hoisa, 68 

Pieirs de Tidal, aeelebrated minsini, 
81 

Plaatins, the Roman general, his in- 
Tasion of BriUtn, 81 ; rstams in 
trinmph to Boms, A. 

Postiy of the Anglo-Saions, 850 

Pnrinees, Great Britain dividsd into 
ft^e^ 58; mlers appointed orer, fft. 

Ptolemy, the days of, 50-57 

^ t)ieSszons,847 



Baosib-Ldmmo, a fitfoovs sea-king, 
invades Bagland, 154; dsslRqrt 
Pteis, iki wrcek of Us ihips, t5.; 
hit osniiet with BUa, 155; ki»sd« 
A. ; his eonnirymen swear taaTsngs 
his death, and desa. 157 

Bniner, son of King Bsdwald, 108; 
slain in battK 104 
akenliy 



BsdwnM, Kii^ ef 



taken liy the Danes, 168 



mises to protect Edwin, 101 ; en* 
gages to surrender his guest, ti.; 
his queen proTents him, 102; his 

• high resolve, t6. ; proceeds to attack 
Bthelfrith, 108 ; dirides his forces, 
ib, ; Talour of; 104 ; his son em- 
braces the Christian faith, 100 ; hiij 
death alluded to, 114 

Beligion of the Anglo-Saxons, 840 

Repton, monastery of; destroyed, 171 

Rhuddlan, battle of, 188 

Bichard, Prior, Hexham church de- 
scribed l>y, 858 

Bkthamns, his war with the Visi- 
goths, 80 

Boad^ formation o( in Great Britain, 
50 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, the father 
of William the Oonqueror, 288; 
his pilgrimage to Bome^ 284; his 
death, t5. 

Bomans, inTade Great Britain, 81 ; 
th«r departure, 46; dangers me- 
nacing the, 48; petition of the 
Britons to, 40; their introduction 
of eiriliiation into Britain, 52 

Bome^ the slaTs-market at, 02 ; pil- 
grimage of Canute to, 268 

Rouen, arrival of Harold at, 207 

Bowena, the Saxon princess, her sur- 
passing beauty, 67 ; united to Vor- 
tigem, ib, ; her influence over him, 
ib.; supposition respecting, 68; 
rerenge said to have been taken 
by, 60; present at a bloody ban- 
quet, 70; her supposed dreadful 
late^ 71; refleoUons rriativa to^ 
72 ; discovery of her remains, 80 

St. Albav, a British martyr, Al 
St Neot, extract from the life o( 

176 
8t Yaleiy, arrival of the Nomaa 
fleet in the roadsteads of, 821 ; 
prayers of Duke William in the 
church of, 822 
Salisbnrr Plain, dreadful deed com- 
mitted on, 70 
Sandwich, the Danes defeated at^ 215 
Saxburga, Queen of Genwalch, sno- 
seeds ts ths throne, 118 • 
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, «Mr iatidoB of Mtela, 43 ; 

k YortigwB, 48 ; Uiloty of UMb 
bj 9hum TuMT, 60, 81» 17d^ 
88S, S8«, aOfi^ SM, S49, ZK; 
diOMMt in tlMir eoumge, 54 ; toB« 
Mooul of the, 67 ; eoMial of thvM 
trilw, t».; ebim thair dMMt from 
Odb, t6.; thdr vMpoM of ww, 
68; itniictMiof of tlM» 68» 60; 
MpentitioM of tlM» 60; tlior 
evriow BUUiMn md ovkMU, A. ; 
brftTfi7ofaMbt&.; tomple to thoir 
wir-god, 61 ; their goddeei called 
««the Mother of Berth," t6.; their 
penoael eppeennoe^ 69; dlHded 
ttio fear enleri, 68; their eoaii|Hi« 
tetloa of time, A; inorMt of the 
«ee of letter^ t6. ; eherfteter prm 
U, by Zoeiaiu, 64; wioker-boete 
of thob tft.; agree to eeaiet the 
Britone, 65; repel the Pieto and 
theSeota, 66; their oonftiot with the 
Britona, 68; defeated, and leaTe 
Bnglaod, 60; retnn with a laiser 
foroe to the ielaad, A.; draadAil 
maeeaeree oommitted hj^ 60, 74; 
defeated at GraTfoid. 71; land in 
Britain under Cerdrie, 75; aignal 
defeat oi; 76; arriTal of another 
bodyoi; nnder Brkenwin, 88; eight 
kingdoma eetabliahed by, 87; wan 
among their own eoreraigni^ 01; 
defeat Haatinga, the aea-k^ 186; 
battle gained by, 180; powerfnl 
fleet oi; 108; their great Tietoiy of 
Bmaanbnrg, 200; routed by the 
Dane% 841 ; their Jealousy of the 
Nonnana, 37^877; HaioM, the 
laat of their Unge, alatn at the 
betae of Haatingi^ 887; Miriafe 
eeremoniee ef the, 862: node of 
Interring their dead, ift.; burial 
(the^86S. am^Om 



aTianpir«te%48 
SeandinaTlan war-eonft 155 
fioearaton, obatinate battle Q<; 251 
Soottk Sir Walt«, on the departure of 

the Bomana froBi Britain, 46 
8ea>king% the andenL their hafato 
146 



fleati, or thrae-kgged etod^ • 
Seisin, aneient euatea of 

324 
Sdwood Fotwt,ertheWoodef Wa- 

lowi^l81 
Sepulchrea, aneient, deesribed, 55 
Serenu, Bmporor, hie inefleetuni nt- 

tompte to oonqner the Oaledoaiaa^ 

41; hie death, t&. 
Sherwood Foreet, the Binlah an^y 

paene through, 158 
ShieldB of the aneient Saann% 58 
Shipe, Baniah, deeeribed, 148 
Sidroob the eea-king, hanianitT eC 

104; alain, 168 
Sigebeftfe king of Bam, hia d«lh, 

08 
Sigebertfe uniTerB^ftmndedby, 114; 

hia aeeetae lif(^ tk ; heada the tnopn 

against P«ada» 115; alain, <&. 
Sigebjrhrt, brief reign ^ 126; iiiab 

and ooaeeala hiBeelf in a Ibrait, A. ; 

la disoomod, and atabbed to the 

heart, A. 
Sigtryg, grandeon of Bagnar-Lodbng^ 

mairiee the eister ef Athelatan, 

208; bnaka his oath» 204; hk 

death, A. 
SUurei, a braTO Britiah tiibcu 32; 

defeat the Bomans, 83 
Singin, reeouea Turketul, 208 
Siward, theehief of Nerthuaberiaad, 

200 
SlaTo-bi^yB, intereeting, at Bone, 02; 

purehased by Qregoiy, a b e n e r elert 

monk, 08; and sent haek to ^^ 

land, 04 
Spenaer, aUuaion to a beanlifU I 

of; 62 
CTporta and pastimes of the I 

361 
Standard-bearer, Beau 

one^lO 
Stigand, nalehee up thepaUfan, 203; 

erowns Harold, 305 
Stondienge, theruinsof, 2, 4, 17,53,70 
Striekknd, Miss, her ««LiTeo of th« 

QneenaofBngland,*'302 
Stui; the kinsman ef CMrifl^ 70 
Suetonius, retreats from Lendea. 36; 
teBsML36 



S8S 



XHDBX. 



BapenlHioM of the Bumm, 58-00; 
reflubt U, at \ht prMeni daj, 61 

Butor, the Uaek one, ff9 

8w«iB» king of Denmark, 942; Ua 
renewed hoetilitiea, S48 ; hia aiater 
pnt to death, 244; hia n^igea, 
845; aeknowledged aoteraign of 
Bngland, 847 ; hia death, 848 ; hia 
eon Ganate appointed hia aneoeaw r 
by the Danea, A. 

SweTB, the eon of Ulfr, aid aolieited 
7, 875 ; obtaina the Daaiah erowB, 



^« 



Taoitui^ alaiament o( 88 

TlansUMk, nienaateiy el^ 
348 

Ttaple of the Sazona to their war- 
god, 81 ; pvaiahflMnt fbr robbing 
it, 68 

fhaaet, the lale o^ appointed the 
reaidenee of the Sazona, 66 

Theft and plunder, the early inhabi- 
taati of Gieal Britain addicted 
to»8 

Theodore, Arehbiahop, 110 

Tbeodoain% apoila retaken by» 44 

Thieny'a *' Norman Conqveat,** al- 
Ivded to, 847, 805, 880, 886, 888 

Thonurin, the Daniah poet, 868 

ThoroU; a aca-pirate, 806; 
gi?en to, 807 ; alain, f 6. 

Tlme^ oompntation oiE^ among the 
8axoa% 68 ; aiagnlar BM)de ii eal- 
enkting,106 

Toga, aaaomed by the Britona, 54 

Toatig^ eon of Eari Godwin, goren- 
ment gi^en to, 801 ; nnpopnUoity 
ef, 808; hia eaoqia from Toik,t5.; 
proeeeda to Flaiidara, 808; pie- 
paraa to make war with hia brother, 
807; tngm Dnke HHUiam to aaiial 
him, A.; Urda ia the mirth of 
Ba«laBd,808; eompelledtoratreal^ 
800; Joined by Hanld Haidrada, 

f 810; MM* reply o( 818; Blala» 
814 

T^natain the Fair, 880 

Towcn, the rowid, in Maad, 5 

[f wiae piovimim ftr thi^ 100 



Tient, «*the thiiiyarmed riyer,*' 

115;Tall^ofthe,158 
Mai, mode o( among the Saxonau 

845 
Tnrketal, the ehanoellor, command 

entniated to, 807; hia nndannted 

valoor, 208 ; nairow eecapo oi; A. ; 

allvded to» 828, 885; picture drawn 

hy, 846; appoiatMl gorenor of 

Beat Anglia, 256, 857 
Tamer, Sharon, hia "Hiatory of the 

Anglo-Sazona," 50, 81, 176. 888, 

886, 805^ 886, 840, 855 

ULPHva, the hon of, 854 

Urfaicaa, northern bonndaiy reatored 

by, 40 
Urien, a Britiah warrior, 84; ha- 

rangnea hia aoldiera, 85; lament 

for, t5. 
Uma, aahee eoUeeted in, 55; elegant 

inform, A. 

Talralla, halla of, Saxon belief re- 
apeoting the, 58, 50 

Valour and ▼irtae, immortal, 104 

Veil, a beantifttl golden one deaoribed, 
855 

Yemlaminm, fine dty of, 58 

Yiaigotha, their war with theBriton% 
71,80 

Yortigein, King, the Britona headed 
hy, 48 ; character of, 40 ; claim of, 
56; hia interriew with Hengiat 
and Bona, 65: falla in Ioto with 
and marrice toe Saxon princeaa, 
Bowena, 67; dreadfnl tragedy en- 
acted before, 60; aappoaed teiriUe 
fcteot71 

Tortimer and (Mgem, the two aona 
of Tortigam, oppoae the SaauM^ 
68; the former annpoaed to have 
killed Bona, A.; thoaght to have 



WAB-eBAMOTa of the Oelta, 11, SO 
Warrior, Geltie, bravery e( 11 
War-weapona of the Sazona, 58 
Wearmonth, monaatery o( 840 
Welah, fintua in their ehanMtar, 80 ; 



ODXZ. 



383 



iMr «m wHk (Hb tiM T«mli^ 
133; dMtk of OMir kki^ S98; 

Webh Triadib nd« fracMBte of tiM» 

Wmmx, UagiloB oi; wtaUidMd, 77 
Wmmx, king oi; eMnpaiga of Sdwia 

•ni^l06; ilain, A. 
Wicker-bofttt of tko 8»xoiMb 64 
Wifo, lior loTo for Imt kmlMUid, 368 
Wighti Itlo 0^ nbduod bj tko Bo- 

maii^ 38 
Wi«Ui; flioi to tiM BOBMlofy of Cn^- 

haA^ 148 ; penniUod to oee«pf iho 

thlOM0f]|0fdl»i&. 

Wihtctf, tko kinoBM of Cordriflb 76 
Wihteod, king of Kon«» IgBonMo oi; 

WUfnd, Bidiois tko bttmelor of 
King Alfred, ite; kit improro- 
Bonti in oocMMtioil ArakileeUuOi 
353 

miliftiB, dako of Nonnandy, kio vialt 
to BngUnd, 883; kit porcntago, 
d. ; ikotck of kk ftlkor, tnnuuiiod 
Bobort tho Denl, {ft.; kii ndour 
and daring, 884 ; inknman not oi, 
885; kindly rooeived hj Edwni^ 
t5.; kiidopnrtareibrFmnco,886;- 
tho Pope M^owlodgoi kin mniriago 
witk Matildn^ 294 ; domnndn tko 
rolenio of Hnrold and his foUowon, 
897 ; mnaoma thorn, ib, ; kia aoem- 
ing kindnooi to Harold, ib, ; kia 
familiar oonvoraation with hisgaoat, 
898 ; promiaoa oi^ i&. ; prop o aitJona 
o( 299 ; roqnirea Harold to ugn a 
bond, ».; oxaota a aolemn oath 
from him, 300 ; kia eoortakip of 
Matilda, dMgktor of tho Bari of 
Flandon, 301: atmage proda of 
kia affaetion, d.; manioa kor, A.; 
kia grand prepaniliona for tko inya- 
akm of Bngland, 315 ; dowription 
of kia aoldiin, 316 ; obtaina tko 
aaaotioii of tho Popo to loiae tho 
erowB of Bngland, and reoeiToa a 
oooaeeratod banner from Bomo^ 317 ; 
pledge givw him by tho barona and 
oiftbana of Komandj, A.; apeeoh 



of William Fita-Oabon on kiabe- 
kaU; 318 ; moaavrai adopted hj, 
319 ; kia promiam to all wIm cm- 
balked in the ozpoditiony t&.; tovi 
of Ua knigkta, 320; thiwt of 
Gonan, king of Brittaay, to^ 321 ; 
kia fleet arriroi at tho month of 
the Dive^ ik; many of hia wneh 
' vreeked, tft. ; precaatlon taken I7, 
f5. ; eonatornation aaMng kiatvMpB, 
388; kia doTioo to appoaae the 
mnxmnre of hia eoldien^ «&.; kia 
own akip doeoribod, 383 ; kia fleei 
ooaeee the Chanaol and amvm at 
PoTonaoy Bay, «&.; landa withoat 
oppooitkm on tho ooaat of Sn 



324; death of kia aatrokger, O.; 
kia great preeenoe of mind. A.; 
marekes towarda HaetJngi, A.; 
alana of tko inkaUtanta on kia 
i^proack, 385; tidingiof kiaairiral 
oarried to HaroU, A.; kia enoamp- 
ment deeeribed, 387; kia memaga 
to Harold, A. ; oocnpatiaa of kia 
army the night before the battle^ 
329 ; hia addreae to hia aoldien^ 
331 ; adTantagm gained over him, 
333; runonr reUtivo to, Aw; ra- 
animatea hia retreating foreee, 334 ; 
atratagem adopted Vy, tft. ; dieadfal 
alanghter of hia opponenta, 335; 
eaptnrea tho Saxon banner, 336; 
hia great Tictocy, A.; paraaee the 
gftXftn troopa, Aw 

WUliam ofMalaMabniy,Btatem<rtiai; 
134, 235 

Wimbwn, town ot^ 199 

Winoheatar, ^ynod at, 834 

Windreda, eanaea her brother to ba 
pnt to death, 141 ; driven from the 
throne, A. 

^mter, belief of a long one, 69 

Witena*gemot| or amembly of i 
198, 199, 203 

Woad, the herb^ dye aztraeted fromt, 

Wodeniflold, battte oi; 201 

Wodin, tho woiak^ipen fd, 77, 84, 

91, 94| 95b M; ^ god of bnttiae^ 

103 
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IHDIX* 



irdN«% aaimal trilmte of the hfldb of; 

S8S ; &»m uyBM doiirvdlktnD, ift. 

Ifomea. Saxon, kwi lor UmIt nn«M- 

IToria, eniiftkMi cf tiM» 4 
^lUlMn^ MBpbiM tko moBMl«7 cf 

PM«1«M^ 117; ckaiMlv o( 

118;ktadfl«U^119 
iri]lbolh,A«niloraBdnimKS47 • 
WnUMbi aaolilo jMBg lady, ohtM 

•ffft«iannii7)qrKtacS4|ir» 

SS9 



WnUkUa^ ' Ardibiihopt impriiOBod, 
817 

ToftK, Harold unvm to Um relief of, 

811; nardioft]iokiiiglktnB,S86 

Toffk Ifiaitar. parttoalatf ratpootiiig, 

Ekw, MjkjMaoi;58 
Zoriann, aarrrtiTo ^ 48; Uacln- 
faetir of tlM Saxfloa, 64 
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■mB «< Hw«4% Mit«% CkaioMliM^ Offwt teto. 



